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TO 



t # 



THE YOUNG MEN 



OHIO. 

Thu volume is respecifiilif dedicated to yoo, and as the de$-^ 
ttay of this great state soon will be, so this book is delivered 
Co you for safe keeping. In writing this volume, my thoughts 
have always rested on you, in t^e full confidence that yon will 
eanry out all the great lAeasures of your fathers; that you 
will rectify our errors, and keep pace with the age in which 
you will live. Your fathers, have done more than Chey even 
ask you to do. They have even gone ahead of the age in 
whibh they lived. Their toils, sufferings and privations have 
been but feebly depicted by me in this work, because, I did 
not wish to Jxxist in their names of what they had done, as a 
.dut|r which thev owed to their children. 

The liberties of this country, have been preserved by those 
who achieved them; and their sons have also preserved them 
until very recently; but^great efibrts have been made, are 
making, and w^l be made to pull from beneath it, all the main 
pillars, 01% which our temple of liberty rests. So far as I could 
. in lUs volume, place before you the principles of your fathers, 
as this cynosure of liberty, I have fearlessly done so. 

I have every where, spoken ez«]tingl]( of the future, but 
my yoang.fieieiids^ candor compels me to confess, that all such 
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passages, in my writings, of late years, have been written 
with a heavy heart. However, to you, under the direction of 
a kind Providence, kind indeed to you, I commit my volume, 
and all the aspirations which I feel, for your prosperity, in 
. common with your parents and friends. 

If this Republic must be destroyed, it will be effected by 
destroying the liberty of speech and of the press, on some par- 
ticular subject, at first; but extending its encroachments, au* 
fireedom of speech and of the press will be blotted out. lu 
that case the party then in power will seize the occasion to 
intrench themselves in the high pkces, and unless the people 
shed rivers of blood, those in office will remain an incubus 
on the body politic. When that day arrives, rather than yield 
up the liberties of this country, to the men who are aiming at 
theif destruction, I would prefer to see our own Ohio, breasting 
the storm of war, albne, if need be, alid our citizens, either 
maintaining their ground valiantly, and victoriously, or dy- 
ing gloriously. If Liberty ever quits this Union, may her last 
footsteps, tinged with blood, be imprinted deeply on every 
plain and every hMl of Ohio. My young friends! we live 
in an eventful period, and you can hardly expect to sustain 
the liberties of this country, without the utmost vigilance. 
Watch the men in power at Washington city. « Whact I say to ' 
you, I say to all — ^watch them, because they need it — watch 
yourselves — ^watch all pai;ties, and resist every encibachment 
on your rights. Beware Of too closely following any party, 
and be sure not to adhere too much to any popular fevonte* 
Bijtt«r experience teaches us to do so no more. ^ 

yours truly, . 

CALEB ATWATEIL 
Ohio, June 25, 1888. * 
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PREFACE, 



The history of this work, which has been on the au« '' 
thor's hands, more than twenty years, since it was origin- 
ally projected, demands a few remarks. That it has cost 
me no small portion of an extended life, is true, but, 
whether my friends will affix to it, a value commensurate 
with whatof labor, care, diligence, time and money, which 
it has cost me, I do not know. Its plan is my own, and 
was long since made known to the public, who appeared 
to approve of it, twenty years since. Two portions of 
the original history have, been already published, relating 
to our "ancient works," and to the "Indians" who once 
inhabited the territory now included within the state of 
Ohio. ' 

The Natural History has Ijeen greatly abridged from 
my original manuscripts, with the hope of rendering that 
part of my work, acceptable to common readers. My 
. Geological survey cost me much timQ and money, unaid- 
ed by any government patronage. Whether I shall pro- 
ceed to nil .up my original plan, and continue the work, 
in a second volume, must be, as it is, left for my friends 
to determine, whose dedsion I will obey, and by whtoh, 
r will abide. 

^Truth has been my polar star in writing this, my last 
volume. Method and perspicuity, have not been forgot- 
ten by me. 

Two mibjects, that is, a history of the legal and medical 
professions, are omitted, in tjiis volume. Charles Ham- 
MOND^ Esquire, is the person to write the history of our 
laws), our lawyers and our judges; and to publish it, in 
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his valuable volume of Reports. Dr. Danixl Draxk is as 
clearly indicated by his position and information, to give 
us a history of t&e medical profession in this state, in his 
Medical Journal. To those gentlemen we naturally look 
to fill up the chasm, which we have purposely left for them. 
. Relying on the patronage of our fellow citizens, so 
liberally and so promptly extended to me, on all former 
occasions, I have been at the expenseof Stereotyping, this 
first HisTORT OF Ohio. 

■ Its mechanical execution, shows what is daily doing in 
Cincinnati, in the arts of book making. It is an Ohio pro- 
duction, in all its parts, fairly representing the views and 
feelings of a large majority of the reading people of this 
state. The number of copies of this work hereafter to 
be issued from the press, will depend solely on the pub- 
lic demand for it. I shall publish butone thousand copies 
at a time, and deliver them, at any point in the state,, 
where there shall be a demand for Uiem. None will ever 
be left for sale, on commission. 

On taking leave of my friends, who have so long en- 
couraged me to proceed in my literary labors, I have only 
to thank them, for all their kindness to their old friend, 

CALEB ATWATER. 

Cincinnati, June 35, 1838» 
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HISTORY OF OHIO- 



PART FIRST. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

GEOItOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

PREFATORY REMARKa 

Thd state ic^ situated between 38^ and 42^ north latituJoi 
and between 3^ 30' and 7^ 4(K longitude West of Washingtoo 
city. 

On the surface of the earth, within our limits, is, almost 
every where, a rich vegetable mould, ro^e by the decay and 
putrefaction of vegetable substances. Along the Ohio river 
and all its larger tributaries in this state, are wide intervales 
of rich alluvial soil, on which, when we settled in the country^ 
a thick growth of gigantic forest trees flourished. In the hilly^ 
region hereafter to be noticed, there are two kinds of soil — 
the silicioue and argilaceous. The former is made by the 
disintegration of the sanflstone, near the sar^e, the latter 
by the clay slalJb which exists there. * And where it is quite 
hilly, as it often is, these two kinds of soils, become intimately 
blended together. By a wise provision of nature, we see 
here, the clay for bricks, and the sand in which to mould 
them. The wild scenery, of this region, seventy, or even 
fifty years ago, must have been eminehtly beautiful. If any 
one, at that time, had ascended any elevated ground, near 
the Ohio, or of any of its larger rivers, the prospect, of hill 
and dalf, spread out, immense, must have been delightful to 
2 
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10 HIBTORT or OHIO. 

the oye of the beholder. The spectator beheld tall treesi 
Covered with vines of the grape, and of wild roses, hanging in 
clusters firom near the ground to the topmost toughs. He 
saw, too, a beautiful shrubbery of flowering plants, tall grasses, 
and a great provision of wild flowers m full bloom, of every 
shade of colof. AH was silent and still, eaoept tjie' singing 
birds of every variety, of wild fowb; — the paroquette, bob-of- 
lincohi, quail, turkey, pigeon and mocking bird. If he ascended 
the secdnd bank of lake Erie, he saw, what appeared before 
him, a boundless ocean, of bounded, only by the distant horizon. 
When thq lake was cabn, he heard, the same soleqm sublime 
hum, that the Atlantic roD) to its shore. 'When the spectator 
approached near to the lake in mid summer, he felt the land 
and the lake breezes succeed each other, and felt all the in- 
convenience^ produced by sudden changes of temperature. 

While he stood on some lofty summit fronting the Ohio, and 
i\ear it, he saw that delightful stream moving slowly, but ma- 
jestvcally along, noiseless as the foot of time, and as resistless. 

But, we will proceed, directly to our object, which is, to 
consider for a moment our 

GEOLOGY. 

The whxAe valley of the Mississippi, is what Geologists de- 
wmam/te ^ a secondary formation.^ Those who have written 

/>n Geology, may be divided into two classes, Huttonians and 
• » Wemerians, from Hntton and Werner, the founders of the two 
sects of naturalists. The former, refer all the changes ob- 
served on the e^h^s sur&oe, to th^ action of heat, the latter 
to that of water. We may say, with great pfopriety to those 

^th^orists: ^Non nostrum inter vos tantas componcve lites.^ 
Tt belongs not to u# to settle such dilutes between you. 
That both^hese causes, have operated on this globe, to pn>- 
duce changes in its eitemal surface, at difibrent periods of 
time; — and| ihat both these causes are stiU operating, is 
equal^ certain. But, the great valley ci the Mississippi, ex- 
hibits, ve^y few marks of volcanic action, whereas every (Mug 
'%h9wB its N^funian origin. From Hie Erie, Huron, Mkhif* 
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gaa and Superior lakes, to the Mexican gulph, this great * 
valley, every where exhibits, a deposite of great depth, evi- 
dently derived from the action of jthe ocean, upon the surface 
of the earth, north of this valley, running in currents, so power- 
ful, that nothing of the kind, now in existence, rtsembles them. . 
This whole valley, is covered, to a vast depth, with,the ruins of 
a former world. This is the greatest valley, and the largest 
tract of secondary formation, in the whole world. This vaat 
field has been but recently visited by geologists, and boeks can 
aflbrd us very little aid, in the remarks we are About to makoi 
QO this subjept. Having examined no small portion of this tract, 
we venture a ftw general \>bservations on its principal out- 
lines, Ab Ohio is connected with thto. On the south side ol 
liake Ontario, we find the same formation. That the surfaces , 
of all our northern lakes were originally much higher than 
they are now, appears certain Gcom indubitable evidence. 
Ontario has been<onceso elevated, as to wash the edge of what 
is now, a considerable ridge, about twenty rods south of what 
is called the ridge road, between Rochester and Niagara river 
That road, resembles a turnpike, consisting of sand and peb 
^les, which the waves had dashed upon the shore, with such a 
fi>roe, that these materials rebounded,' and|^ally settled where 
they now repose, forming the best natural road, in ^e Union. 
In process of time Lake Ontario wore down its outlet, and set- 
tled its surface, to where we now find it. The falls of Niagam * 
began to be, at Queenston, and have ascended the river, seven 
miles to the interesting spot, where they now roar. 

The present bank of lake Enn, on the southern side, is aboiH 
seventy feet above the now, common surfaee of the lake. 
Sunning all along the present southern shore and generally 
about two asiles and a half south of it, is another elevation of 
about seventy feet. We have said generally, because ^era 
are exceptions, as to the width of the strip of huid, hotsveen 
the old and new hanks of Lake Erie. Qleaveland stands on 
the present bank of the lake. And the- earth, oft which it 
atan^f?, ib made up of sand, and pebblea rounded and smootted, 
by the action of water. The first strip (^land south of the 
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lake, is, (where no stream has brought down its allavial depo»- 
ite,) composed of pebbles and sand, water worn, abraded and 
smoothed, by friction, in water. The whole belt of land, near- 
est the lake, is composed of sand and water worn pebbles, all 
along its southern shore. The strip of land, which we have 
described, is elevated about seventy feet above the present 
surface of the Erie, and immediately south of, and touching 
its waters, and generally about two or two and a half miles in 
'width, is succeeded on its southern side, by another elevation 
of about seventy feet in height, above the land, lying imme- 
diately along the present lake Erie. The second ridge con- 
sists of 'slate rock, which shows on its northern edges, every 
where, marks of the violence of the waves and rocks, and ice 
driven against it by the winds, in a storm. This slate rock, 
which lies under the second rise of land, is evidently older 
than lake Erie, and it is composed of secondary slate, crumb- 
ling into a blue clay, where long exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, rain and frost. This slate rock contains some few 
remains of small shells, but more frequently, we fi&d in it, 
zobpbitse. Reposing on this old clay slate, east of Sandusky 
city, in Ohio, we oflen see sandstone, of the same age, with 
the slate, of perhajK of even a more recent date. West of 
Huron river, in Huron county, limestone, lies upon the slate 
rock. Among the sandstones, we have every variety, of sec- 
ondary, in colour, and hardness, cemented by much, or a little 
lime. Some sandstones are cemented by iron. Its grains are 
quartz, frequently very fine, but sometimes very coarse, so 
much so, as to be called pudding-stone. Some of these rocks, 
in the county "of Huron, when first raised from their native 
beds, may be conveniently sawed into suitable slabs for build- 
ings, for grind and whetstones. Some eight miles, or more, 
south of the mouth of the Cleauga or Grand river, at Fairport, 
there are, what are called ^the little mountains,^ consisting of 
sandstone of a very coarse grain. At an early date of our set- 
tlement of that region, mill-stones were made of this pudding 
stone. It jHTOved not to answer that purpose very well, being 
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destitute of the necessary hardness, and liable to crumble into 
small pieces. 

The height of the surface of the earth, in Ohio, above tl^ 
sar&ce of the ocean, varies, from seven hundred, to fifteen 
hundred feet. As a whole, it may be fairly estimated, at 
eight hundred feet. Its surface is infinitely varied, in its 
hilly region ; sometimes it rises into abrupt precipices, in the 
sandstone regions, and then again, falling off, into long plates. 
It was generally covered with a thick growth, of forest trees, 
while in its natural state. We have heither the highest hills 
nor the deepest vales, but, generally, a surface undulating 
enough, for every useful purpose. The dividing line, between 
the sandstone and limestone formations, both of the same 
age, begins on Lake Erie in the mouth of Huron river, the 
sandstone lying on the east, and the lime stone on the west of 
it. Running nearly south, it is about nine miles east of Co- 
lumbus, bearing rather westwardly it is four or five miles east 
of th^ Scioto river, quite across Pickaway county, when, it ab- 
ruptly crosses the Scioto westwardly, almost as soon as it gets 
fairly below Pickaway county, south line. Extending west- 
wardly, near to, but west of Bainbridge, on Paint creek, it 
bears off, southwardly and westwardly until it strikes the Ohio 
river at or near Aberdeen, opposite Maysville, Kentucky. 
Thence turning southeastwardly it strikes the highlands west 
of the Big Sandy river, some eighty miles above its mouth. 
This line, as we have stated, which separates the sandstone 
from the limestone region begins on lake Erie, at the mouth 
of Huron river, and, passing through the town of Huron, in 
Huron county, and extending to the Ohio river, at Aber- 
deen, thence to the Alleghany nx)untains, by the route whirli 
we have indicated. 

SATTDSTONS. ^ 

We proceed to remark upon, the minerals East <€ the above 
mentioned line — and we begin with the sandstcme, which of- 
ten lies nearest the surface of the earth. In many parts of the 
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region, in question, numerous interesting, and impressive 
views present themselves. Sometimes the strata of sandstone 
seem to have been broken down, into large tabular masses, 
which are promiscuously scattered about, or they are piled on 
each other, in wild disorder. In some places, this rock rises 
into conical hills, as in Licking county, near, and also north, 
and northeastwardly of the town of Granville. Here, these 
mounds, of a very friable sandstone, resemble, in c^pearance, 
at a distance, the limestone knobs, in the barrens of Kentucky. 
Sometimes these rocks rise into pillars, as in Fairfield county, 
whose summits are high and their angles acute, and, standing 
in piles not very distant from- each other. The summits of 
these hills and pillars are often, nearly on the same level, and 
the seams which separate their strata, correspond through the 
whole series. 

Hence, it is inferred, that these hills and pillars, once con- 
stituted a continuous mass, traversed by perpendicular fissures, 
and that the elements have operated the changes in them 
which we now see. Along the Ohio river, in the counties 
of Scioto, Lawrence, Grallia and Meigs, and in corresponding 
parts of Kentucky and Virginia, the hills assume a lofly as- 
pect, of Bve and sometimes, seven himdred feet, in height, ris- 
ing with acute angular sides. In front of the town of Ports- 
mouth, the sandstone hill, on the Kentucky shore, rises, five 
hundred feet above the bed of the river. This rock consti- 
tutes the broken, and often abrupt surfaces of the hilly por- 
tions of Scioto, Lawrence, Pike, Jackson and Hocking coun- 
ties. It lies in beds, between three and four miles east of the 
Scioto river, across Pickaway county, diverging fiom it, as we 
travel north, until at Columbus, in Franklin county, these beds 
are nine miles east of the Scioto river. From these beds 
stone is procured for buildings of various sorts, and the great 
aqueduct, across tl^ Scioto river at Circleville, where the ca- 
nal crosses the river, rests on pillars of this sandstone. 

It is easily quarried, and answers many useful purposes. It 
underpins houses and bams; — and it is made into spring-houses, 
in the sandstone region. Of it, fironts of houses are buUt, in 
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CJBcinnatiy which look vory well, though, it is not as durable 
a rock, as granite, ot very hard limestone. 

This stone is frequently used for grind stones, whetstones, 
dec. and large quantities of these articles, are used in Ohio, 
and begin to be carried beyond the limits of the State, for sale 
to our neighbors. 

In some places, it is finer, and others are coarse. They are 
very fine grained, Hear Waverly, but they are a pudding stone 
in Jackson county. Where this rock is hard, and where it 
once stood in a perpendicular mass, with a rivulet running off 
kj caverns have been formed, in which the aborigines once 
lived, and, before them, wild animals there, found a home, eS* 
pecially in winter. Such caves exist in Jackson, Lawrence, 
and Gallia counties. Many such caverns were often used, as 
cemeteries, in times long past. The small eagle, finds a place 
of security, for itself and young ones, in the cavities, existing 
in the perpendicular walls of this rock, fronting the Ohio river 
and along it; — and hence, the name of the river, among the 
Indians — Ei^epeela Seepee — Little-Eagle river. In some 
places, the mass of sand, originally deposited, in this region, 
by the ocean, for want of any cement in the mass, never be- 
came a rock, but is sand still, in which, trees are imbedded, 
but not petrified. Such a tree, was found on the high land, 
near Marietta, in digging a well, (many years since) forty feet 
below the surface. 

We suspect that it will eventually be ascertained, that the 
whde sandstone formation northwest of the Ohio river, firom 
the Portage summit, south of it, dips towards the southeast, 
about thirty feet to the mile: that inclination ends on that sum- 
mit, which is the cause of that summit^s location where it is, 
nearer the lake than it is to the Ohio River. Should that be 
ascertained to be the fact, it answers to a general law, notic- 
ed in every thing, east of the Mississippi, which lies parallel 
with the shore of the Atlantic ocean, and is inclined towards 
it. Even the Alleghanies as a whole, obey the same law, and 
the Atlantic rivers, originate in the most westwardly ridge of 
that chain of mountains. The western edges of the Allega* 
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11168, are more acute than the eastern ones, just as our iake 
rivers have more descent in them, in a given distance, than 
those have fiedling into the Ohio river. We say it b so, with- 
out knowing or caring, why it is so. 

MILUTONB. 

The burghstone, of which millstones are made, in considerable 
numbers, in the counties of Muskingum, Hocking, Jackson 
and Gallia, occurs in amorphous masses, partly compact, but 
this rock always contains in it, more or less irregular cavities. 
These hdes are occasioned sometimes, by the seashells which 
originally filled them having fallen out of their places in the rock. 
The aspect of this millstone is somewhat peculiar, resembling 
paste, which had been in a state of fermentation, when moist, 
and warm; but when the the heat had ceased to act, the mass 
became dry, hard and compact, with all the marks of fermenta- 
tion remaining in it. The cavities are sometimes, filled with 
crystals of quartz. The fracture of this burghstone is com- 
monly dull, and its colour is whitish or redish brown. Its hard- 
ness and cavities, when not too numerous, render it very use- 
ful for making mill stones, many of which are manufactured, 
and sent all over this state, and to the western ones generally. 

FUNT FAMILY. 

We have, perhaps, every species of the flint family, in our 
sandstone region. In the counties^ of Licking, Muskingum, 
Perry, Hocking and Athens, the several species of this family 
exist in considerable quantities. The nodules of flint, occur 
in thin layers, between compact limestone, and sandstone. 
They are so connected with the rocks above and below them, 
that the flint partakes of the color of the nearest rocks 
with which it com^ in contact. These flint rocks, are some 
times made up of Zoq>hitae, or, of the most ancient sea shells 
which have now become silicious. They generally lie in hon 
sBontal lines, though sometimes, gently declining, towards the 
southeast. ' They are ci every colour from a deep red cr black 
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to m pore white. Some of them are beautifully striped with 
reddish and whitish streaks. 



ResembHog that found near New Haven, Connecticut, exists 
on Monday creek in Hocking county, in anK>rphous masses. 
The texture of this beautiful marble, is fine, but granular. Its 
colors are grey, or blue, richly variegated with clouds of 
white, black and green. Green pervades the whole mass, it 
takes a fine polish and endures the action of heat very well. 
It contains chromate of iron, magnetic oxide of iron, and ser- 
pentine. It is a most beautiful marble, and will, one day, 
become as celebrated as that of Milford hills, Connecticut, 
which had been used one hundred years, at least, for common 
stone fences, before its value was discovered and made known 
by Professor Silliman, many years since. 

LIAS. 

There is a deposite of this rock near Kingston, in Ross 
county, near the line, which separates the sandstone from the 
limestone formation, and east of that line, it underlies the 
surfiice of about fifty acres of land, bebnging to a Mr. Richie. 
On being exposed to the atmosphere, it shows reddish stripes. 
When burned in a hot fire, until it assumes a whitish appear- 
ance, and then the heat ought to be taken from it. Pound it 
until it is as fine as common slacked lime, it soon afterwards 
assumtis a dark appearance, and beeomes, finally, a deep brown. 
By mixing it with common slacked kme, in the proportions of 
twenty eight parts of lime, to one hundred parts of the lias, it 
hardens in water, almost instantly, and continues to harden, 
until it is as hard as any limestone in this region. In the 
burnt and granulated state, as before mentioned, by mixing a 
certain proportion of salt brine with it, it colors every object 
with which it comes in contact, a deep brown. Hence it is 
3 B* 
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ascertained to be a moat valuable ore of manganese, useful to 
the dyer and clothier. 

In the same pulverised state, before described, it is inval- 
uable as a manure, <Mr stimulant for vegetation, altogether 
superior to sulphate of lime. 

It is composed of silez, lime, sulphur and manganese, and is 
a new mineral, which we call the 

CUNTONITE. 

This mineral was subjected to one hundred experiments, 
by myself, in May and June 1828. 

There is a lias, near the Portage summit, which makes an 
excellent water cement. I know of no salt water in the in- 
terior of the United States, which does not issue from beneath 
a lias limestone, and from a great many experiments, tried on 
specimens of this rock, found in many parts of the secondary 
region, of the Western states, we are disposed to the belief 
that our salt water, in the interior, is produced by this rock, 
from below which, salt brine rises to the surface, wherever the 
earth has been bored deep enough, to pass below this rock. 

Throughout nearly our whole hilly region, equal to ten thou- 
sand square miles of territory, this lias, is deposited, declining 
gently towards the southeast. There are about 100 salt works, 
in the state, employed in the manufacture of salt, about seventy 
of which, are located along the Muskingum river and its branch- 
es, in the counties of Muskingum, Morgan and Guernsey. The 
other salt works are in Athens, Hocking, Meigs and Gallia coun- 
ties. The declination of this salt rock is ascertained to be at 
least, thirty feet in a mile, towards the southeast. Many of the 
salt wells in Morgan county are six hundred feet deep; some of 
them are two hundred feet deeper. The same declination, is 
observed along the Ohio river, from the mouth of the Scioto 
river, to that of the Muskingum, in all tho rocks lying in place. It 
is true, of all the strata in all that region, of iron ore, limestone, 
sandstone, and clay. So it may be said, of the coal formation. 
This information is of importance, to the miner and the salt 
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maQufacturer, and should be always remembered bj themy 
when in search of either ores, or salt water. 

IRONOBBBy 

Are found in quantities, sufficient for every useful purpose, 
forever, in almost every county in our hilly region, from the 
summit between the waters of the Ohio, and lake Erie, to the 
Ohio river itself. Li Tuscarawas county, the canal passes 
through the iron ore, where it lies in inexhaustible beds, within; 
sight of the canal, and very near it. This ore melts easily,, 
and yields a soft malleable iron, suitable for castings and bars.. 
In some places, it is combined with sulphur, from which cop- 
peras was made, formerly, in considerable quantities at 2ianes- 
ville and Steubenville. 

The conmion red hematite exists in large quantities, in the 
counties of Tuscarawas, Holmes, Coshocton, Muskingum,. 
Hocking, Athens, Meigs, Lawrence, Scioto, Adams, Ross, High- 
land, Licking and several other counties in the hilly region. 
It exists, also, in Kentucky, opposite to Lawrence and Scioto 
counties, where large quantities of ironware manufactured, by 
the Messrs. Trimble, and others. To estimate the value of 
the iron manufactured in this state, now, is impossible from 
any data in our possession, though we know that it does amount 
to, from seven to ten millions of dollars annually. Its value 
and quantity are rapidly increasing, and will increase, for cen* 
tunes to come, bec^se the quantity of ore is inexhaustible* 

GLATB. 

In the counties of Lawrence, Perry and Muskingum, a white 
clay is found, in abundance, suitable for pots and crucibles, 
used in glass factories. It stands the heat very well, growing 
whiter when it is exposed to the greatest heat. It will one 
day, be used extensively, in the manufacture of Liverpool 
earthen wares. It contains no iron, and is almost infusible be- 
fore the blow pipe. 

The substances denominated clays, are mixtures of silex 
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«ad alamine; a&d tiiey wometimesj contain other ingredients, 
which give them various coknra. Their hardness is never great. 
They are easily cut with a knife, and niay be polished by the 
finger nail. When thrown into water they crumble more 
or less readily, and become minutely divided. Many of 
our clays, when moistened, yield a peculiar odour, called ar- 
gilaceous. Some varieties, by a due degree of moisture, and 
by proper management, are converted into a paste, more or 
less ductile, and constitute the basis, of several kinds of pot- 
tery. Other varieties, when immersed in water, are resolved 
into a fine, loose powder, nearly, or quite, destitute of ductili- 
ty, and are employed as pigments. Such are found in Law- 
rence county, where they were formerly used instead of Span- 
ish whiting. 

A few remarks on the uses of clays which are ductile, may 
not here be out of place. These clays when duly moistened, 
if they possess unctuosity, ductility and tenacity, are capable 
of assuming various forms, without breaking. They possess 
a strong affinity for water, hence their avidity for moisture, 
and hence, they strongly adhere to the tongue or the lip. 

To the existence of clay beneath the surface, we are chief- 
ly indebted, for all our springs, which rise and flow on thesur- 
fkce, because these clays resist the further progress down- 
wards, of the waters which felling on the surface, settle 
downwards, until stopped by the clay beneath. They are then 
compelled to rise in valleys, or run out of the sides of hills, 
and descend into the valleys below the*. They then form 
rivulets and heads of rivers. 

Of all the earthy matters, clays contribute most to the uses 
of man. They constitute the basis of bricks, with which, our 
houses are built; — ^they constitute too, the basis, of almost ev- 
ery variety of pottery, firom the homely, common earthen 
ware, up to the beautiful, translucid porcelain. On so exten* 
sive a subject, a few facts only, will be brought forward, as 
more, wodd not be tolerated, by the general reader. Clays 
are essentially composed of silex and alumine, and this mixture^ 
in any given proportions to each other, b infusible, in any fur^ 
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nace, whose iSre, is supported by atmospheric air only. So^ 
alsoi pure aluaunO} or a mixture of alomine and lime, is infu- 
sible, but, a compound of these three earths, beccnnes fusible^ 
most easily, when the propcnrtions are, alumine one part, lime 
Qoe part, and sand three parts. But if the proportions of sand 
be increased it becomes infusible. 

According to M. Auezaioxu Bbogniabt, Director of the 
celebrated porcelain &ctory at Sevres in France, the general 
process, in all kinds of pottery, made with washed clays, may 
be reduced to the Mowing six steps: subject to modification, 
in different varieties. 

1. The washing of clays, by agitation in water. The 
sand subsides, while the finer particles oi clay remain suspend* 
ed in water, which is decanted, and the sandy particles re- 
main at the bottom, and are thrown away, while the water, in 
which the finer particles remain, is left to precipitate its clay. 
Thus the sand is separated firom the finer parts of the clay. 
Having gotten rid of the sand, the next process, is, 

2. The cooiposition of the paste. This paste, is the clay 
that gives it consistency, ^en moist, and hardness when bak- 
ed; but to this clay, is added, either silex or hard baked clay, 
in a state of powder, to prevent cracks while drying and bak- 
ing, to give firmness and sdidity, and to enable the pottery to 
resist the frequent changes of temperature. Sometimes a 
fiisible ingredient is added to. the paste. 

3. This paste, after remaining for a time in water, is beat- 
en and kneaded, to^ender it ductile, and of unifinm consisten- 
cy, and, to drive out the air, that may be in it. 

4. The fimning the several articles on a lathe or in a 
mould. 

5. When the articles are sufficiently dried, they are baked 
in a furnace er kiln; but, in most instances, they are put in 
eases of mfiisible clay. The baking shouki be conducted slow- 
ly, and as the heat becomes more intense, ^e ware becomes 
more dense and compact, but at the same time, more liable to 
iqjury by alternate exposure to heat and cold. In this state. 
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when merely bakedi the finer wares are called titemff aiid» in 
a{>pearancey resemble white marble^ or a tobacco pipe. 

6. The last step, is the application of a coat d* ghizing to 
prevent the ware from soiling, and from absorbing liquids, when 
the vessels are employed in the arts of life. This enamel or 
glazing is varied and modified, according to the nature of the 
ware. It generally consists of some oxide, or earth, and in 
many cases, is vitrified before it is applied to the biscuit. The 
oxide of lead, is the common ingredient, in these enamels, being 
easily fusible. But its use is dangerous, when used in large 
quantities, to the health, in consequence of the aotioii of acids 
upon it, or even of oils. The enamel is generally affiled by 
immersing the ware, in water, in which, the enamel, reduced 
to a very fine powder, is suspended. The biscuit rapidly ab- 
sorbs the water, and thus, a thin coat of enamel is uniformly 
deposited on its surface. Sometimes the same degree of heat 
is required, to fuse the enamel and bake the ware. For the 
benefit of our 2ianesville manufacturers of earthen ware, we 
have been to France, for information, for them, and now, stc^ 
over to England, on the same errand. In England, they have 
employed a very ingenious method of applying colored figures 
to their wares. The figures are first cut on copperplates, the 
coloring matters, are mixed with a flux, and ground in oil, and 
applied to the copper plate; an impression is taken <Mi a paper, 
which is applied to the ware, or biscuit, which is at the proper 
time, immersed in water, until by a gentle agitation, in the 
water, the paper falls ofi*, while the impre|iion of the figures, 
remains on the ware, which is then baked. By looking care- 
fully at s<»ne articles of queensware, we can discover, where 
the ends of the paper, met, on the article. It is said, that this 
art of printing figures on ware, was discovered by mere acci- 
dent. When an article was about to be put into the furnace, to 
be baked, a printed paper, adhering to a vessel, the potter sup- 
posing that the fire would bum the paper, and destroy it, let 
the paper remain on the vessel; but what was his surprise, on 
seeing every figure and letter of the burnt hand-bill, on the 
baked ware! 
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It ought to be known and remembered by every familyy that 
no article, which is glazed with elide of lead, can be safely 
used, in the preparation of food or drink, in which, acids are 
contained;— or, in which, an acid may be produced by fermen- 
tation. It is at the risk of health, perhaps of life, that pickles, 
apple sauce, &c. are put into such vessels. Oils and &t ought 
never to be put in such vessels, because, they act on the oxide 
of lead, and endanger the lives of those yrho use them, in their 
food. 

Bricks and tiles, are usually composed of common feruginou9 
clay, sometimes ground, and but seldom washed. To prevent 
absorption of water by bricks exposed to the weather, a glaze 
may be applied, at a trifling expense, by throwing common salt 
into the kiln, when at its greatdbt heat. The ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians dried their bricks in the sun. 

The Hessian crucibles, are composed of a refractory clay 
and sand, moderately fine. Others are made of old pots, or^ 
crucibles reduced to a fine powder, or, a coarse one, in the 
place of sand, then black lead is mixed with it. 

Bfanufactories of fine porcelain, have long been established, 
in Saxony, and, at S6vres in France; — at Berlin, in Prussia; 
at Vienna, in Austria, at Naples, and at several towns, in Eng- 
land. Tbey are, or have been established at Philadelphia, and 
New York, and may soon be established in Ohio. Why' the 
manufacture of the common Liverpool ware, should not have 
been yet established in America, is surprising, but, as we have 
all the materials which enter into the composition of this ware, 
let us hope, ^at the ware will soon be made here. 

It requires experience and skill, and the first manufacturer 
may be mined by undertaking to introduce this art, but it will 
certainly be introduced into Ohio, before many years, we feel 
assured. 

COAL, 

Occurs in nearly every county east of the Scioto river, in 
oar hilly regioDi but, is most abundant, in Gallia, Lawrence, 
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MetgS) Sci(^ Athens, Hocking, Washington, Morgan, Mas- 
kingum, Perry, Licking, Ckishocton, Guernsey, Belmont, Mon- 
roe, Jefferson, Harrison, Carroll, Columbiana, and Tuscarawas 
counties. It is found in Portage oounty, near the Cuyahoga 
river. 

It bums easily, with a whitish flame, yiekUng a black smoke, 
and a bituminous odour. Its color is black, and it soils the fin- 
gers, when touched. Sometimes, it is combined with sulphur 
and iron. Some beds, especially, in Licking and Guernsey 
counties resemble, in appearance and distinctive characters, 
the canel coal of England. 

We find the following minerals connected with our coal, in 
this state, viz: 1. friable, micaceous and feruginous sandstones, 
coarse or fine giained. 2. ShiAe, or argilaceous slate, some- 
tiroes micaceous, and often bituminous, presenting impressions 
of leaves and vegetables, sometimes of fidtes. 3. Beds of 
marl and compact limestone, flint rock, and hard clay. 4. Ar- 
gilaceous iron ore, or pudding stone, cemented by iron ore. 

This coal is almost always found in strata, and there are three 
such strata, extending from Zanesville, to Wheeling, in Vir- 
ginia. There is one stratum near the surface; — secondly, an- 
other stratum, a considerable depth below it, and a third one, a- 
bout two hundred feet below the upper one. The upper stra- 
tum, in some places, is washed aw&y, being near the surface. 
It is a thin one; — the second one is thicks and better, and tho 
lower stratum is not so good for fuel, as the two strata above it. 

On the whole, we may safely conclude, that we have coal 
enough, and more than enough, to last forever, for all the uses^ 
to which, we shall put it, in all ages, yet to come. The coal, 
iron ore, and salt water, are all abundant in the same region. 
They form materials suflicient, to supp<^ and sustain millions 
of industrious, healthful, happy human beings, so long as man 
shall dwell on this earth. 

These three articles, furnish sources of wealth, of health and 
happiness, that will endure, and become, more and more valua- 
ble and useful, forever. 
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PRAIBUn IN OHIO. 

There are two species of natural meadow, which in pq>ular 
language, are called Prairies, The name is derived from the 
early French travelers; who, in their'own language, called them 
Protriet, or meadows. They are clothed with tall grass and 
flowering plants in the spring, summer and autumnal months, 
and on the whole, produce an a^ect, in those mimths, on a first 
view, very agreeable. It must be confessed though, from their 
nnifonnity and sameness, having few or no hills in them, that 
their beauties soon become tiresome to the weary traveler, who 
traverses these plains; for such is their unif<mnity in appear- 
ance, that afler riding all day across them, on looking around 
us at night, we fimcy ourselves exactly where we started in the 
morning. 

Wbt PRAisiBB,-generally, have a rivulet winding its devious 
way through them. Its waters are of a reddish hue, of a disa- 
greeable flavor to the taste, and unfit for the use of man. 
They are sometimes very wet and miry, and it is not uncom- 
mon for many of t|iem during the winter and spring, to be cov- 
ered with water to a considerable depth. Lying, as they do, 
either on almost a dead level, or surrounded by higher grounds, 
the water which accumulates on their surface, runs off slowly, 
while the main body of it is lefl, either to stagnate, or to evapo- 
rmte, under the influence of a summer^s sun. 

On the north side of Circleville, commences a wet prairie, 
extending northwardly, several miles. In width firom east to 
west, it averages firom half a mile, to one mile. Its descent, 
towards the south, is about one foot in a mile, as ascertained by 
a competent engineer, employed for that purpose, by our Can^ 
Commissioners. The Ohk> find Lake Erie Grand Canal, passes 
through it firom north to south. A small rivulet winds its way, 
firom near its centre, towards its southwestern comer, where it 
finds itself in the bottom lands near Hargus^s creek ; and a sim- 
ilar rivulet discharges its turbid waters into the Scioto river, 
near the north western comer of this natural' meadow. Near 
4 C 
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its centre, is its highest el6vatio% owing to the mouth of ^ Dry 
run,^ being discharged there, from the east. A ridge of 
land of considerable eleration, in some places, separates this 
prairie from the Scioto, on the West, the river being frons 
one fourth, to' a half mile distant from its western edge* 
These particulars must supply the absence of an aecompaay- 
ing map. 

Several years since, for the double purposes of nnking % 
fence, and of draining a portion of these wet lands, a ditch waff 
dug in them of considerable length, and from appearance, w0 
should say, it was four feet wide, and as many in depth, ^ 
examining this ditch, while the digging was going on, as well 
as the materiab excavated from it, we ascertained that this 
prairie contained a great abundance of peat. We have speci- 
mens of it, which burn briskly, and produce a good degree of 
heat. Its quality is of the very best species; it exists in quan- 
tities entirely sufficient, amply to supply with fuel, the sur- 
rounding country, for ages yet to come* It is composed of 
fibres, and is of that species called '^compact.^' Similar peat 
exists in a prairie through which the main itMid firran this town 
to Columbus passes, six miles sooth of the State Capitol, ll 
exists in all the wet prairies, which we examined ior it, in this 
county, and in those of Madison, Champaign, Clark and Mont- 
gomery. In December, 1814, we found it in the wet prairie^ 
adjoining to, and east of the town of Urbana. While on the 
same tour, we saw similar peat, in the prairie skirting the Mad 
river, fixun near to Springfield, Clark county, almost all the 
way to Da3rtoD, situate at the confluence of the Mad river, with 
the Great Miami. The prairie north of Circleville, appears to 
have been the bed of some ccmsiderable stream, the Scioto river 
periiaps. In some places it is four feet from the preient surface, 
to the ancient one. On the latter, once stood a thick forest of 
white cedar trees; these trees now lie oa the ancient surface, 
in difiermit stages of decay. Some of them appear to havo 
been broken down by violence, others were turned up widi 
their roots, entire, while others seem to have mouldered away, 
and died of old age. We have a firagment of one of these 
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teees*, whkh has oo it, evidept maiks of aa axe, or of some 
other fliiairp edged tool. From its appeumnoe, tince tbe axe 
wae applied to it, tkiB fragment must have lain many, very many 
centuries in the earth, where it was interred four feet below 
the present surface. There can be but little doubt, that the 
axe used, was owned by one of the people, who erected the an- 
cient works here. The whde prairie was once a cedar swamp ; 
and from undoubted sources of information, wc ore satisfied that 
many of our wet prairies were once cedar swampft also. Near 
Royalton, in Fairfield county, and in several places in the west- 
em part of Pickaway county; and, also in Warren county, sim- 
ilar proofs of the former existence of cedar groves in wet prai- 
ries, have been discovered. Time, and the accumulation of a 
deep soil, on the former surface, haVe made these prairies what 
they are. 

We have seen the bones of deer and other animals reposing 
on the ancient surface of these natural meadows; and we con- 
fidently expect to be able to find here, in great numbers, the 
bones of the great mastodon of Cuvier. The bones of that 
animal, found near Jackson Court House, in this State, were 
discovered on the ancient surface of a wet prairie. A tooth in 
my possession, disinterred in the bank of <Tlum run,^ three 
miles west of me, was discovered in a situation exactly similar. 
Many persons seem to have adopted the idea, that the mam- 
moths found in such places, were mired there and thus lost their 
lives. That individuals of that family, might have thus died, 
no one will pretend to doubt; but all the remains of that ani- 
mal, discovered in Ohio, so far as we know, seem to have be- 
longed to such as died a natural death; their Ixmes having been 
scattered about in confusion, in a manner entirely similar to 
those of our domestic animals which die of old age or disease. 
I know of no skeleton of that animal's being found in this state, 
though parts of them, especially the teeth, are very oflen dis- 
covered. They are washed out of the banks of small streams, 
passing through wet prairies. The teeth of the animal being 

• Thif ■pt cinn a was dtpotHsd In LaUon^s MuMMim Cinemnati. 
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less destructible than other parts of the skeleton, may be the 
reason why these are 80 often found; yet, I suspect, that, by 
examining the earth around where the teeth are procured, 
whole skeletons might be discovered— or. nearly whole oaes. 
It is true, that teeth of the mastodon are frequently found in 
and about Pickaway Plains, lying on the present surface of the 
earth; but these were doubtless brought and left where they 
are now found, by the Indians. These teeth, thus found, were 
near the dwelling houses of the aborigines, and no search has 
been made for the remaining parts of the skeletons. 

Where teeth are found in ^itUj further search ought alwfiys 
to be made, which would doubtless lead to the discovery of 
other relics, highly valuable. At the time when our wet prai- 
ries were cedar swamps, and presented almost impenetrable 
thickets, it is evident enough, that they were frequented by 
the great mastodon and other wild animals; and that man was 
here also, then, or very soon afterwards, appears equally evi- 
dent, from the marks which he has left, of his labor and his 
art, on the fragment of a tree, above mentioned- 

The fear c^ rendering myself tedious to the reader, admon- 
ishes me to quit the ancient abode of the mammoth, and 
describe 

Thb Dhy Praibibb. — ^They are not, as in Kentucky, under- 
laid with limestone; nor have we, in Ukus part of Ohio, any 
barrens thus underlaid. Ours are, so far as we know and be- 
lieye, in appearance like the bottom lands along our streams. 
The sur^e is a rich, black, deep loam, underlaid with peb- 
bles, which are water worn, rounded and smoothed. Many 
of these natural meadows, lie high above any stream ai water, 
now, or probaUy ever in existence. — ^If we have any tracts in 
Ohio, very properly denominated DiLimuii, Pickaway Plains, 
three miles below Circleville, belong to that class of forma- 
tions. This is a dry prairie, or rather was (me not many 
years since. This prairie is about seven miles long, and near- 
ly three miles broad. It was in this plain, that a human skel- 
eton was dug up, which circumstance was mentioned by me 
in a former volume of SillimanV Journal, to which I refer the 
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reader. The works of man too^ are (rflen found in such prai- 
ries, at a great depth in the earth. Such natural meadows, 
being dx the most part, destitute of trees, have induced super- 
ficial persons, (who never reflect, and who are too indolent to 
examine into the real fiicts in the case,) to conclude, that fires 
had been employed by the aboriginals to produce thiu efiect! 
The fonnation of these diluvian plains is entirely different 
firom that of the country around them; as much so beneath 
the sur&ce as above it. In tracts of country, . denuded of 
trees by fire, briars and bushes, forthwith, appear in their 
stead. In fiict, the growth of grass and flowering plants, 
which cover these delightful plains, is abundantly able to pre- 
vent the taking root, of almost any forest tree. The fiilling 
of a waLdut, an acorn, or the seed of any other tree, is hardly 
sufficient to disturb the possession of the present occupants of 
these ancient domains. The plum sometimes gets a foot hold 
in th^n: and the delicious sweet prairie grape is sure to take 
advantage of the circumstuice, and climb up to, and cover 
the tops of the plum bushes with its vines, its leaves and its 
clusters of purple fruit in due season. 

Besides, had fires destroyed the trees on Pickaway Plains, 
charcoal would have been discovered there, which is not the 
case, although the land, has been cultivated with the pk)w, 
during firom fifteen to twenty years past. 

Charcoal is as indistructible, almost, as the diamond itself, 
where it is not exposed to the action of the atmosphere. On 
a suHace so large, as that occupied by the plains, it is hardly 
possible, if they had been denuded of their woods by fire, that 
no charcoal should have been found. With me, this argument 
is entirely a conclusive one. 

The botany of these natural meadows is rich, and would 
affinrd matter enough for a volume. A Torrey, a Nuttall, a 
Mitchill, a Mulenburgh, a Barton, an Elliott, or evena LinnsBus 
might hero usefiilly employ himself for years, without exhaust- 
ing his subject, or gathering all the harvest which these vast 
fields present. It appears to me, that our botanists have neg* 
lected our prairies: but let us hope, that the day is not fac 
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dntant, when some fiiture LinnsuB will appear in them. U 
the field is vast, and the laboreis are few, the harreet of faaie 
will be the liefaer. 

Among the flawering plants, growing iathem, tbehelianthua 
efl^rs, perteips, the greatest number of varieties. 

From a carefhl examination of our ptairies, wet and dry^ 
we are satisfied that the dry ones are the most aneitfit, of 
the two^— that fires produce neither of them — diat in their na- 
tural state, a luxuriant vegetation is raising their present sor* 
&ce, every year; that the dry ones are extremely valuable 
for cultivation, and that the wet ones will, at no very distant 
day, furnish us with an abundance of iliel, in a country but 
thinly timbered, indeed almost destitute of wood, and without 
fe^sil coal, so common in our hilly region. If, as it is known 
to be the fact, our hilly region be well supplied with ironstone, 
and other useful minerals, together with salt water, nature has 
supplied the same region with inexhaustible mines of coal 
fbr their manufacture. If the level parts (^ this State, 
where the dry prairies abound, contain large tracts of rich 
land, the time is at hand, when they will be covered with well 
enltivated farms, whero the rich harvests will wave, and where 
naturalized grasses will afford food for large flocks of domestic 
animals. 

These remarks on our Prairies, were written, originally, 
more than twenty years since, and apply especially to that pe- 
riod of time. The reader will see, how our then predictions, 
have since been verified, within the intermediate space of 
time. They ore now, well cultivated fields, cloathed with 
tttne grasses, and grains. Our herds of domesticated animab 
Iced and fatten, where, so recently only wild animals, and 
itill wilder men, roamed over the surface of these diluvial 
plains. In the conclusion of this article we may say, that 
this state contains the meet and the best peat, of any state in 
tfie Union. 
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Tke relicts of the Deluge, tliough coduiiod m all parts of this 
•tale, yet, we wiU now confine ourselves, for the present, to 
thoee belonging to the coal region of it. In the vicinity of the 
Ohio rirer in the counties of Qallia, Lawrence and Meigs, also 
in the counties of Muskingum and Morgan, on the waters of 
the Muskingum river, these relicts are numerous and very in* 
t«resting. Near Gallipolis, imbedded in sandstone, are not 
a few trees of different kinds; such as the sugar maple, and 
one soeh tree was found, that had been perforated, to all 
appearance, by the the common red headed wood pecker. A 
fragment of this tree, with the hole, for the bird^s nest in it, 
was, many years since, brought to Chiilicothe, and presented 
to Qovernor Edward Tiffin. Several trees, were discovered 
in the sand rock, about three miles above Gallipolis, imbed- 
ded in the rock which there stood, in a perpendicular mass. 
Among these trees, we discovered a black walnut, with its 
roots projecting beyond the rock in which the trunk lay im- 
bedded. A black oak, was near it, projecting in the same man- 
ner. The moss of rock, appeared to be, eighty feet thick, where 
it was bare, uninjured and entire. In this mass on looking up 
at it, from its base, barks, leaves and branches of trees, ap- 
peared at different altitudes, all lying in the rock, as they were 
deposited with the sand, now become a hard sandstone. In a 
ravine, where the sandstone had been washed away, by a riv- 
ulet, a whole tree was found, by a man, with an aze, which he 
attempted, by a blow, to fasten in the tree, on which he had 
seated himself to rest awhile, after a fatiguing walk. The 
aze, struck out sparks of fire, rebounded and appraised him, 
that this tree, was no longer wood, but a hard sandstone. We 
flaw, among the trees of Gallia county thus petrified, white 
birch, sycamore, walnut, oak, and others not recollected. 

Near Zanesrille, indeed, in the very town, where a canal wak 
cot through the sand-rock, some twenty years since, there 
was found among other things a considerable number of tropical 
plants, such as the trunks, leaves, branches and roots of the 
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bamboo; the leaves, large, full, fresh, uninjured and entire, of 
cocoa-nut-bearing palm; the impressions of the tea leaf, of the 
cassia plant; of ferns, a great many; of the leaves and flowers 
of the bread-fruit tree, fuUj eiqNmded, fresh and entire, and 
perfectly uninjured, in appearance, as if they were in full 
bloom. The ba^, also^ of the bread-fruit tree, much flattened 
and compressed, we discovered in shale. Our Ohio fossil date 
tree, is large, and has wide spreading branches. Such an one, 
exists on the north side of the bed lying in the bed of the Mox* 
ahala creek, not for below the stage road, nine miles, west of 
Zanesville, oa the road to Lancaster, Ohio. The sand- 
stone, in which these tropical phmts are imbedded, contains 
considerable mica, and, resembles exactly, the sandstone, in 
which Mons. Brogniart found tropical plants, in France. The 
iron-stone, at Zanesville, is sometimes composed almost wholly 
of the roots, trunks and leaves of the bamboo. The sandstone 
contains the same tree and its parts. Small trees are of^en 
much flattened by pressure. The shale sometimes, contains 
barks of trees, between different layers of shale ; the bark is now 
fossil coal; and these layers, alternate with each other, shale 
and coal. 

FnHB, are said to have been found, though we saw but one 
fish, found at Zanesville, and that one was a pike. Fossil 
fishes are more frequently found, in sandstone, and we had 
one, several years, in our possession, it was a red horse, a 
species of perch, still living in our waters. That fish, perfect 
and entire, fell out of a mass of sandstone, which was split with 
wedges, by some st(Mie masons, who were building a wall of a 
cellar, at Buriington, on the Ohio river. It was a year since, 
in Letton^s museum, at Cincinnati. The shells of oysters, 
sometimes, unchanged, are found, in beds of sand, an ancient 
diluvian deposite, at Cincinnati. J. D(»rfeuille^s museum con- 
tains these shells. A few remarks, on the tropical plants, at 
Zanesville, seem to be called for before we leave this town and 
its environs. At this day, the bamboo, cassia, bread-fruit tree, 
cocoa-nut-bearing palm, dec. dec. are considered as tropical 
phmts, and grow only in such a climate, or in one, that is not 
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fory cold. That fact being admitted, twoquestioiis naturally 
prweot themselves, to the mind >— Have these plants changed 
their naturet Or, has our climate become colder, than it was 
formerly t Tropical plants, that are annuals, without changing 
their nature essentially, have been carried farther and farther 
north, until they have become naturalized, to a northern cli- 
mate. This remark applies, perhaps, to the palma-christi, 
and several other annuals. But, the bamboo, date, cocea-nut 
bearing palm dec. found at Zanesville, are not annual?. Has 
our climate beccxne colder t Some countries have become 
iMomer, than they once were. We suspect, indeed, we know 
from the writers of the Augustan age, tlutt Italy, France, Ger 
many and Britam, have become warmer, than they were, eigh- 
teen hundred years since. Horace, in the days of Augustus, 
introduces, us to Soracte, a mountain near Rome, covered 
with snow, and gives us a picture of winter, and here that 
picture is* 

M Vidas, at tlta stet jdv9 candidmn, 
^Softcte; nac jam fosdneant onus 
^SihslabonntM; geluqne, 
^ Fhimina, constiterint acutof 
^ DiflMlva iHgus, ligua fuper foco, 
^ Large leponaiif.*' 

What a pictureof the winter at Rome, in the da3ni of Augus- 
tus ! b would now best suit the meridian of Quebec. Who 
now sees such snows breaking down the trees, unable to sus- 
tain their load, at Romet Who now sees the Tiber one solid 
bed of ice, so that its current is congealed by frost t Who 
now, in the Eternal city, needs such large piles of wood on 
the hearth in winter t 

Are the snows along the Ister five ells in deptht Virgil tells 
OS they were se deep, in his time: That Uie largest deer, 
could hardly push the snow aside with their breasts, so that 
their horns, scarcely showed themselves above the snow^s, sur- 
fiice. What a horrid picture does he give us, of the winters, 
where Vienna now raises its imperial spirest The people 
5 
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there no laoger, are conq^eUed to live under gfround, in the win- 
ter monthB, and be obliged to bum wbde trees at once to keep 
the peq>le Gxnn freezing. 

Europe, has certainly been growing warmer^ not colder, 
during the last eighteen hundred years, and we have no proof 
that our climate, in Ohio, has been growing colder, during that 
period. If these plants have not changed their nature, nor 
our olimate become odder, within the last eighteen centuries, 
at least ; were not these plants floated here, by the ocean 
from tropical countries, in some remote period of time? The 
very appearance of these plants, on a first view, answers such 
a question. Had they been floated here from any great dis- 
tance, would their leaves, and especially their delicate blos- 
soms, been uninjured, fresh, expanded fully and entire, as they 
were when in full bloom? Certainly not. Between the time 
of their being in full bloom, in life, vigor and beauty, and 
that awful moment, in which they were overwhelmed, buried 
and imbedded, fixed fast and turned to stone, iron and shale, 
^here they now repose, and for unknown ages past have re- 
posed; scarcely one day could have intervened; periiaps only 
a few hours elapsed. 

We state facts. And, besides, whole trees, turned into stone 
with every root, limb, and the trunk; with the earth, where 
it grew turned up, showing that the tree had been only pros- 
trated, not removed, otherwise than thrown down by violence; 
such a tree, a hemlock, still remains, at Chitteningo, New 
York, unless travelers have carried it away for specinlens. 
That tree grew in exactly such a formation as ours in Ohio, 
and must be referred to the same period of time with ours, 
and must have been overwhelmed by the same catastrophe, 
which overwhelmed, our pahns, dates, bamboos, and othier tro- 
pical plants. Imagination can hardly grasp, the horrors of 
that dreadful catastrof^e, which scooped out those vast beds 
of seas, bays and lakes, all around the northern end of our 
gbbe, filling the vast space, between the Alleghany and the 
Bocky Mountains, with the ruins of the northern portion of 
our planet,* — covering our once tropical region, with the ru- 
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ios of the old world. Well might he, who wrote our only 
diort history of the deluge, declare, that ^the foundations of 
the great deep were broken up.^ We throw out a suggestion! 
far the consideration and reflection of our readers. 

If we suppose quite the largest portion of our globe to be 
water, and we have no reasons to come to any other conclu- 
sion (if we except to opinions, without proof, and even contra- 
ry to all evidence) and, that the eastern and western ctotin* 
ents and their islandic appendages, lie in the waters of the 
ocean, like two icebergs in the sea, it is easy enough to under- 
stand, that whenever, and by whatever means, the centre of 
gravity is lost which now keeps these continents exactly where 
they are, a revolution of these continents will take place al* 
most instantly. By this catastrophe, the earth would be swept 
of all its land animals, who would all perish, except such as 
happened to be on the earth where the two new poles would 
be formed, at the moment when the event happened. 

If all the rivers and all the currents in the ocean also, run in 
the same direction, not only every sea, and every ocean, hut 
every river, every brook, and every riU, and even every show* 
«r of either rain, snow or hail — nay every dew would hasten 
on another grand catastrophe of this globe. But the rivers do 
not all run in the same, but opposite directions. The Red 
River of Hudson^s Bay runs northwardly, the Mississippi and 
its branches southwardly. The waters of the northern lakes 
move northeastwardly — and the current in the ocean along our 
Atlantic coast runs in the same direction. The streams issuing 
6om the bases of the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains, 
run in opposite directions. Wherever mountain streams are 
shorter in their courses on one side of a mountain, than on the 
other side, thoir descent is greater than the rivers on the op- 
posite side of their common sources ; and the shorter rivers bear 
akxig in their currents an equal weight of matter with the 
longer and larger rivers. This is true, probably, of all the 
rivers in the world, but where it is not so, a current in an adja* 
^nt ocean makes up the deficiency. We have been long since 
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mirprised that no author had noticed this eihibition of wisdooit 
in the fonnation of mountains and rivers. 

We will not say, that formerly, catastrophes of the globe 
have been effected, by the running of rivers, which carried 
along in their currents such a weight of matter, as, by that 
melons to change the centre of gravity in the earth, and pro- 
duce any one of the awful catastrophes, which have several 
times overwhelmed our world, with ten^rary ruin and desola- 
tion. All we say, is, that by exactly such means, it might 
have been effected, almost in a moment, and that all the effects 
of such a revolution, are visible, all over the world. Every 
portion of the earth, by such means, might have been, at some 
day, a tropical region, and productive of tropical plants. 

Man and his works, have been found in many places, in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, in a fossil state. According to in- 
formation received eighteen or twenty years since, firom the 
Honorable Thomas Todd, then a Judge of the United States 
Court, a human skeleton, buried in an ancient stone mound, 
two hundred feet below the surface of a hill, was discovered 
in Kentucky. The owner of the land, dug through the hill 
at its base, for the purpose of uniting two small creeks, whose 
united waters were sufficient to turn the machinery of a mill. 
In perforating the earth, between the two creeks, an ancient 
stone mound, consisting of many cart loads, was met with, 
and on removing the stones, an entire human skeleton was 
found at the mound^s base. Judge Todd saw the place, the 
stones and the human bones, but my memorandum of the con- 
versation with my learned and revered friend, does not state 
the place, where the discovery was made. The death of the 
Judge, prevented my visiting the spot in question. We re- 
spectfully request his family, if they know where it is, to 
inform us. To his worthy sons, Robert S. Todd and Charles S. 
Todd, Esquires-we apply for an answer to this request. 

In a natural mound of earth, near the high road, some 
fourth of a mile, north of Circleville, seven human skeletons, 
were found, about eighteen years since. These skeletons, 
lay among earth and pebbles, evidently brought there and left 
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hj watei^-the tea. They lay in every inclination with the 
horizon, and were deposited hy the deluge, where they were 
found. 

At LooiflVille, Kentucky, when digging the canal there, on 
the surfece of a flat rock, many feet helow the sur&ce of the 
earth, ahove the rock, the works of man, were found. Fires 
had been made on the rocks and men had dwelt there. Since 
these fires had ceased to hum there, several feet of earth had 
accumulated <m the surfiu^e of the rocks, and trees, of the larg- 
est size, had been growing on that earth, during several cen- 
turies. 

SUITS Aim LnOBBTORB BSOIOM. 

West of the geological line, before mentioned, the minerals 
are very different from those of the hilly region, which we 
have been considering. Several of the counties, lying along 
this line, west of it, are underlaid, with clay slate, such as 
we have noticed near lake Erie. Such a slate underlays the 
western parts of Pickaway and Franklin counties. It pre- 
dominates all over Madison county; mostly so in Fayette 
county, and in Union county also; — as weU as in the eastern 
parts of Clark, and Clinton counties. 

Where that blue slate underlays the sur&ce, and comes to^ 
or near it, the slate dissolves into a blue clay, dnd produces 
swampy lands. We refer our reader to the Licking summit; 
and, indeed, to nearly all our summits, north of our hilly re- 
gion, or west of it, where he will find such clay, and such 
swamps. Hence, the origin of most of opr ponds, swamps 
and wet lands, all over this state. They exist nearly all ihe 
way across this state, from the Pennsylvania line, to that of 
Indiana, on the summit level, between the Saint Lawrence 
and Mississippi valleys. 

LDOBSTOini. 

OoM is a subspecies'-f-tlhe eampaU Ihnestone, and is a very 
valuable minertd. It usually occurs, in extensive, soUd, conn 
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pact masses, whose fracture is dull, splintery aod sometiiiies 
though, rarely conchoidal. It is. opaque, at the edges; its 
more common color is bluish or grey; it is seldom a pure car- 
bonate, but contains from two, to ten per cent, of silez. Some 
of these limestones, are so impure, that they melt, rather than 
bum into lime. Our limestone is of a recent formation, gen- 
erally, and may be called, diell limestone. It is either found 
in hills, with rounded summits, or under a level country. Its 
strata are often thin, lymg between strata of clay slate and 
is composed almost wholly of sea shells. This Kmestoi^e of- 
ten presents fissures and rents, holes and caves. 

In Kentucky, are caves of vast extent, and one of them, 
has been explored twenty-one miles, under ground, called the 
manunoth cave, in the vicinity of Green river. We have bilt 
a few caverns, in our limestone region, and they are of no 
great extent. 

In Highland county, are some caverns, near the Sinking 
spring, and a few sharks^ teeth were found in it, sevend 
years since. The most valuable bed of limestone, now known 
to exist, in this state, is situated Bve miles above Columbus, 
on the main branch of the Scioto river, the property of Mr. 
S. G. Renick. Large blocks are constantly taken firom it, of 
any desirable size, for pillars, and for fronts of houses. It is 
a durable and beautiful building stone, and bears a tolerable 
good polish. Id Renick^s marble quarry is stone sufficient, to 
last many centuries, for the Scioto coimtiy. 

Our limestone, furnishes an excellent lime, for building. 
Its calicination is now effected by wood, but the heat should 
not be great. 

Count Rumford, has invented an oven for burning lime. It 
is a high cylinder, with the hearth at the side, and at some 
distance above the base. The fire bums, with a reflected, or 
inverted flame. The lime is taken out at the bottom, while 
firesh additions of limestone are made at the top, so as to keep 
the oven constantly heated. Limestone, either moistened or 
just dug, calcines easiest If iky, it*shoiiU be moisteMd^rheD 
put into the kiln. 
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We have « few remarks, oa making it This is commonlj 
a mixture of sand and slacked lime. When saad cannot be 
had, pulverised dry clay or briek^duet, will answer as well. 

To the sand and slacked lime, if iron dust, or manganese be 
added, a cement may be made, which will harden under water. 
With such a cement, cisterns may be made, tan vats, and cel- 
lar walls, that will answer many oSeful purposes. 

Compact lime, is often used, as a manure, and our shell 
lime, is the best for that purpose. Sometimes, the stone is 
only pulverised, sometimes it is burnt. Many of our marbles 
that are full of shells, are very beautifully variegated, with 
spots of different forms and cok>rs. Sand and emery, putty 
and tin filings, with water, are employed in polishing this 
limestone. As yet, we have discovered but few beds, of this 
stone, which are used as marbles. Time and further research 
may discover to us, other marbles, at no distant day, in our 
limestone region. It is quite probable, that the best marbles 
lie deeper in the earth, than we have, as yet, sought for 
them. 

Southwest of Springfield, on the road to Dayton, is a lime- 
stone of peculiar appearance. Its structure and aspect re- 
semble, those in western New York, where gypsum and lime- 
stone abound. That near Springfield deserves examination, 
by some one, acquainted with those minerals of western New 
York. It is quite possible, that the limestone near Spring- 
field may answer a good purpose for backs of chimneys, and 
ought to be tried, by exposure to great heat, and, by then 
throwing it into water, while thus heated. That it is an ex- 
cellent limestone, for producing mortar, we doubt not, and by 
mixing with it a proper proportion of sandpit may produce a 
cement that will harden under water. 
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QIOAIflO SUAI118, 

Foand in the limeBtone formalicm, in the Miami country and 
above Columbua, on the Scioto riveri in Renick^s quarry. 
R. Buchanan fiimidied us with the names of them. 
Zcapkkm. 

WAMtLY, 

Calumopora — fiMirqpecies. 
Cyathophyllum — three species. 
Syringopora— one do. 

Casinopora. 
Thestra. 

EadiariL 
Encrinies— many species. 

Canckifera, 
Spirifer — many species. 
Terrabratular— many species. 
Producta do. do. 

Modiola-^three species. 
Mytilus. 

MoUuca, 
Trochus. Turritella. 

Turbo. Qrthoceratites 

Cruitaeea. 
Calymena — sereral species 
botelus do. do. 

The organic remains found in Tennessee and KentOcky, 
and probably in Ohio, not mentioned above, viz : 

WAMnJMt. ■PBCIEf. 

AstrsB, Delphinata. 

Pentremites, Enomphalus. 

BeUerophoui Natica. 

NautiiuSi Ampullaria. 

Hamites, Asaphus. 
Ammonites. 
Of Farositesi we hare a great many along the Scioto 
valley. 
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niMITIVE SOCKS. 

These are diacoveredi as sooq as we have ascended the sec- 
ond ridge, south of lake. Erie, as we travel southwardly. 
They consist of granite, sienite, black mica, and indeed eve- 
ry variety of mica slate, gneiss, and all the primitive rocks 
o£ this continent. They occur in amorphous masses, abrad- 
ed, and smoothed, by friction, and show conclusively, that they 
are out of place, and are nnciMmected with any other rocks 
in, or near, where they now lie. They lure generally, at an 
elevation of about seven hundred feet, above the present sur* 
&ce of the ocean. But where the earth has been worn away 
by some stream of water, near them, they have, in some in- 
stances, been undermined, and have fallen down, on a bwor 
level. These boulders, are found in large masses, covering 
in some places, several acres, reposing on the north sides of 
hills, of a diluvial deposite. They are rarely found on the 
southern ends of hills, unless removed thither, by some more re- 
cent revolution, than the one which deposited them originally in 
this country. These primitive rocks, we have seen all along 
the southern shores of the northern lakes, from the east end 
of lake Ontario, to the western side, of the southern end of 
lake Michigan. They are uniformly found at about the same 
height, unless removed by some force nxMre recent, apparent- 
ly, than that, which, originally deposited them in this region. 
From east to west, they extend, at least eight hundred miles, 
in a right line. Their elevation is everywhere, nearly the 
same, above the present surface of the ocean, and they are 
most numerous, on the northern ends of hills, pointing a little 
east of north — about three points <^ the compass. 

When we say, that these rocks are found, thus, in a line 
extending from the lower end <^ lake Ontario, to the western 
side of the southern end of lake Michigan, we do not say, 
that these rocks are not found, east and west of these limits. 
Bat, thus far, we have seen them, and have carefully examin- 
ed them, in person, and have noticed, carefully, every ctronm. 
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stance atteuding them. We saw none of them, west of lake 
Bfkhigaiiy between that lake, and the Upper Mississippi. 

They are found, in some instances covering half an acre of 
surface-<-and sometimes, three acres. There is snch a depos- 
ite, resting on the northeastern end of a diluvialhill, just south 
of the road leading from Dayton to Cincinnati, about three 
miles, perhaps less than three miles, southerly of Dayton. 
There is such a deposite, in the northwestern comer of the 
town plat of CircleTille, partly covered with earth, by some 
later event than the one which brought these rocks here. Tliere 
was, when this town was first settled, such a deposits, on the 
north side of the great mound, in this town. These rocks 
are found in considerable numbers in Madison county, rest- 
ing on the surface of that elevated, diluvial plain. 

Considerable numbers, may now be seen, resting on the bed 
of the Olentangy creek, several miles below the town of Del- 
aware between that town and Worthington. They have been 
undermined by the washing away, of the clay slate under 
them. 

These rocks, have been often uded, for millstones and 
sometimes, one boulder, is so large, as to make several mill 
stones. These are granitic rocks. They are used too, for 
underpinniogs of houses and barns. The couft-house in Mad- 
ison county, stands on these old rocks. 

By what means, were these rocks, transported here, and 
left, on our surface? That they have been brought here, long 
since the revolution, which deposited our sandstone and slaty 
rocks, of secondary formation; seems evident, from the fact, 
that they rest on the surface of a diluvial deposite of rolled 
pebbles. This diluvial deposite of pebbles, &c. is more recent 
than the sandstone and slate rocks. It seems evident, too, 
that the force which transported our primitive rocks here, was 
not so great as the one which transported the rounded pebbles, 
otherwise, the Icurge boulders would have been whirled around 
the hills, and lefl at the southern ends of them. 

Northern navigators, often toll us, of iceberges, floating in 
polar seas, with rocks, imbedded in them. We see the same 
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tdng take plaeei oa a small Bcale, in all northern eounlriesy 
where the ice adheres to the beds of the riyeis, on the re* 
torn of the spring, when the current breaks up the ice. At 
its bottom, pebbles adhering to the ice, are borne downwards, 
by the current, and transported, until the ice is dissolyed by 
the warmth of the sun. So, in polar regions, powerful winds 
and waves, break up the ices, the rocks at their k>wer surface 
adhere to the iceberges, and are borne away, to climes fiur dis- 
tant from their aatiye beds. What adds to the evidence, jn 
&Tor of such a trani^xnrtation of our primitive rocks, is th^ 
ftct, that their lower surfoces, show evident marks of having 
been scratched, raked and injured, by ccuning in contact with 
obstacles, on their journey hither. The upper surfaces and 
aides, have not on them, marks of equal violence. The last 
revolution or catastrc^he of our globe, brought these rocks 
here, and they moved slowly over the surface of the ocean, 
then elevated only seven or eight hundred feet, above its pres- 
ent level. 

If the same catastrophe, at its commencement deposited the 
round pebbles, in oblong, narrow hills, their ends pointing a lit- 
tle east of north; our primitive rocks, though brought here by 
the same current of water, yet it had, by that time, lost nearly 
all its force, and had settled its surface, &ve hundred feet, at 
least, at that time, and, soon afterwards, subsided altogether, 
and left our present lakes and rivers, to^accomplish what they 
have done since. Lake Erie has settled its surface one hun- 
dred and seventy feet, since that period, and many of our riv- 
ers have also lowered their beds, in the same time. These 
rocks, are Fraombkts op History, not to be overlodced, by 
the historian. They spedc a language not to be misunder- 
stood. The masses of rocks, in the hills of our sandstone 
region, show on their northern ends, and sides, marks of vi- 
olence ; — they are scratched, raked and injured by violence. 
We have examined these points of rocks^ on the northeastern 
ends and sides of hills, in Scioto, Lawrence, Jackson, Fairfield, 
Hocking and Meigs counties, and we always found the same 
evidences, of violence done to their northern extremities. 
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The primitive rocks, were gQkierally stopped^ in their alow' 
progress, southwardly, by the hills, ui the State of Ohio, be* 
causei we never saw one of them, in Kentucky or Tennessee; 
nor did we find them in the southern parts of the State of 
Dlinois. 

The same current seems to have swept over all the country^ 
west of the Alleghanies, but it remains doubtful, with the wri- 
ter, whether any primitive rocks, were tranqxirted by it^ 
west of the Mississippi river. Whether primitive rocks are 
found, between Fort Winnebago and lake Superior, we do not 
know, not having visited that elevated tract of country, in 
person. 

RIVERS. 

The streams of water, which we call rivers, and which orig- 
inate io this State, are the tributaries, either of Lake Erie or 
of the river which gives its name to the state. 

THB OHIO RXVJUt, 

Assumes that name dt Pittsburgh, in western Pennsylvania^ 
at the confluence of the rivers Alleghany" and Monoogahala. 
From Pittsburgh, it flows in a gentle cuirent, southwestward- 
ly, nine hundred miles^ to the Mississippi rtver, in latitude 37^ 
north, where it is lost, in the ^ great water^ as the Indian 
name implies — ^Meesyseepee. In a straight line from Pitts- 
burgh, it is six hundred and forty mibs to its mouth, in longi- 
tnde, 12^ west of Washington city. Its mean breadth, is 
about eight hundred 3rards. Its gentle current, in a common 
stage of water, is no where great, except at LouisviUot in lati- 
tude 38^ 10' north, where, in about two mtles^ distance, it de- 
scends twenty-two feet. The Louisville canal, obviates these 
rapids, and promises to be f<»ever us^ul to all the towns locat- 
ed above it, on the Ohio river. Towards the upper end of this 
river, are several islands, ^e largest of which, are Blanner- 
baasett^ below the mouth of the Little Kanhawa; Zane^s near 
Wheeling; and one, a few miles above Steubenviile, fomeriy 
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owned by General Darice. Between the states of Ohio and 
Kentuckji there are no islands in this river, worth naming. 
Those near Manchester^ are mere collections of mud. Ten 
states of the Union, contribute to the volume of water, flowing 
along in the channel of the Ohio river, — to wit : New York, 
Pennsylvania, OhiO) Indiana, Illinois, Virginia, North Can^a, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. Its valley occupies 
eight degrees of latitude, and eight degrees of longitude. It 
remains impeded by frost, but about two months in the year, 
from Cincinnati to its mouth. So many of its tributaries rise 
on its southern side, that it closes late in the year and opens 
eariy in the succeeding one. These southern streams have 
freshets in them, one after another, so as scarcely ever to be 
all up, at any one time. 

Vnien the freshets in the southern branches have done 
pouring their increased waters into the Ohio, the northern ones 
begin to pour theirs into it, though, inasmuch as the streams 
in Ohio state, all rise in about the same latitude, and on the 
same elevation, they often rise about the same time. The Al< 
leghany and Monongahala branches rise in the Alleghany 
mountains, among the snows and ices of that Alpine region, and 
these are the last to swell tho Ohio, Those who dwell along 
the banks of this fine river, know, from the drift*wood, and oth* 
er indicati(ms, what particular stream, has produced the fresh- 
et. The Big Sandy, sometimes brings down from its sources, 
in Ncnrth Carolina, the reed cane. The hemlock floats from 
the head waters of the Alleghany. When this last river is 
up, and it is the last to rise, the rafts of pine boards, descend 
the Ohio, covered with families, removing into, the Western 
states. These bring along with them, their all-— their wives, 
children, horses, cattle, dogs, fowls, wagons, and househdd fur- 
niture, of all sorts. Sometimes from four to seven rafts, after 
they have descended to Pittsburgh, unite all together, and float 
oaward to Cincinnati, before they are separated. Wherever 
the raft is sold, the immigrants either settle down, or land, and 
move forward in their wagons, to where they wish to settle. 

Since the introduction of stoam boats, the old keel boat, isi 
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•ekloni seen oo the Ohio. And, even the M Orleans ark| is 
lesB and less used, every year, while the steamer is employed 
more and more, to convey persons and their property. 

If the surface, drained by any river, gives a very ccnrect 
idea of the quantity of water, passing off through its channel; 
the Ohio is as large, as all ^e rivers in Pennsylvania, New- 
Jersey, New-York and .the six eastern states. It rises early 
in February, and continues up, generally in good order for 
stoamers, until in July or even in August. From that month 
and frequently, even earlier, it is too low for the navigation 
of vessels of much burden, during two, or even three months, 
until the autumnal rains raise it, so as to bo in a good naviga- 
ble condition. It rises and falls, about'sixty feet, on an aver- 
age, along the coast of the state of Ohio. Indeed it rises, 
even more than sixty feet, sometimes, as it did, early in the 
spring of the y ecur 1832, when it rose sixty^e feet, and produced 
immense injury, by carrying off fences, houses, hay and grain. 
It carried off the bridges on, or near it, across its tributaries. 
From Wheeling to Cincinnati, this freshet did a vast deal of 
damage, to all sorts of property. It flooded the lower part of 
Cincinnati, and drove away, for several days, nearly all the 
people, residing in the lower part of the city. This was the 
highest freshet ever known, since the settlement of the west- 
em states, by the Snglish. This extraordinary rise, was occa- 
sioned, by a rise of all the streams at the same time, which 
empty into the Ohio, whether originating north or south of its 
channel. This circumstance was never known to have occur- 
ed before, and may not occur again, within a century to come. 
But, we must leave this beautiful river — this Belleriviere, of 
the early French missionaries and traders, and, notice some 
of its branches; especially such as originate, in '^llie Thriv- 
ing State,^ and we begin with the 

jcusKiifouir, 

Which rises and runs wholly within the limits of this state. 
In Richland county, it originates in a swamp, not over thirty 
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miles, in a direct line, from lake Erie. The ponds in Portage 
county, (from whence the Tuscarawas issues, southerly and the 
Cuyahoga northerly,) are little more than thirty miles distant, 
in a straight line, from lake Erie. The surface drained by the 
Muskingum, may be fairly estimated, at about two hundred 
miles from east to west. It passes wholly, through a hilly re- 
gi(m, abounding in the minerals, roost useful to man. Its cur- 
rent is gentle, with few rapids in it, and these will soon contri- 
bute to put in motion, the machinery of a great number of mills 
and factories. 

On the banks of this river, from its utmost sources to its 
mouth, fossil coal and iron ore are abundant. In Tuscarawas, 
alone, these minerals exist in sufficient abundance, for thu 
state during a century to come. 

Next, lower down the Ohio river, the 

HOCEHOCKING, 

Pours its tribute into its parental stream. The Hock-4iock-uk, 
[Bottle river] of the Indians, rises rather north of Lancaster, 
and afler meandering along eighty or ninety miles, finally en- 
ters the Ohio river, in Meigs coonty, some distance below 
Blannerhassett^s island, and twenty-five miles below Marietta. 
Its size, may be estimated from its valley, which is eighty 
miles, from north to south, and averaging about fifteen or twen- 
ty miles from east to west. Its only rapids are near the town 
of Logan, called the MU of Hocking. 

This stream runs wholly through a mineral, hilly region, 
where fossil coal, iron ore, and salt water abound. 

Into the Ohio river, at Portsmouth far to the west of the 
Hockhocking, flows the beaatiful, mild and gentle 

SCIOTO. 

It rises, on the Ugfa, marshy summit level, between the Erie 
lake, and the Ohk> riv^, in the counties of Hardin, Bfarion, 
Crawford, Union, Delaware and Richland. Its branchae 
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are long and numerous; bence its Indian name^ Seejo tohl 
^Greatlegs.^ On the east side of it, empty into it, the Little 
Scioto, Olentangy, Gahannah, or Big Walnut, Little* Walnut, 
and Salt creeks. On the west side, are Rush creek, Mill 
creek, Boke^s creek, Darby, Deer and Paint creeks, and these 
are all ^ Umglegi,^ for their size. They all rise in a con^wr- 
atively level and alluvial country, except Salt creek. 

Where they rise, and also where they flow, the surface of 
the country, is either level, or very gently undulating. The 
soil, where these branches rise and run, is as fertile as any 
can be in the world, producing maize, grass, and grain of all 
the kinds which are cultivated in this state. At Chillicothe, 
the Scioto, enters the hilly, sandstone region, and passes through 
it, to the Ohio river, in a valley, of several miles in width. 
Above Chillicothe, the Scioto spreads its branches, like the 
frame work of a fan fully expanded, forming a semicircle, of 
about seventy miles in diameter at its upper extremity. The 
Scioto may be estimated by the contents of the sur&ce of its 
valley. It is one hundred and thirty miles in a direct line, 
from its summit to its mouth, at Portsmouth. Its breadth 
from east to west, will average seventy miles. From the town 
of Delaware, to Chillicothe, a distance of seventy miles, from 
north to south, in the summer months, the traveler sees the 
most beautiful country, in Ohio. It is a perfect paradise, wav- 
ing with grass and and grain as far as his eye can see. The 
country is animated by a people, living either in beautiful townfljn 
or along the road side on frurms. Sometimes are presented to 
view, large droves of cattle, horses and hogs. From Delaware 
to Columbus, the road runs near the Olentangy. From Colum- 
bus downwards, the traveler almost every where sees the canal, 
with its boats, he hears the sound of their horns, and sees the 
Scioto winding its way along to the Ohio river. This is the 
Scioto coumnnr, famed, in all time, since man dwelt on its 
surface, for its beauty and fertility. That ancient race of 
. men, who were the earliest inhabitants, dwelt here in greater 
numbers, than any where else, in the western states. The 
Indians of the present race, preferred this country, to any other^ 
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and lived here in greater numbers, in towns. Here, the wild 
animals lived in the greatest numbers, and we haf e placed our 
Capitol^ on the most beautiful spot of the whole Scioto country. 
Nature has already done her part, for this region, and man 
has done, is doing and will continue to do his, to make it all 
that mail can ever desire it to be, forever, ^ a home, swset 

HOMB.^ ^ 

Next in order, as we descend the Ohio river, one' hundred 
miles below Portsmouth, near the small town of Columbia, the 

LITTLE HIAia 

Pays its constant tribute, to the Belle Riviere. It rises in 
Madison county, in a small spring, a few miles from London. 
Some of its branches, rise in Clinton, but most of them in 
Green county. This river passes through a limestone region. 
Its length is nearly eighty miles, and its average breadth of 
valley, may be estimated, at about twenty miles. Originating 
in durable springs, it is for its size, one of the best mill streams, 
in the state. Though its valley is not much longer than that 
of the Hockhocking, yet, in summer, while the latter is dry 
in its bed, at its mouth, and for many miles upwards, the Little 
Miami rolls along, its good sized volume of water, to its mouth, 
fertilizing and adorning the earth along its banks, and furnish- 
ing a water power, which the people of that region, are con* 
stantly using for mills of all sorts, and for other machinery, 
moved, by its power. On this river, Jeremiah Morrow, our 
former member of both houses of congress, canal commissioner^ 
and governor of the state, owns and superintends, himself, sev- 
eral excellent miUs. Along this stream, more sea shells are 
ioumdy than any where else, in the limestone region of Ohio. 
Many specimens of them, are perfectly uninjured and entire. 

The soil of this region is warm, especially on its western 

side an4 is very productive of grass and grain. Green and 

Warren counties, lying in the Little Miami valley, are among 

the best watered, most fertile counties in the state, and they 

' E 
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are as healthful, and their people as good, and live in as easy 
an independence, as any farmers in this state. Towards the 
head of this river are some remarkable falls and rapids. 

Descending the Ohio river, thirty miles below the mouth of 
the Little Miami, we come to the mouth of tho 

OEEAT mxia. 

It rises on the same summit, as the Muskingum and Scioto, 
in wet, marshy grounds, or in ponds, and small lakes. 

The main branch of this river, rises in Hardin county, and 
some of its waters interlock with the Au Glaize, a tributary of 
the Maumee, so that by a portage of only five miles, we may 
pass from the waters of the Mississippi, to those of the St. Law- 
rence. The Cincinnati and Dayton canal is progressing north- 
wardly, and will soon make a line of communication, by canal 
navigation, from the Ohio river to Lake Erie. 

MAD RIVEB, 

A tributary of the Great Miami, rises in some ponds, from 
which, not only the Great Miami flows but the Scioto also. Mad 
river empties its waters into the Miami, at Dayton, a thriv- 
ing town of 5000 people. The Miami valley has always been 
admired for its beautifully variegated and fertile surface. Its 
valley may be estimated at one hundred and ten miles from 
north to south, and forty miles, or more, from east to west. 
Some of it lies in Indiana. This is called the Miami country, 
and take it, all in all, for soil, climate, water-power, but more 
still, for its improvements in. agriculture, and for its denseness 
of population, compared with any part of this state, and it is 
unsurpassed. Cincinnati is a large city, with all the arts 
of one^*all the institutions which are calculated to enoble, exalt 
polish, refine and render happy, the human family. 

Dayton, Xenia, Hamilton, Springfield, Urbana, Troy, Piqua 
and Rossville are thriving towns, in this region. 

But, we must leave for awhile these towns, and the water* 
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of dw BiissiaBippi, and pass orer the miry, marshy summit, at 
their heads, and visit the Great Valley of the St. Lawrence. 
And, we will cross over to the 

KAUMBB, 

Of lake Erie. The surfaces of the states of Ohio and Indi- 
ana, have, in a friendly way, contributed equally to make 
this river, as the citizens of the same states now are uniting 
their efforts to make a splendid canal along its whole length. 
It assumes its name, at Fort Wayne in Indiana. The town 
of Fort Wayne stands at the confluence, of the St Mary^s, 
which rises in Ohio; and the St. Joseph^s, a stream of Indi- 
ana. AAer this junction of waters, the Maumee, flows onwards, 
crosses into the state of Ohio, and feeling new life, after it has 
moved along slowly awhile in our territory, it finally leaps 
madly from rock to rock forming for eighteen miles above 
Perrysburgh one of the best, if not the very best mill stream, 
in the state. At the latter towu, it finds itself on a level 
with lake Erie, and is at rest. The lake vessels will ascend it 
to Perrysbugh. The Maumee, is one hundred miles, in length, 
and for the first fifty miles from its mouth upwards, it is sev- 
enty rods wide. It is one of the largest rivers in the state. 
Its banks are high, and begin to be very well cultivated. 
Along its borders, are fine bottom lands and its waters are stor- 
ed with fine fishes from the lake. 

The state of Ohio, is about to make a canal along it, from its 
mouth upwards, sixty feet wide, six feet deep, with a double 
set of locks, so as to admit lake vessels to navigate it to Fort 
Wayne. At no distant day, the Maumee valley will be thickly 
settled, and well improved; and, this canal will be studded 
with flourishing villages, towns and cities. 

SANDtTSKT 

River, rises in the western part of Rtchlaod county, an the 
nme summit leveU with the head waters of the Muskingum 
river, and turning westwardly, crosses Crawford, Seneca, Saa- 
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dusky and Huron counties, and finally discharges its waters 
into Lake Erie, at the mouth of Sandusky bay. It is about 
eighty miles long including its windings from a straight line, 
and its volume of water is about equal to that of the Little 
Miami. Its Indian name, imports a water with whirlpools in 
it. It abounds with lake fishes, and it has a safe and excellent 
harbor, for lake vessels, at its mouth. We proceed to 

HURON 

River, whose mouth is a few miles east of the Sandusky 
bay. Huron river rises in Richland county near the heads of 
the Sandusky and Muskingum. Running slowly out of Rich- 
land into Huron county, which it crosses, it pays its tribute 
to the lake, at the town of Huron. It is forty miles long and 
turns many water wheels, in its course. 

Sailing eastwardly, sixty miles, along an iron bound, and 
rocky shore, mostly; we arrive at the mouth of the Cuyaho- 
ghan-uk, of the Indians. 

In our voyage, we have passed two small rivers, rising in 
Medina county, and running quite across Lorain county, in- 
to lake Erie. They are fine mill streams, for short ones — ^forty 
miles l(mg. These are Black river and Rocky river. But we 
are now at the mouth of the 

CUTAHOOA, 

Or, as the Indians called it " Cuyahoghan-uk,^ Lake river* 
It is emphatically lake river; it rises in lakes, and falls into a 
lake. Rising in Geauga county, on the summit, it proceeds 
along on that second level above the Erie in doubt, whether to 
unite its waves with the Mississippi or St. Lawrence, until, it 
wends its way cautiously along, across Portage county, to its 
fidls, which are about thirty miles, in a direct line, from the 
lake, where having determined which way to go,.it leaps exult- 
ingly, from rock to rock one hundred and twenty five feet, in one 
mile, pouring along its channel, even in a dry time, five thousand 
euUc feet of water, in a minute, creating the very best water 
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power, in the state, within so short a dbtance. These are 
TBB Cuyahoga falls, on which, miib of all sorts are erected, 
and erectiug; creating an active, thriving and prosperous vil- 
lage. The people seem to he emulating the activity of the 
«nill8, and water, near them. The saw, the plane, the hammer, 
the trowel and the axe, are rivalling in speed, the roaring, 
tumbling, descending waters. Turning abruptly, here, away 
from the dull homely ponds, on the south, the Cuyahoga runs 
eagerly and rapidly to join lake Erie, falling on an average, 
eleven feet in a mile. The Cuyahoga, is about eighty miles 
in length, forty miles of that distance, or more, are on the same 
sammit, with the Mahoning and Tuscarawas. The former runs 
into Pennsylvania, and enters the Ohio at Beaver. The lat- 
ter is the main branch of the Muskingum river. 

From these falls to Cleveland, the water power is great; and 
on the canal, at Akron, not very far distant from these falls, the 
tame descent, is abready under the control of man, creating 
twenty-eight locks, within the distance of about six miles. 
From Akron to Cleveland, there may be, and soon will be, one 
continued village, for the distance of thirty-eight miles. At 
the very falls, themselves, are iron ore, sandstone of difibrent 
colors, of a fine grain, and of good texture, suitable for build* 
ing stone, grindstones, whetstones and many other articles, 
useful toman. Foasil ooaJ exists also^on the spot;-«eo that, 
here are all the materials of iiidustry, health, happiness and 
prosperity. The fbrest presents its trees, the earth holds out 
her minerals, and the water offera its never failing power, in 
mid of industry in all its fbrms, to produce wealth in all its 
Aapes; and happiness in all its modes of existence, either cor- 
poreal, mental, or mixed. From Akron and Cuyahoga Falls, 
to Cleveland, including ^e last named town; and all the space 
between them, there wiU be eventually, one great city of five 
hundred thousand people. The river, the canal, the coal, the 
iron ore, the sandstone, and, finally, the most beautiful inland 
sea, in the world, all conspire, to produce the same great result. 
The harbour of Cleveland now presents, in summer, a port as 
bustlmg, active and heart'<tirring, as the port of Baltimore^ 
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The canal boats, the lake vessels, the steamer of seven hun« 
died tons, with its tall masts, its wide expanded sails, with the 
sailor^s <<ye up ye o,^ fill the mind of the spectator, with 
life and energy. 

OSAim RIVBS, 

Rises in the northwestern part of Trumbull county, and 
proceeds cautiously along towards the lake, turning, some- 
times to the ri^t and then again to the left hand, a distofice of 
thirty miles, to Austinsburg in Ashtabuk county, where its 
course being arrested in that direction, it turns abruptly off to 
the westwaard after its repulse at Aubtinsburg, and runs more 
rapidly twenty miles farther onward and enters lake £rie, at 
Faibfobt. General Painesville, three miles from its mouth, is 
the largest town, on its banks. Iron <Mre abounds along its 
shores, in some places, and a furnace for its manufacture is 
erected, in its vicinity. Mills are erected on this river at Aus- 
tinsburg, and at s<une other places. 

Fairport, is as good a port as its name imports^ and both sides 
of the river, at its mouUi, are improving. The United States 
have improved the harbor, which is constantly visited by lake 
vessels. It is tbirty*two miles east of Cleveland, 

Thus we have noticed, very briefly indeed, all the principal 
streams, along lake Erie, within the State of Ohio. The 
Mavkeb is much the largest — the k>ngest, widest and deepest^ 
The Cuyahoga, in sizemo^s next, and is the best for mills and 
machinery, moved by water power* It has the most min<^ 
eral wealth on its banks, or near them. As to canal naviga^ 
tion, the Cuyahoga ^as the start of the Maumee, though the 
scene will be shifted within a few thoH years, when the Oiiie 
canal, ending at Portsmouth and Cleveland, three hundred and 
nine miles in length, will be surpassed by the Wabash and 
Maumee canal, extending from Evansville, near the mouth of 
the Wabash, quite to lake i^e, at the entrance of the Maumee 
river, into the lake. The lower end of the Maumee bay, is 
several miles in width, and this canal mingles its waters with 
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thoBe of the lake, at Manhattan. If the riven which descend 
into the Ohio river, ffom the same summit level, where the laka 
rivers originate, are longer than the latter, yet, they are not so 
useful as mill streams. The rivers descending into the Ohio 
river, seem to have been intended to produce, by their slug- 
gishness, a rich alluvial country, where grain would best come 
to maturity, and the lake rivers, by their great descent and 
constancy of volume, were designed to furnish a water power, 
to grind their neighbors^ grain, and to manu&cture the south- 
ern i&inerals into all the articles, that a whole great state shall 
eventually, and, forever need. 

Here, a few remarks on the summit level of all our longer 
rivers, may not be improper. 

Lakb Erob is five hundred and sixty-five feet above the sur* 
fiice of the sea. The summit between Grand river and Mahon* 
ing is three hundred and forty-two feet above lake Erie — that 
is the lowest summit, and two hundred and twenty-four feet 
above the Ohio river at the mouth of the Mahoning*. 

The summit between the Ouyahoga and Tuscarawas in Por- 
tage county, IS in a swamp, from which, streams run northerly 
into the St. Lawrence and southerly into the Mississippi — it is 
there four hundred and four feet above l&ke Erie and four hun- 
dred and twelve feet, above the mouth of the Muskingum, at 
Marietta. 

The summit oi Black river of lake Erie, and the KiQbuck, a 
branch of the Mnskingun, is three hundred and thirty-seven 
foet above the lake, and three hundred and sixty-one feet above 
the mouth of the Muskingum, at Marietta. 

The summit between the sources of the Scioto and Sandus* 
ky rivers, it three hundred and fifty-four feet above the lake, 
and four hundred and fifty*five foet above low water in the 
Ohio river at Portsmouth. 

The sunmiit between the Maumee and Great Miami rivers 
is three hundred and fifty-four feet above the lake, and six hun* 
dred feet above the mouth of the Miami river. 

These are the lowest summit levels between the waters of 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence in the state of Ohio. The 
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highest lands in the state, are along these summits and on the 
summits between the valleys of the largest rivers — such as 
the Muskingum, and the Scioto— the latter, and the Little 
Miami river. Jackson, Highland, Lawrence and Guernsey 
counties contain as highly elevated grounds as any in the 
state. The high grounds, on the summits near lake Erie, are 
swampy and wet; but, in the counties lying in the southern 
parts of the state, the summits are dry, mountainous, or hilly 
tracts. 

The swampy lands in the state, (escepting those near lake 
Erie, over which, the lake flows so as to drown them) are 
mostly underlaid, with blue clay, of such a thickness and 
compactness, as to prevent the water^s descent below it. We 
except, too, the swmnpy grounds along the rivers, which are 
too low to be drained. 

ALLUVIAL DEPOSITEa 

Those beds of clay, sand, gravel and pebbles which consti* 
tute so large a portion of the earth^s surfece along all our riv* 
ers, which fall into the Ohio river, are called alluvial depo- 
sites. These substances, which have been disintegrated, by 
the action of the atmosphere, frost and water, have been 
transported subsequently by the rivers, and deposited in hori- 
zontal beds, in valleys, in the beds ci streams, tff in plains. 

These deposites are d* a comparatively recent date. Some 
of them have been deposited within our own memory and others 
are now forming, under our own observation. They are pe* 
culiarlymteresting, indicating important changes in the earth's 
surface; and the examination of these deposites, is important 
to many classes of men,' — to the farmer, miner and manufact- 
urer. Their contents are sometimes very valuable, because 
they often contain beds of clay, which are useful to the brick- 
maker, the potter and the clothier. Besides peat, they often 
contain bog-iron ore, and calcareous tufa. 

Besides trees, the remains of extinct animals are sometimes 
found in these deposites. Numerous organic remains, the 
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shells of the oyster, and the muscle, the teeth of sharks, and 
of the elephant, are sometimes found in them. A tusk of the 
Asiatic elephant, several feet in length, was found on Walnut 
creek, not many years since, by the late Thomas H. Gibson, 
M. D. Walnut creek is in the upper part of Pickaway county. 

The teeth of the Mastodon were formerly found, along the 
bed of the Scioto river. A whole skeleton was found north 
of Lancaster, when the Lancaster laternal canal was digging, 
four or five years since. Another whole skeleton was found 
a few years since, near Massillon, in alluvial earth. The 
remains of the Asiatic elephant were discovered, whilo the 
the canal was excavating, a mile or two above Chillicothe. 

But, the greatest collection of the bones of all sorts of ex- 
tinct and non-extinct animals have, been found at Bigbonelick, 
forty miles, by water, below Cincinnati, on the Kentucky side 
of the Ohio river. The licks are a few miles from Colonel 
Robert Piatt^s house, situated at the point, where travelers 
should land from the steamer, if they wish to visit this inte- 
resting spot. 

Of tho animals, whose bones have been disinterred, at the 
Bigbone, are those of the mastodon, of the megalonyx,of the 
deer of several species, and, even of the common horse! 
Tona of these remains, have been dug up, and carried away, 
to all parts of this country, and, to Europe. A nephew of 
Chief Justice Marshall, we believe, owns the land — Zkslsh 
Marshall, Esquire. 

One of tho most stupendous animals of the extinct race, or 
rather its skeleton, was discovered several years since, in allu- 
vial earth, below New-Orleans, near the Mississippi river. 

About ten years since, its bones were brought to Columbus, 
and there exhibited, by their owners. This individual of an 
extinct species of alligator, was at least, when alive, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet in length, and its body was thirty feet in 
diameter ! This river-god of the greatest river in the world, 
as a heathen would say, must have lived in the times of the 
mastodon, mogalonyx and Asiatic elephant, of this region* 
8 
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The skeleton of this ancient and venerable chelonian reptile 
was found in the ancient alluvion of' the Mississippi, and near 
the mouth of that river. 

Of the mastodon, thousands, doubtless of their dLeletons 
repose, in our alluvial deposites, which will be yet discovered. 
They are all on what was once, the surfiice of the earth, 
and are now, from fiHir, to thirty feet below the present sor- 
face. 

The bones have been preserved in many places, by the an- 
tiseptic nature of the earthy matters which cover them. 

Trees are o(\en found imbedded a great many feet below 
the present surface. Such were fpund at the junction of the 
Ohio and Erie canal, with the Ohio river at Portsmouth. Se- 
veral trees entire, were discovered many feet under the 
ground, on the surface of which, trees of the very largest 
growth, had grown up, since this subterranean forest had been 
buried. Doctor Moss is our authority for the above facts. 

Man's works, such as arrow heads, are often found in oor 
alluvial earths. Such an article — an arrow head, was found 
ninety feet below the surface, while digging a well for the 
Hon. Jacob Burnet, at Cincinnati. That well was dug on the 
high plain, where the upper portion of the city stands. That 
plain is diluvial, not alluvial. The upper level of Cincinnati 
belongs to the same age, and to the same catastrophe of our 
globe, that the sandstone of our hilly region does. The cur- 
rent which moved the sand along in it, being checked in its 
course, by the hills on the Kentucky side of the river, depos- 
ited its load here, creating a spot, for one of the most beautiful 
cities of the west, to stand upon, where the citizens could be 
highj dry and healthful — forever. 

MINERAL SPRINGa 

THE YELLOW SPRINOS. 

Nine miles north of Xenia, and the same distance south of 
Springfield, on the stage road from Columbus to Cincinnati, 
possess strong medicinal qualities. The water is a chalybeate. 
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and is resorted to^ more and more, annually, by persons in 
health, as well as by invalids. The accommodations, at the 
springs, are as good as could be expected, in a country so 
new as this. There is a post office there, as well as a tavern, 
with one hundred guests, frequently, in the summer months. 
The proprietor has laid out some beautiful gardens on his 
groonds, and has erected suitably buildings. 

THBDBLAWASB SFRINQS, 

Are in the town of Delaware, twenty-four miles north of Co- 
lumbus. Here are accommodations for a considerable number 
of guests. The water in the springs is strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. This watering place is more and more resorted 
to, annually, by those who are in pursuit of health or pleasure, 
or both, at the same time. 

There are many chalybeate watering places in the state. 
Tliere is one at Williamsport, ten miles west of Circleville, 
on Deer creek. A similar one at Chillicothe, also, is coming 
into repute. It is situated on an acclivity west of the town. 
At the spring, a good view of the town is obtained, as well 
as d* the adjacent country, above and below Chillicothe. 
Il belongs to Thomas James, president of the Bank of Chilli* 
cothe. 

PBTSOLBUH SPSmOS. 

Four or five miles above the north line of Washington coun- 
ty, on a water of Duck creek, and within the limits of Monroe 
county, petroleum was found by boring for salt water. This 
Seneca oil, rises about four hundred feet. It is subject to such 
tremendous explosions of gas, as to force out all the salt water 
in the well. The sale of the petroleum chords considerable 
profit, and the article begins to be used in lamps, workshops, 
and in manufactories. It afibrds a clear, brisk light, and 
will be a valuable article for street lamps in our future large 
cities. 

lliere is a petroleum spring,in Chatauque county, New Tork* 
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from which the light hoase at Portland, is supplied with all the 
oil, used in thit estahlishment. This spring indicates cod io 
that region. 

There are many other such springs, all over the coal region 
of this state. Such springs issue from beneath beds of either 
coal or shale, and, we doubt not, many such springs will be 
found, in the same region, from which, vast quantities of petro- 
leum will be obtained. Large quantities of this petroleum are 
sold in bottles labeled ** American Oil,'' and used for sprains, 
rheumatism, gout, ^c. dec. It has acquired considerable cele* 
brity, already, and should it fall into the hands of some enter- 
prising " water doctor,'' or some, Swaim, a large fortune, would 
be realised by the sale of it. 

LAKE ERIE, ITS ISLAin>8 AND KINERAU. 

Lake Erie bounds this state, from the western limits of 
Pennsylvania, in the middle of the lake, extending westward* 
ly, along to a point in the water, north of Maumee bay. 
Lake Erie bounds this state, in a direct line, about one hund- 
red and sixty miles. 

The lake itself, is nearly three hundred miles in length, and 
is one hundred miles in width, in the widest place. Its aver- 
age breadth, is about fifly miles, and its circumference is at 
leapt seven hundred miles, following the various windings of 
its shores. Its surface occupies, about eight millions of acres 
of water. It is a beautiful inland sea, and is as useful as it is 
beautiful. It has many landing places, and, since the United 
States have begun to improve the harbors, along its southern 
shore, it has several excellent harbors, for such vessels as nav- 
igate it. Towards its western end, from Sandusky bay, west* 
ward, it contains in it, several valuable islands. Their names 
follow, viz : 

Cunningham's island, Put-in-bay ishmd, 

Bass island, Chill island. 

The three Sisters, Ship island. 

Rocky island, Pick pocket island, 
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Point Pcle island, Bolton^ iriand, 

Middle island, Hen and chickens, 

Strtmtian island, Turkey island, 

Snake island. Cedar island, 

Besides, many islets, when the lake is low. 
All these islands are west of the line, which separates the 
sandstone from the limestone formation^ — so they are either 
underlaid with the latter rock, or some of its kindred miner* 
als. Some of them contain beautiful sulphate of lime, or 
cr3rstaUne g3rpsum« 

One island contains so much sulphate of Strontian, as to 
give the whole island the name it bears. In the summer of 
1828, while in that region, we procured hundreds of specimens 
of this mineral, which we brought home, and now describe 
them, as they lie before us. They occur both massive and 
regularly crystalized. The crystals are usually four-sided 
prisms, vMously modified, and terminated by two, four or 
eight sided summits, sometimes compressed into tables. 

Its most common form, is an oblique four-sided prism, ter- 
minated at both ends, by four faces, standing on the edges, at 
the sides. ' The crystals are frequently long and slender, col- 
lected into fascicular groups, whose faces have a strong lustre, 
but are not transparent, though translucent. Its fracture is 
foliated and glistening;— >its color varies, but is either, bluish, 
milk-white, gray or reddish. 

Strontian island, is about twenty miles from Sandusky City, 
and is weU worth visiting, by the mineralogist. This lake 
rises seven feet higher in some years than in others, so that 
islands one year may be covered with water the next. We 
Imve said many of these islands contain gypsum, but, that 
mineral is found in great abundance under the waters of San- 
dusky bay, and on the point of land which lies between that 
bay and the lake. This is a gfanular gypsum, crystalized, 
and beautifully variegated by streaks of blue, red and white. 
Large quanties ai this gypsum are dug and carried away, 
down our canal, as far as Muskingum county. It is used as 
a cement and as a manure, or stimulant for vegetables; for 
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we cannot say which, though we do know, that it acts very 
beneficially on all sorts oi vegetables, in certain soils, though 
not on others. It acts most beneficially on vegetation, in a 
sandy soil, and in a time of drowth. We have reason to be- 
lieve, that this beautiful variety of gypsum, exists in great 
abundance, on many <^ the lake islands, fiur westwardly, all 
the way possibly, to lake Superior, or even, on the islands of 
the Superior — itself. 

The compact limestone of these islands, so easily approach* 
ed by vessels, will soon become very valuable, and be trans- 
ported all along the eastern end of lake Erie, where that rock 
is not found. The beautiful red cedar, o£ these islands, too^ 
will be sought for, and transported, to the lake cities and towns, 
on the southern shore. 

It is now one hundred and fifty-seven years since the first 
white man sailed across lake Erie, in the Griffin. Our har- 
bors, along lake Erie, are already visited by a merdhmtile ma- 
rine, of no little value and importance. 

Beginning at the west end of the lake, we haveMaumee bay 
at the entrance of the Maumee into this inland sea. This bay 
is several miles in width, and deep enough for all the lake 
vessels. Next to this bay oastwardly, is Pbrt Clinton. The 
next port eastward, is Sandusky bay, which is sheltered fitim 
all winds, and is an excellent harbor. There is a light- 
house here, as in Maumee bay, built and under the contnd 
oi the United States. Next eastwardly, is the mouth of 
Hi^n river, where the United States have done much for 
its harbcw. At the mouth of Black river. Congress have 
expended money very usefully to make a harbor. Next go- 
ing eastward, we come to Cleveland harbor, where a great 
d^ of lake shipping resorts. This is the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga river, and the end oi the Ohio grand canal. 

So long ago as August 1884, we counted, twenty-eight 
canal boats, twelve lake schooners, and four large steamen 
each averaging four hundred and fifty tens, l3ring in Cleve* 
land harbor, at one time. Hie steam veiseb had tall masts^ 
«nd they carried sails. 
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will inerease, anauallj, tog ag^s yet to come. There is a 
Kglit hoiiae at Cleveland, and there ought to be, ▲ xarirb 
BOBRTAL, for disabled seamen. Proceeding eastwardly, the 
distance of thirty miles, we arrive at the harbor of Faixpobt, 
where there is a light house, and an increasing commerce. 
CmanAVT and Asbtabula. are ports farther eastward. The 
beforementioned, are the principal ports, in Ohio, on lake 
Erie, upon which the United States, have wisely expended 
money, to improve them. 

To the officers who have disbursed the pabKc money, at these 
ports, we are compelled to award our unqualified approbar 
tioo, for the science and skill, industry and enterprise, eoon- 
€0^ and good management, which they have displayed, in 
att which they have done, in improving these harbors. We 
regret that we cannot name them, being ignorant on 
that poiqt, not knowing even one ol them, — but their labors 
praise them much. 

Lake Erie has its land and sea breezes, in summer, and 
it presents the same boundless prospect to the eye and the 
same solemn, sublime hum to the ear, in a calm, as Uie 
ocean does. In a storm, lake Erie, to aD the senses, pre- 
sents the same aspect as the Atlantic, when swept by a gale 
of wind. This inland sea is not rivalled by any other, in the 
world, for beauty or usefulness. Its citieti will soon rival the 
Atlantic ones, in size, commerce and wealth. 

TBS nSBBI^ IN OUR UVBSS, FOIIDS AHD LABIS, AND TBB 
DIFPBaKfT Bonn of TAKmO TBBB. 

When this country was first settled by us, fishes were found 
In all our waters, in great abundance, but since so many steam 
boats are empk>yed on the Ohio river, and so many dams have 
been erected on all our other rivers, these fishes have become 
•carce and more difficult to take. The kinds usually caught, 
are black, yellow and white perch; spotted perch, pike, trout, 
buffidoe, several species <^ sucker, two species of sturgeon, 
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one is the shovel nose sturgecm, eels and herrings, (not the 
eastern herring, but larger,) and taken m nets; garfish, chube 
and minnows; catfishes oi two species, black and yellow. 
Along the Ohio and ito branches, many fishes are taken in the 
spring months; by setting what is called, a trot 2m«, where the 
water is deep and still. The line is usually from forty to sixty 
yards in length. The middle of it is supported by boojrs, while 
its ends are fastened down, by large stones. To this line, a 
large number of short lines are &8tened, with hooks attached 
to them well baited, with minnows or craw-fishes. This line 
is visited morning and evening, qr even oftener, by a man, in 
a canoe, who takes hold of the ^main line, and pulls himself 
abng by it until be comes to one of these shorter lines, which 
he pulls up, and takes off its fish, baits it again and so proceeds 
along the whole length of his main line^ taking off the fishes, 
and rebaiting the hooks. In this manner catfishes are some* 
times caught, weighing one hundred p^finds. When t)ie waters 
are low, in the summer months, seines, are drawn, and large 
quantites are taken by tiiem. Pik^s'ore sometimes caught in 
nets weighing thirty, forty and fifty pounds. There is another 
method used, in taking fifihos which is with a spear; sometimes 
by torch light. Of this method of .fishing, the Indians were 
extremely fond. The fishes are attracted to the surface of the 
water, by the light, and the expert spearsman darts his spear 
into him, and drags him into the skiff or canoe. 

In lake Erie, are found all the fishes that we have named, 
as being in the Ohio, and branches. And in addition to these, 
there are many others idiosenames we do not even know. The 
white fish, of lake Erie, is a valuable fish and a delicious one 
too. Vast numbers of them are caught in Detroit river with 
seines. The speckled trout is in lake Erie near Bufialoe. 
The salmon trout of Michigan, the muskelunge of the Erie, 
Michigan, Huron and Superior, are valuable fishes, millions of 
which are taken, salted, barrelled up, and some of them sent 
down our canal, to the towns along it. But there are not 
enough caught, nor one half enough for our population. Not 
a fow barrels of shad, mackerel, salmon, as well as dried cod- 
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fiAesy haddock, 6ui. are annually brought here and add fioia 
the Atlantic cities. 

If we cannot wm get a full supply, from our rivevs, ponda 
and lakes, what will be our need in twenty five years hence, 
when our pq>ulation, in Ohio alone, will exceed, four millions 
ef people? Since our canal is c^ned between the Ohio river 
and Uike Erie, the fishes of l^e icdce are making their way to- 
wards the Ohio, wbjle tiiose d* the riv^ are traveling towards 
the lake in tiie canal. 

BiraiUBB, 

Have been, gt rather ought have been divided by Naturalists 
bto four osDEBs [viz.] 1. Chelonian, 2. Saurian, 3. Ophidian 
4. Batracian. In common language, these animals are, 1. tor- 
toises and turtles, 2. lizards and crocodiles, 3. serpents, and 
4. frogs and salamanders. 

Tliese orders are divided into several genera and these are 
again subdivided into several species. The batracians a^ 
divided into nine genera (to wit:) Bufo» Pipa, Hyla, Rana, Sal- 
amandra, Menopoma, Amphiuma, Siren and Proteus. All the 
orders and most of the genera, and their species live in this 
state. We are satisfied that they are imperfectly described 
by authors, at best, and not a few species are not even known 
to thom. To any one who wishes to escamina and describe 
them, Cincinnati should be visited by him, where ha can see 
them, in Dorfeuille^s Museum* Of batracians we have several 
new species, if not genera* We speak understandingly on 
this subject, when we say that they are imperfectly described at 
best. European Naturalists have shown much ignorance d'our 
animals, and the authors of our Atlantic states are about equal* 
ly ignorant. In a volume like this, intended for common read« 
ers, we have neither the space for a full view of this subject, nor 
the inclination to indulge our own taste in pursuing it, into 
details. We have divided our reptiles as we know that they 
should be divided and leave it to the young men of Ohio ta eac« 
9 ^ 
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tend their researches into this obscuroi and as yet, quite mis- 
understood subject. 

Having said what we have, for scientific readers, we proceed 
in the common method to treat this matter, in a way, to suit 
common readers. 

We have taken but a few steps into the path of Natural His- 
tory leading the way and pointing ahead, for the young men 
of this state, to icdlow us, and when we stop short, and stand 
by the way side, we pray them to march forward to the end of 
the path. Any one of them who feels within his own bosom, 
that he holds an appointment, to make a correct survey of Na- 
ture, not firom any civil ruler, but from Nature^s God, let such 
an one move onward, and fame and glory will follow his labors. 
No governor wilt appoint him, nor Legislature pay him. The 
Creator will reward him. 

We have fresh water clams^unio) in all our tributaries of 
the Ohio river, as well as in that river itself. We have strong 
reasons for beli^ing that this family of shell fishes inhabit all 
the streams in the Mississippi valley. Thirty or forty years 
since, this family were divided by conchologlsts intofour species 
of unio. Since that time one naturalist, makes them three 
hundred species! We have seen this animal in all the larger 
streams of the Ohio river; in that stream, in the Wabash, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Upper Mississippi, Rock river, loway, and Wis- 
consin rivers, but we believe that every species of this family, 
existing any where in the western states and Territories, may 
be found in the Scioto river. We are not among those who be- 
lieve that natural history gains any thing by multiplying spe- 
cies of animals, on paper, which have no existence any where 
else. ^ 

liniueus snnplified science, and rendered it easy to under* 
stand, so that any child of twelve years old could understand 
and comprehend it. Mns Elqabeth Buchanan of Cincinnati 
is an excellent botanist. Since the days of Linnseus, weak 
men have often been, the pests of science, by using terms not 
understood by common readers. These quacks in science, 
would be quite below our notice, did they not impose upon those 
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in power, who are sometimes quite as ignoraat as these pre- 
tenders. No man more scorned such quacks dian Qovemor 
Clinton, who often condemned them in his writings. 

We have ten species of snaii, or, exactly the same num- 
ber found east of the Alleghanies. 

We have the gopher which lives in our wet barrens. The 
prairie wolf never lived in Ohio, nor east of the Wabash coun* 
try, for which we feel quite thankful, and we have not either,, 
the green prairie fly, of the far-west, which is there so trou- 
blesome as to render it difiicult, in the wann weather, to trav- 
el across those immense prairies where they dwell, unless it be 
in the night season. 

But our wild animals will soon be destroyed, indeed, t,hey 
are mostly killed cff already. 

WILD AimCALi, SERfH r i tP^ TOSTOIBKB, AKD OTHER AMPHIBIOUB 
ANIMAU, aVADBUPBDS AND lESECTB. 

The wild animals el this state, are such as were formerly 
inhabitants of Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana. Among 
the camiverous animals we have the bear, black and yellow 
wolf and the panther, and the black and gray fox. 

Of those animals, that are camiverous and herbiferous, we 
have the opossum, raccoon, polecat and minL The wood- 
chuck or ground hqg, and ral^it, are herbiferous. Of squir- 
rels, we have the Mack, gray, striped and fox squirrels. We 
have too, the red, and flying sqirrels. The native rats are 
Mack and small, but the boats on the Ohio river have long. 
SBice introduced the wharf rat. Mice are d* the same species 
with those in the eastern states. We have the weasel, and a 
tDMill porcupine. Beavers were once here, in large numbers 
oo the high lands, at the heads of our rivers, but with those 
who caught them, they have long since disappeared from among 
OS. A few otters remain, along our rivers, and the muskrat is 
more common, doing injury, to our canals in places. 

We had once the bison and the elk, in vast numbers all over 
Ohio. When CircleviUe was first settled, the carcasses, or 
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rather skeletons, oi fifty individuals oi the fiunily of elk, lay 
scattered about on the surfaoei which the Indians had left 
here. We had an abundance of deer, and they are numearoua 
still m die newer parts ci the state. They are the oonunon 
red deer. 

Our serpents are rattlesnakes, of two species, one is a 
large one, the male black and thefemale yellow. These inhab- 
ited all this state, especially the hilly i^gioas, and they are^ 
tiiere now. The small spotted rat^ snake, dwelt in die north- 
western c(»iier of the state, ia the prairies there*^ It is scarce- 
ly twenty inches in length and is quite venemoos. Gap- 
tain James Riley encountered not a few of thenv while trav- 
eling in that region. Wherever hogs run in the woods,, tl^y 
destroy the rattle snake. At an early period of our settle^ 
ment, the large rattlesnake was found aJong the Scioto, in 
considerable numbers, but the newly settled inhabitants^ as- 
certaining that these serpents buROwed in n Imge stone mound 
a few miles northeastwardly from Circleville, after the ser- 
pents had gone into their winter quarters, fenced in the 
mound, and, as the serpents came out ef it m the spring ofthe 
next year, they kiHed them^ so that it » n rare thing new, 
to find one in this region. Phre miles above Columbus, on the 
main branch of die Sciota river, there was, fbrmwly, a den of 
serpents, of the rattlesnake ftunily, and a Mr. Hiomas Back- 
us, who then owned the land diere, endeavored to destroy 
the serpents, by keeping a fire, during tte winter nocM^ 
in a cave, where the sncJces had entfered their den. This 
expedient, not succeeding, he fenced in the den, and put n 
large number of hogs into it. This effected his objlsct, and 
very few of these serpents are now feund at, er near th* 
place. 

Why the bite of this serpent should not injure die hog, we 
do not know, unless it be, on the principle, that ofl is an 
anUdote to the poison of the serpent. The oil of olives, is 
known to be an antidote, and the fat of the hog may be so, 
likewise. 

The hog is fond of eating the serpent, and his poison is noi 
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|iro(ectkMi against this, his wont enemy. We have two or 
three q>6cie8 of black snake, very long and slender, one with 
a white ring around his neck« We have water snakes of sev« 
oral species and the common garter snake, but none of our ser- 
pents are pois9nou8, except the rattle sntike, and the copper- 
head. The two latter, are mostly confined now, to our hilly 
region, and will soon be gone. We have three i^pecies of tor- 
toises, viz: large black, small brown, with yellow spots on its 
shell, and the soft shelled tortoise. The latter lives wholly in 
the water, and is equal to the sea turtle, for food. It weighs 
(ran six to ten pounds, sometimes more. 

Lizzarda are common in the woods, and in pleasant weather 
bask on old logs, in the sun shine. Newts are common, in our 
waters. And in the Ohio river, and indeed, in all our rivers, 
is an animal, between the newt and alligator, and is often tak- 
en on hooks set for fishes. It is scmietimes two, or, even three 
feet in length, and of a most disgusting appearance. Is it the 
Proteus-lateralis? 

Cray fishes are quite abundant, in our low lands, some oi 
which are six inches long, weighing eight ounces. They taste 
like the lobster, and have the property of reproducing their 
antenns, when broken ijff. Their limbs when cooked, taste 
like the lobster or oyster — saltish. We have all sorts of frogs 
and toads. Our bull frogs are larger than any east of the 
mountains. 

Our insects are too numerous to be even enumerated, unless 
we devoted a large space to them. One of the most interest- 
ing and curious, is the cicada. It is somewhat smaller than 
the harvest fly. They are said to appear at regular periods, 
which some persons have fixed at once in seven years. Others 
have asserted, that these periodical returns are once in four- 
teen years— others say, once in seventeen years. His com- 
mon name is ^locust,^ he appears by the middle of May, and 
they are all gone, early in July. When he first appears, on 
the surface of the earth, he resetnbles a grub worm; is half an 
inch long, and three-eighths of an inch in diameter. He rises 
from the earth, perpendicularly, by a hole, which he makes. 
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with eqoftl ease thiough any kind of soil, wiiether of sand or 
of clay. Tbey first appear on the surfiiee, in die nigbt, and 
are then white and soft. They orawl up some bosh, tree or 
limb, and wait until the sun dries their shells, which enrelope 
them. This shell bursts on the insect^s back, out of which 
prison tiie locust crawls. Their bodies are very tender at 
first, and they cannot then, either crawl or fly far. In this 
state they remain one night, their bodies still moist, their 
wings expanding, and during the day following, they begin to 
fly a few feet, at a time, and by the &rst night, they can fly 
several rods. The insect has now arrived at full maturity. 

When the state was first settled by us, and during twenty 
years afterwards, wild bees were very numerous. The Indi- 
ans collected great quantities of honey, and sold barrels of it 
to the white settlers. In the woods along the Ohio river, but 
more stiU in the forests immediately around all our prairies, 
bees lived in the hollow trees. During all the warm weather, 
these useful and industrious insects hovered over the profusion 
of wild flowers in these meadows, and flew through the air to 
and frem their homes. Along the intervals of all our rivers 
among the wild roses and sweet briars, they plied ^etr busy 
work, spun through the air like so many wires, in right lines, 
and lulled to rest, the wild man, by their buzzing, humming 
music. But they are become scarce, and tiltne bees have not^ 
as yet supplied their place. We rear but few bees, and honey 
is not often seen in the state. Whv« we do not know. 
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BOTANY. 

TBEEB, 



White oak, 

Common European oak^ 
MoBsycup oak, 
Over cup, white oak, 
Post oak^ 
Over cup oak, 
Swamp, white oak, 
Chesnut, white oak. 
Rock chesout oak, 
Yellow oak, 
Snnili chesnut oak, 
Willow oak, 
Laurel oak. 
Upland willow oak, 
Running oak, 
Bartram oak. 
Water oak, 
Black Jack oak, 
Bear oak, 
Barrens scrub oak, 
Spanish oak, 
Black oak. 
Scarlet oak. 
Grey oak, 
Pin oak, 
Red oak. 



OAKS. 

Quercus alha. 
Quercus pedunculata. 
Quercus olivaformis. 
Quercus macrocarpa. 
Quercus obtusiloba« 
Quercus lyrata. 
Quercus prinus discotor. 
Quercus prinus palustris. 
Quercus prinus nxmticola. 
Quercus prinus acuminatuB. 
Quercus prinus chincapin. 
Quercus prinus phellus. 
Quercus prinus imbricaria. 
Quercus prinus cinerea. 
Quercus pumila. 
Quercus heterophilla. 
Quercus aquatica. 
Quercus ferrugihea. 
Quercus banistera. 
Quercus catesboBi. 
Quercus falcata. 
Quercus tinctoria. 
Quercus coccinea. 
Quercus borealis. 
Quercus palustris. 
Quercus rubra. 
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WAUIUTB. 



Common European walnut. 
Black walnut, 
Butternut, 
Pecawnnut hickory, 
Butter nut hickory, 
Water butternut hickory, 
Mockemut hickory, 
Shellbark hickory, 
Thick shellbark hickory, 
' Pignut hickory. 
Nutmeg hickory. 



Juglans regia. 
Juglans nigra. 
Juglans cathartica. 
Juglans olivceformis. 
Juglans amara. 
Juglans aquatiqua. 
Juglans tomentoso. 
Juglans squamosa. 
Juglans laciniosa. 
Juglans porcina. 
Juglans myristicoe porcinis. 



MAPLES. 



White maple. 
Red flowering maple. 
Sugar maple. 
Black sugar maple, 
Norway maple. 
Box elder. 
Mountain maple. 



Acer erocarpum alba. 
Acer rubrum. 
Acer saccharinum. 
Acer nigra. 
Acer pseudo platanus. 
Acer negundo. 
Acer montanus. 



White flowering, 
Yellow do. 



DOGWOODS. 



Comus florida alba. 
Comus flava. 



Cofieo tree, 



COFFEB TBBB. 

Gymnocladus canadensis. 



MAOirOLIAS. 



Big laurel, 
Small magnolia. 
Cucumber tree, 
Heartleaved cucumber, 
Umbrella tree, 



Magnolia grandiflora* 

Glauca. 

Accuminata. 

Cordata. 

Tripetela. 
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PAWPAW. 



PawpaWy 



Button wood, or 
Sycamore*— two species^ 



Yellow pine, 



Poplar, 
Cotton tree. 
Balsam poplar, 
Heartleaved, 
White poplar, 
American aq>en. 



Annona triloba. 

BUTTON WOOD. 

iPlatanus occidentalis. 
Pinus flavia. 

POPLABS. 

Populus. 

Populus ai^entea. 
Populus B ilsamifera. 
Populus Candicans. 
Populus canescens. 
Populus tremuloides. 



TBBBS NOT VERY COJOf ON. 



Grab apple, 
Mountain laurel, 
Black birch, 
Yellow do. 

Black alder, er Alnus, 
Buckeye, two species, 
Sweet buckeye. 



Malus coronaria. 

Kalmia latifolia, rare. 

Betula nigra, do. 
<< flava, do. 

Alnus ohiensis. 

Paria lutea. 

Pavia ohiensis. 

Besides the above named trees, we have many mor^ 
Among the trees enumerated above, the over-cup-acom oak^ 
the white and black oaks, the sycamore, the beech, the blaelt 
walnut, the white wood, the sugar maple, the shell barked 
hickory, the chestnut, the yellow pine, the common European 
walnut and several others are the largest trees we have grow- 
ing in this state. Their height ts often one hundred feet, 
and their diameter, from three to fotir, or five feet. We have 
two or more species of mulberry and so congenial are oar soil 
10 G 
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and climate to their growth, that this state might, with more 
propriety, than any portion of Greece, be called ^' Mobba.^ 
We have about four thousand plants natives of the state, and 
we know of no plant, either in Tennessee or Kentucky, not a 
native of this state. Of the oak family, we have more spe- 
cies, than any other state has, and if any native treedeserves 
to be an emblem of it, the oak, deserves that distinction. 
The walnut has the next claim on us. 

Whether we consider our latitude, our climate, our soil, our se- 
condary formation, or our low elevation above the sea, we readi- 
ly ascertain that our botany is rich. To those of our patrons, 
who, are thorough botanists, and possess all the large works on 
botany; any remarks which we can make, in this volume, ne- 
cessarily brief on all subjects, would be useless. To common 
readers they would be equally useless. We shall therefore con- 
fine the remarks which follow, to our grape vines, flowering 
shrubs and plants, and to such as are medicinal or useful in the 
arts of life. 

And we begin with a parasite and lover of all the trees, and 
shrubs, which we have noticed, under this head of botany. 
TbaX parasite and courtier is the grape vine. 

FAmtT. BOTANICAL NAMI8. 

Grape vine, Vitis. 



8PB0IK8. 

Fox grape, Vitis Vulpina. 

Sweet prairie grape, Vitis Sciotoensis. 

Hill grape, Vitis Accuminatis. 

White grape, Vitis Alba maxima. 

Red large grape, Vitis Rubia maxima. 

Frost gn^te, Vitis Xjigantea ohioensis. 

Besides these, there are a great many varieties, of these 
Tines. 

Thb fox obafb has a large fruit, as big as an ounce 
ball, it is whitish in color, and produces abundantly. It is 
cultivated in many places. 

The WHiTB ORAPX, is the largest grape and the shortest vine, 
growing in rich, wet and swampy grounds, in Brown and Cler- 
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moot counties. Its fruit is transpaient, showing every seed, 
in the grape, which is nearly an inch in diameter. The vine, 
attains a height of only ten feet, and half an inch in diameter. 
It deserves to be extensively cultivated, by Longworth of Cin- 
chmati, who has been long wwrtkify employed, in cultivating 
ail sorts of vines, native and naturalized. 

The next valuable tiative vine, now attempted to be introduc* 
ed to public notice is the swbst fraisiborapb. Its fruit is red, 
and when wild, grew extensively along the banks of the Scioto, 
in our once extensive natural meadows. It never grew more 
than twenty feet in height, and its vine, was only one inch iu 
diameter. It grew near the plum bushes and covered them, in 
the proper season, with its vines loaded with the delicious, sweet 
clusters of its fruit. Twenty years since, we have seen at one 
view, (near us on the Scioto,) treeless meadows, with whole 
acres of these vines, loaded with fruit, and covering the low 
plum bushes. Packed in sugar, these grapes produce excel- 
lent raisins, and pressed, their juice makes a most delicious 
wine, which we prefer to any imported from Europe. A Mr. 
Myers near us, raises more and more of them annually, which 
in appearance and flavor resemble the grapes brought from 
Lisbon. They are exactly alike, except ours is a native, and 
thrives best here, of the two. 

There is a larger grape than these, found originally on Deer 
creek, some twenty miles southwest of Circleville. The 
fruit is larger, but hardly so sweet as our Scioto, sweet prairie 
grape. The last one, or dsbb csssk osapb, is naturalized and 
thrives well. 

Thb Soioto hill grape vine, grows on gentle acclivities, 
iu this region, and attains, twenty or thirty feet in height, and 
its stem is half an inch in diameter. It grows on sunny sides 
of hills, among under-brush, and bears fruit well, when not too 
much shadod by trees. Its fruit is not so large, as either of 
the forementioned grapes, and it is rt ther too well stored with 
seeds. For a tart or jelly, it has no rival in any country, so 
delicious and pure is it, to the taste. It makes an excellent 
preserve^ and is highly prized by all who know its worth« 
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All these vines, we cheerfbUy^ and [vessingly and wannly 
introduce to our friends, N. Longworth, Esquire, of Cincinnati, 
and to William Prince and sons, of the Linnssan garden. Long 
Island. We wish also to introduce it to all other lovers of a 
vine, of modest merit, genuine and modest worth. Having 
brought forward these vines, humble, as to [wetension, show 
and parade, which they avoid, like those of the human fiimily, 
who rely solely on their own intrinsic goodness and worth; we 
now mentioa 

THB FBOST ORAPB, 

Whose vine, in diameter, is from twelve to eighteen 
inches, and whose topmost boughs often tower more than 
one hundred feet on high, covering the tops of the largest 
trees, along the Ohio river, and, all its tributaries. Thi« 
most stately vine, afler climbing to so great a height; after all 
Its lofty pretension, show, effort and parade, produces a fruit 
that is small, of a sonrish-bHter taste, and is of little or no val- 
ae. It resembles, in all respects, a cold, heartless politician^ 
who flatters, some foolish, weak man in power, to help him 
up to the highest station, in a state, which the parasite merely 
shades with his luxuriant foliage, without producing in return 
for the favor, a single cluster of an/ value. But we dismiss 
the whfAe grape family, with a few remarks. 

We have,in Ohio, not only one of the best regions for the grapo 
vine, but the very best grapes, now already, for wine or for rai- 
sins, and these are natives of our own soil and climate. Lying 
in the same parallels with those countries of Europe, where the 
^Ine flourishes best, our soil is even superior to theirs, for our 
own most delicious grapes. Having the fhiit, the soil and the 
climate best adapted to these grapes, all that is now needed, is 
the disposition to cultivate our own vines! Every family in 
this state, who own a few acres of land, might raise, annu- 
ally, all the grapes which tbey need. Ph)perly trhnmed, and 
taken care of, the vine never grows too old to bear fruit, and 
there are vines now in Italy, which are two thousand years old* 
Such a vine might be laid on a stone wall, on any sunny sid» 
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of a hill, in our hilly region, and be trained along, for miles in 
length. Even one such vine, might in time support a great 
number of persons, by the sale of its grapes, wine, vinegar, 
brandy, fuel, &c. <Sz;c. A volume would hardly suffice to tell 
all the advantages, which this state might derive, from the cul- 
tivation of the vine. Our hilly region is, in places, fit for noth- 
ing else, yet it is adapted best of all places, to the cultivation 
of the vine. 

The vines, imported from Switzerland and the Cape of Good 
Hope, cultivated at Galilopolis by our old friend, Menaoer and 
others ; by N. Longworth Esquire of Cincinnati ; and, by the peo- 
ple of Vevay, Indiana, thrive very well« and produce abun- 
dantly, but, we prefer our own Ohio grapes, to all others, in 
the world. The wines of the places which we have named, 
are hard, and contain so much spirit in them as to make one'f 
head ache, severely, af\er drinking a bottle of it at dinner, 
whereas, our wines, made along the Scioto and Miami rivers, 
from our own grapes, never produce any disagreeable effects, 
on those who drink them. This wine is as delicious as cham- 
paigne or Burgundy. It makes one^s lips water to even think 
of our own delicious wines, made of our own native grapes, 
without either sugar or spirits of any sort, in them. 

Our cider-wine, is composed of cider, twenty eight galkms^ 
and grape juice, three or four gallons. In such cases, sweet 
apples are used to make the cider, and this mixture sells at 
about My cents a gallon. It is used in the upper Miami coun. 
try, as well as all along the Scioto river. 

Besides the grape, we have the currant, in our gardens, 
whose berries are often used in the fhiit, either new, preserved 
in pots, or made into wine. This plant, thrives no where, better 
than in this state, and no where produces more or better ber- 
ries. They make an excellent wine, but, require a great dea* 
of sugar to render the wine palatable. 
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IfATIVB FLOWKRINO PLANTS. 

We mention only a few of them, not for the mere botanist, 
bat for all other readers. Those who want technical terms, 
are referred to Nuttali^s Botany of the United States. 

FAMILY. BOTANICAL NAME. 8PBCIE8. 

Red bud. Cercis. Canadensis. 

Thb plant is between a shrub and a tree, and it is every 
where dispersed through the woods, along the Ohio river, and 
all its tributaries. Whoever sees, but even once, the red-bud, 
in early spring, will never lose the impression, made on his 
mind, through the eye. The tree is then, one surface of beau- 
tiful, red blossoms, it is redder than the peach blossom, which 
it much resembles, in aspect. Its whole top appears to be one 
mass of red blossoms, forming a delightful contrast, with the 
dull, brown woods around it. 

To any lover of nature, who passes along the Ohio river, in 
a steamer, the red-bud, offers a rich treat, in early spring. In- 
stantly, almost, after this tree shows its red blossoms, the fami* 
ly of dogwood, cornus florida, of two varieties, one with white 
and the other with pale- yellow blossoms, opens its flowers and 
adds much to the beautiful aspect of the woods. These two 
trees or shrubs, as we pleaso to call them, are nearly of the 
same size. One species of dog-wood has a white and the other 
a pale-yellow flower, and they both eiqiand their large blossoms, 
about the same time. Thus, we have red, whitp and yellow 
flowers, in every direction in the woods, at the same time. At 
a distance, each tree resembles in aspect, so many large 
bunches of flowers every where dispersed in the woods. 

In autumn, the red-bud, is loaded with its pods, filled with 
seeds. The pods, siliquae, are about as large. as the pods of 
a small benn, whereas, the cornus, is loaded with red berries, 
rivalling in its aspect, the red-bud, in spring. Thus each tree, 
takes its turn, in wearing its beautiful scarlet livery. 

Several birds live on the berries of the cornus florida in win- 
ter, and mm uses the bark of its roots, as a medicine. It is 
dienominated tho ^yellow bark,^ and is as valuable, as the quia* 
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quinna ai South America, and is often sold in the shops, under 
that name. The wood of the same tree ^ the American bo^ 
wood^ is a very valuable wood of which to make flutes and other 
musica], wind instruments. It is used also by the engraver of 
wood cuts, in his trade. It is equally valuable as the English 
boxwood, which it Very much resembles. 

FAMILY. BOTANICAL NAME. 8PBCIB8. 

Pawpaw. Annona. Triloba, 

This is a beautiful bush, between a shnib and a tree. Soma 
of thsm grow thirty feet high, and are three or four inches in 
diameter. Its trunk is straight and smooth, its leaves are long, 
and they are shaped like those of the tobacco plant. Their co- 
k)r is a bright green. Before ripe, its fruit resembles in ap- 
pearance, that of the date of Austral Asia. This resemblance 
exists too, in its shape, size and color. The fruit grows in 
bunches of three, four and five in number, and sometimes, thej 
are twelve inches long and are three inches in diameter. Its 
flower is trumpet shaped and is of a pale red color. Its blos- 
soms appear about the s^me time, with those of the dog- wood and 
the red-bud. The pawpaw grows all along the Ohio, and its 
tributary waters, in the richest soils. For the size of the tree, 
it bears the largest fruit of any plant in our own forests. The 
seeds of the pawpaw are of a dull-brown color, they are flat, 
and of a large size. When ripe, its fruit furnishes the opo^ 
sum with a delicious food. The squirrel prefers it, when near* 
)y ripe. When fully ripe, the fruit is yellow, and resemblei 
the custard in taste and aspect. 

Thus far, we have followed the season in its advances, as to 
time, but having mentioned one trumpet-shaped flower we wil- 
lingly refer to others which bear simihur shaped blossoms. Of 
these, there are ten or fi(\een species. The largest one, thb 
Creeper has a stem several inches in diameter. It is a vine, 
ascending O'lr lofriest trees, to the tops of their highest boughs. 
Itis already extensively domesticated. This creeper and crafty 
politician cm climb up the side of any house, and cover the 
whole roof, with its vines, leaves and bunches of blossoms. These 
Tines have flowers, several inches in length, trumpet-shupcd. 
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of a beautiful red color. . When the flower falls off, a pod, (sili- 
qua) appears oq the vine} instead, which ffrows several inches 
in length. The seeds are all winged, very light and are easily 
transported by the winds, to a great distance. These plants 
will soon cease to be wild, where our cattle can get at the 
vine, which they are fond of eating, at least its bark, which 
being destroyed, the vine dies. 

Ther^ are other trumpet-flowers, of a white color, as large as 
the one which we have described These are all about to dis- 
appear from the same cause with the red flowered one. 

We have less ambitious trumpet flowers, than these of every 
color, tint and shade the red, the white,, the blue, the green,, 
the yellow and of every intervening shade of color. The vines 
of the latter* are some of them longer, others shorter,, running^ 
along upon the ground, or ascending any little eminence,, where 
they can show themselves and breathe a purer air. These 
flowers are indeed very beautiful. Besides these, we have 
two species of honey suckle, which climb the highest trees of 
our forests, in our bottoms, and show an abundance of flowers. 
But, we have a rose, a multiflora, growing in our richest,, 
moist lands, which ascends the very highest tree, it can find^ 
in all the woods, to the very topmost bough of a tree. It blo(Mns 
for months together, hanging in festoons^ from branch to branch,, 
and even, from tree top to tree top, clothed with its gorgeous 
bunches of roses. Its aspect regales the eye, the bees that 
hover among its blossoms* charm the ear with their humming 
noise, while its odors fill all the air, with their delicious per- 
fumery. This rose is domesticated. Hpw many other wild 
roses we have, besides many sweet briars, we cannot say, 
but we know, that we have many growing in every sort of 
soil, and accommodating themselves to each^ in size, color,, and 
aspect. But, for the present, enough of these ambitious flow- 
ers, that boldly challenge our observation, and compel us, to 
notice them, and celebrate their praises. 

We have three species of lily. They first appear in July 
and August. The largest one, is red, its stem rises from three 
to five feet, in height and throws out, from five) to twenty blofr* 
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ioms, in succession one after anotheri or two or three at a time. 
The second lily, is of a paler red» and grows three feet high, 
and throws out, in succession, eight or ten blossoms; whereas 
the third species of lily, is yellow, and grows only two feet 
high with three, and sometimes only two flowers. In their 
Tarious shades of every color, imperceptibly running into each 
other, dotted with dark spots, these three species of Uly, rival 
the rainbow in beauty, and truly was it said by our Saviour, 
of this flower, that ^ Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.^ They grow in shady, retired places, and 
seem to avoid the public gaze; fit emblems of the few of our 
race, who love goodness, for its own sake, reserving their all, 
6r those who best know their real, intrinsic value and worth. 

XSMCnrAL PLAlfTB, AlfD SUCH AS ABB USED HV TRB ASTS. 

The bark of the yellow oak, is not only used in tanning 
leather, but it afibrds a beautiful yellow color, which is perman- 
ent. It ia used much by clothiers for that purpose. Tbe barii 
of the butternut is used also by dyers, for coloring every shade 
of brown, to almost a black. An extract prepared from this 
bark, makes a physic, and its wood, is used by cabinet mak- 
ers. The bark from the roots of the box tree is a good tonic 
medicine. The bark of the yellow poplar is used in the same 
way, and is equally useful and more pleasant to the taste« 
The bark of the s^culus flava, (buckeye) is said to be a valu- 
ble tonic, and its wood macerated fine and soaked in water, is 
used in the mant^tdre of paper. Formerly large quantities 
of ginseng rooMr wef e dug, dried, and sent to the eastern cities 
tot sale, but it Is so fTo longer. The roots are gone before the 
hand of cultivation; Seneca snake root, the pticcoon, or bk)od 
foot, and many otlier roots are still used in medicine. So of 
the wild ginger, \vild ipecac, lobelia, pleurisy root, sweet flag, 
dodder, and mvLtff others. The crab apple is in high repute for 
a preserve or sweet meat. So of the cranberry, large quanti- 
ties of which are yearly gathered in the swamps, along th* 
11 * 
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summit level, in the northern part of the state, and earned M 
over it and offtred (or sale at high prices, which they readily 
bring* Many other useful, wild plants might be mentioned* 
such as the senna of two species, one large and tall, growing 
in rich grounds, the other low and small and which grows in 
our hilly country. They are both used in medicine. As as- 
tringents some persons use the bark of the red maple, the bark 
and unripe fruit of the persimmon (dios piros virginiana) craw- 
foot« beech bark, and beech drops, the bark of the wild cherry 
tree, and several other barks and roots. The leaves of hops 
are oflen used both externally, applied warm to the body, and 
internally in a tea to prevent putrefaction. This we know to 
be a most valuable remedy, in. such cases, it having been the 
means of lengthening our life, ever since the summer of 1823, 
when appalling disease and death swept off great numbers of 
our people in all the Western States. 

Besides these, we have a vast number of flowers from ear- 
ly spring to late autumn, appearing in succession, day afler 
day, and month afler month, evei* new, and always beautiful. 
Some persons have naturalized many of these wild flowers. 
Mrs. Mary Douglas, and several other lovers of botany in 
Chillicothe have introduced these wiW flowers into their gar- 
dens. 

PLANTS NATURALIZED AT CINCINNATI. 
BCIBNTiriO NAMES. COHMON NAMBS. 

Eriginia bulbosa^ Turkey pea; 

Anemone thalictroides, Rue anemone. 

Anemone Virginiana, Thimble «weedl 

Erytheonium albidum, Dogstootb vidlet, white. 
Erytheonium Americanum, Dogstooth violet, yellow. 

Trillium sesile* Wake robin, purple. 

Trillium pendalum. Wake robin, white. 

Trillium grandiflorum, Wake robin, white. 

Corydalus cucullaria, Colick weed. 

Corydalus glauca, Colick weed. 
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Delphinium tricolored, 
Delphinium exaltatum, 
l^ola Cucullaria. 
Viola pubescens, 
Viola striata, 
Viola canadensis, 
Eneneion biternata, 
Leptandra Virginica, 
Monarda didyma, 
Monarda oblongata, 
Iris versicolor, 
Commelina Virginica, 
Houstonia cerulea, 
Houstonia purpurea, 
Pulmonaria Virginica, 
Batschia canescens, 
Lysamachia ciliata, 
Lysamachia quadrifolia, 
Lysamachia hybrida, 
Dodecatheon integrifbliam, 
Sabbatica anguhuris, 
HydrophylluiA Virginicum, 
Phacelia fimbriata, 
Spigelia Marylandica, 
Phlox diraricata. 
Phlox aristata. 
Phlox paniculata. 
Phlox pyramidalis. 
Phlox maculata. 
Phlox reptans, 
Polemonium reptans. 
Campanula Americana, 
Lobelia cardinaKs, 
Claytonia Virginica, 
Ceaonothnt Americana, 
Qentiana saponaria, 
Gentiana ochrolenea^ 



Larkspur, eariy flowering. 

Larkspur, tall late flowering. 

Blue riolet. 

Yellow violet. 

White violet. 

Changeable colored. 

Wind flower. 

Culverts physic. 

Bergarootte. 

Bergamotte. 

Blue flag. 

Day flower. 

Dwarf pink. 

Dwarf pink. 

Blue bells. 

False buglos. 

Money wirt. 

Money wirt. 

Money wirt. 

False cowslip. 

Centaury plant. 

Burr flower. 

Miami mist. 

Pink root. 

Early sweet wiUiam. 

Early prairie sweet willam. 

Tall meadow sweet william. 

Tall meadow sweet william. 

Spotted stem sweet wiUiam. 

Creeping sweet william. 

Greek valerian. 

Bell flower. 

Cardinal flower, scarlet. 

Spring beauty. 

New Jersey tea. 

Blue gentian. 

Marsh gentian. 
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(Sentiana quinqueflora, 
(Jentiaaa crinita, 
Eryngium aquaticum 
Tnidescantia Virginica, 
Allium canadeosisy 
PoQtederia cordata, 
PhalaQgium e8culeatui% 
Lilium caoadensisy 
Lilium superbum, 
Lilium catesbei, 
Convallaria racemosai 
Convallaria grandiflore, 
Melanthium hybridum, 
Heloiiias dubia, 
Saurunis cenileum, 
Oenothera gnundiflora, 
Oenothera biennis, 
Guara biennis, 
Cassia Marylandica, 
Cassia chamacbrista^ 
Baptisia cerulea, 
Silene Virginicai 
Silene regia, 
Sedum tematum, 
Spirea lobata, 
Spirea aruncus, 
Gillenia stipulacea, 
Gillenia trifoliata, 
Rosa parviflora, 
Rosa rubifolia, 
Rosa lucida, 
Rubus odoratuSy 
Meconopsis diphylla, 
Sanguinaria canadensis^ 
Saracenia purpurea, 
Nymphae odcwata* 



Marsh gentian. 

Fringed gentian. 

Button snake root. 

Spider wort. 

Meadow garlic. 

Pickerel weed. 

Wild hyacynth. 

Meadow lily. 

Superb lily. 

Catesby^s lily. 

Solomon^s seal. 

Large flowering. 

Black flower. 

Black flower. 

LizanTstail. 

Large prim rose. 

Evening rose. 

Virginia loose strife. 

Senna. 

Senna. 

Indigo weedy blue. 

Catch fly scarlet color. 

Catch fly meadow pink. 

Stone crop. 

Pride of the meadow. 

Pride of the meadow* 

Indian physic. 

Indian physic. 

Small rose. 

Small rose. 

Many species. 

Rose flowering raspbeny. 

Celandine. 

Blood root 

Side saddle plant 

White pond lily. 
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N^har advena, 
Aquilegia canadenaiB, 
Clematis Virginicay 
Clematis vionia, 
Caltha palustris, 
Hcpatica acatiloba, 
Lynandra grandiflora, 
Dracocephalum Virginianmn, 
Scutellaria cordifolia, 
Euchroma cocinea, 
Ruellie strepens, 
Antirrhinum linaruia, 
Collinsia vema, 
Chelone glabra, 
Pentstemon levigata, 
Martynia proboecidea, 
Dentaria laciniata. 
Geranium maculatum, 
Hibiscus militaris, 
Liatris scariosa, 
Liatris spicata, 
Eupatorium coelestinum, 
Eupatorium, 
Aster nova anglica, 
Aster shcnrtii, 
Aster, varicms species of 
3olidago, various species, 
Achillea millefolium, 
Helianthus, twenty q>ecies, 
Rudbeckia purpureum, 
Rudbeckia, various species, 
Coreopsis tinctoria. 
Coreopsis, 

Silphium perfoiiatum, 
Habenaria psychoides, 
Habenaria incisa, 
Cacabatus stellatus, 



Telkyw water lily. 

Wild columbine. 

Vi^n's ftower. 

Leather flower. 

American cowslip. 

Liver leaf. 

Liver leaf. 

Dragon head. 

Scullcap. 

Painted cup. 

Painted cup. 

Snap dragon. 

Sn^p dragon. 

Snake head. 

Beard tongue. 

Unicom plant. 

Tooth root. 

Crowfoot. 

Swamp hibiscus. 

Blazing star. 

Gay feather. 

Blue eupatorium. 

Various species. 

N. England aster many spe. 

Star wort. 

Starwcurt. 

Golden rod. 

Yarrow. 

Wild sunflower. 

Wild sunflower. 

Wild sunflower. 

Sick weed. 

Several species. 

Ragged <jap. 

Ragged cap. 

Ragged cap. 

Campion. .^ 
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Orchis speelabUie, Gay orchis. 

Aplectrium hycmale, Putty roil« 

Cypripedium q>ectabil6, Mocasia flower, 

Cypripedium pubescens, Mocasin yeUow flower. 

Cypripedium Caadiduin^ Small white. 

Asclepias tuberosa. Swallow wort 

Asclepias quadrtfolia, Swallow wort. 

Asclepias yerticikta, Swallow wort. 

Apoeinema canabinmn, Indiaa hemp. 

Amoonia salixiiblia, Indian hemp. 

Asarum canadensis, Wild ginger. 

The foregoing list of native plants of Ohio, was fumisbed 
me by R. Buchanan of Cincinnati. The most of them have 
been cultivated in his own garden. Many of them are found 
in the gardens of Mr. Joseph Clark, and of Mrs. G. Lea, and 
all of them in the beautiful grounds of N. Longwof th, Esquire. 
This gentleman^s taste (or the collection of the elegant and 
curious plants of our own region, is deserving of all prai<>e. 
Why should we be indebted to other climes, for sickly exotics, 
whilst the woods and prairies of our own state, furnijih the 
most beautiful variety of flowering plants, throughout the sea- 
son! They are all perfectly hardy ^nd are cultivated with 
but little trouble. 

The misletoe grows on the banks of the Ohio, and near 
them. By procuring its seeds in September, it might be 
transplanted into the trees of our woods, where it would grow 
well, any where almost, in this state. 

We see all akmg the bottoms of the Scioto and the Great 
Miami rivers, all the plants that wo do. along the bottoms of 
the Cumberland and Tennessee, excepting the reed cane, 
growing still, neu these kuter rivers, where protected &om 
cattle. 

Such plants as require a very po<v soil are rare in Ohio, be- 
cause, we have little such soil; so of those thai grow in very 
high latitudes, or in elevated grounds. Such is the arbor vi- 
tae; it is found near the Yellow springs, in Greene county. 
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IhiMi^ with the hamamelisy or wttcUiazel, the alder, and Ca- 
nadian yew. The red cedar is found in several places on the 
high elift, along the larger tributaries of the Scioto near their 
heads, in Delaware county. The white cedar or cypress is 
found on some few clifis near the head of the Scioto. It once 
grew along the wet, old beds of the Scioto, but that was long 
•mce, and while the mastodon frequented our swamps, which 
were then almost impenetrable thickets. 

Most of our timber trees, will soon be gone, and no means 
are yet resorted to, to restore the forests which we are de- 
stroying. In many places even now, woodlands are more 
valuable than cleared fields. It is true, that in the northwest 
part of the state, we have vast forests yet, but it is equally 
true, that their majesty is bowing before the wood chopper^s 
axe, and will soon be gone. We do not regret the disappear- 
ance of the native forests, because by that means, m6re hu* 
man beings can be supported in the State, but in the older 
parts of Ohio, means should even now begin to be used to re- 
store trees enough for fences, fuel and timber, for the house 
builder and joiner. In our forests we are by far better off 
than Illinois state, Wisconsin, or Iowa Territories, where wood 
is scarce, even now, and coal is equally so, at this early date 
of their settlement. 

Though fifty years have passed by, since this state began 
to be settled by us, yet we have vast forests unfelled in our 
hilly region, and in the northwestern corner of the state. 
Even along the Ohio river, an European, as he passed along 
the stream, would naturally suppose from what he saw of it, 
that our interior was occupied by one unbroken forest, tenant- 
ed only by wild beasts and wild men. 

Mankind in all ages, even before the fall of man, and 
in all communities, have first settled along the rivers, and, 
their banks are even now, most densely populated. Paris, 
London, Vienna, and all the great cities of Europe, rear 
their tall and glittering spires on the margins of rivers. 
This remark holds good in every region of our globe 
whore a dense population ^ do congregate.^ Canals are 
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but artificial rivers, and attract to them a dense population. 
Good roads come in competition next, after rivers, either natu- 
ral or artificial, in attracticm. We are nroltiplying them, and 
thereby, increasing our numbers, our wealth, and our moral 
power. 

But we return to travel in our narrow path, out of which, 
we have taken two or three steps. From the wild woods, we 
come back to continue our botanical journey. We next treat 
of such plants as have been long cultivated. This we do uiw 
der the head of 

NATURALIZED PLAIITS. 

The cultivation of the yellow leafed tobacco has been 
attended with signal success, in our hilly region. This 
kind of tobacco, sells higher than any other, in several 
Ekiropean countries, such as Holland and Germany. It 
has sold even in Ohio, sometimes as high as ten dollars 
a hundred, in the leaf. It is cured in a particular man- 
ner, and grows only on rather a thin soil, such as exists in our 
hilly region. It grows on new lands, just cleared of their 
woods. A crop of wheat does well on the ground where the 
tobacco had grown in the preceding season. Instances like 
the following have often been known. With one hundred dol- 
lars, a farmer has purchased eighty acres of hilly land, in the 
woodF, which he, and his family, cleared off, or deadened what 
timber he and they did not clear off. He then planted the 
whole in yellow leaf tobacco, the first year, except such land 
as he reserved, for corn and vegetables. He erected his hous- 
es of logs, in which he dried his tobacco, by the aid of fire. In 
the winter following, he sold tobacco enough to enable him to 
purchase six hundred and forty acres of the most fertile land, 
in some other part of the state. In the meantime, he had a 
crop of wheat coming forward on the same land where the to^ 
bacco had grown. The latter crop, which when arrived at 
maturity, he sold for money enough to enable him to remove to 
his large &rm, and to go forward with his improvements there. 
In a few years he became a wealthy and independent farmer. 
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This yellow leaf UftAtod, li culthrated in Fairfield, Hocking, 
TetTYf Licking, Guernsey, Belmont, Starke, Muskingum, and 
many other bounties in our hilly region. In the Mifimi valley 
the cultivation of the palma Christ! has been attended with 
great success, and the intotifacture of* castor oil firotn it^ cold 
pressed. It has been found quite profitable to those who made 
it. The annual value of this oil, thus made, we do not know, 
but we do know, that it vA considerable. 

The cultivation of the sweet potatoe, along the Ohio river, 
and all its tributaries, as high as latitude 40^ north, has suc- 
ceeded extremely well. They are a very profitable crq). Its 
value sometimes is ^orth three hundred dollars, on an acre. 

In Lawrence county, cotton has always been raised, for 
family use. We raise the green seed, mostly, such as grows 
in Kentucky, below latitude 37^ north. This plant is more cul- 
tivated <m the Wabash as high as Vincenn^s, but, in so high a 
latitude it is not a certain crop, and it has to be topped in Au- 
gust to check its further growth. The largest field which we 
ever saw, along the Wabash, contained only twenty acres. 

Hemp is cultivated in places, and produces very well, but 
our people, as well as many others, do not like to handle it. 
Our Irish people prefer to it, the potatoe, just as our yankees 
do the pumpkin. 

Flax seems to be going out of use, and our people cultivate 
less of it every year. They prefer cotton to ftuc, and they 
prefer too, the cotton cloths of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts to their own manufactured cloths. The spinning wheel, the 
reel, and the loom are not much used in Ohio, especially the 
two former. Our people prefer buying their cloths from the 
east, to making them here, and they are right. The production 
of the articles of food — ^mectt and bread, for the hungry hibor- 
ers of the east, best suits our present condition. 
12 
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Besides our native trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, vegetables, 
and grasses, we have imported nearly all those, which are cul- 
tivated, in the eastern states. When introduced, from places 
lying in our parrallels of latitude, they even improve by the 
change, of soil and longitude. 

The apple, pear, cherry, peach, quince, ^. do well here» 
and produce new varieties, sometimes, which it would be well 
to give back, to our eastern friends, as a restored loan^ and as 
the interest on the principal which we have borrowed from 
them. Our western fruits, are delicious, and they are emi- 
grating, like their owners, to the far west, where we hope 
their fortunes will be made better, by their removal. The 
peach, pear and plum tree, are often destroyed, in old grounds^ 
by a white worm existing in vast numbers about its roots. 
A thorough washing of the tree, with hot water, and by digging 
away the earth from the roots, early in the spring, and as oflen 
as necessary, pouring on the ground and on the very roots of 
the tree, boiling hot water, will certainly kill the worms and 
preserve the trees. la Tennessee the same worm, we be- 
lieve, destroys the apple tree. 

The peach, originally brought from Persia, perhaps, flour- 
i3hes most, in a southern climate. It does better in west Ten- 
nessee, and in Alabama, than in Ohio. The tree grows larger, 
lasts longer, and the fruit is larger and better, there also; 
whereas our .apple tree, and its fruit do best here. We can 
exchange with those neighbors, by means of our steamers. 
We can carry them, our apples, and bring back their dried 
peaches and their cottons., 

The potatoe, (which we believe, was found in latitude 4fP 
south, in South America, which in temperature, is equal to 45^ 
north latitude,) does not always succeed here as well as it does 
farther north,;^jpither in quantity or quality. Our summers are 
too long for its growth. It is quite disposed to grow awhile, 
stop, start again and grow, and start again, producing a rotten 
inside; an unpleasant and unhealthy plant. This depends on 
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the season; some years it does better, but, on the whole, our 
Irish poCatoe is unequal to those raised in a colder region, in 
Western New York, <a Canada. 

Our Indian com is unsurpassed, by all the other com in the 
world. We raise the gourd-seed com, with twenty four, or 
or eren with thirty rows on the cob. One bushel and a half 
of ears, produce one bushel of duelled com. It excels all 
other com, in sweetness, and produces two quarts more Whis- 
key to the bushel, than the New York com. This plant grows 
only in the richest land, and requires so long a summer, as 
rarely to come to perfection, above 41^ 30' north latitude. 
This com was originally cultivated in this region, by the bdi* 
ans, from whom we derived it. It grows on the most fertile 
lands, from lake Erie, to the Me:sican gulph. It grows, along 
the Mississippi, from Rock Island, downwards, and indeed, in 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, below 41^ 3(K north. It 
produces, sometimes in favorable seasons, ninety bushels of cora 
to the acre, in the Miami and Scioto vallies; but fifly bushels 
are perhaps a common crop. The ground is plowed, but the cora 
is never hoed. Four boys, and four good horses, can cultivate 
one hundred acres of this corn, after it is planted. If hoed, as 
in the east, this grain would be better in quality, and the 
product would be one third greater, for the hotter culture. 

Wheat succeeds well within one half of our territorial 
Funits. Our country produces from twenty to forty bushels to 
the acre, on all good lands well cultivated. It is now, April 
1837, worth one dollar a bushel, it sells even higher. Let us 
calculate, a farmer^s profits, in the Scioto and Miami valleys : 
if he raises cora, or wheat, it does not cost him, more than ten 
dollars an acre to cultivate, get out and carry his crop to a 
market If a crop of cora, at fifly bushels to the acre, at fifty 
cents a bushel, is twenty-five dollars; deduct ten dollars, leaves 
fifteen dollars an acre, clear profit. ' Suppose, that he raises 
three hundred acres of cora annually, which amounts to four 
thoosand five hundred dollars. If he raises wheat, say one 
hundred acres, at forty dollars an acre, deducting ten dollars 
finr expenses, leaves thirty ddlars an acre, three thousand dol- 
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Ian loore^ in til 8«v«n thootuid five kundred doilais a year^ 
besideci aH hk pork, be«f ta« say, two Ifaeoiaiid five kmdrad 
dollars besides supporting his flumly. fSo tbat^ a fimneri who 
owns a tbonsand acres of land la the Scioto or Mnuni talleys, 
can lay up, ^ey generally each lay i^^ or mtter lay out, near- 
ly or quite ten thoneand dollan a yeaty in buyin|f coi^ivsi 
landS) in Illkioi% for their efaildren. These are our weahlaest 
farmers who own larsre fimns. 

If any farmers are prospering more th«i ours^ then we know 
not where to look for them* Farms which produce s«ch a pro* 
fit, could be porchased for f<:vty dollars, an acre. It is easy to 
see, that they are now worth, twice the sum for which they 
might be bought. 

ORASSBB, NATIVfi AltD lUTtTBAUaBD* 

When first settled, Ohio was a great grass country, especi- 
ally, along our rivers and in our prairies and barrens. Even 
in the woods, in many parts of our country, grasses grew every 
where. In prairies, there were grasses, intermingled with 
flqwers, in endless numbers. There was a clover, called ^ buf-> 
faloe clover,^ but, our native grasses have disappeared, mostly, 
and the naturalized, red top, blue grass, herds grass, red clover 
and white clover, have conquered and expelled the natives 
from our soil. Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, and 
the &rthest-west, are still covered with wild grasses ; but the 
tame grasses will one day banish them along with the Indians, 
over the Rocky mountains. The decree has gone forth, and 
it is in the course of a speedy execution,"- ^'That all the west 
shall be covered by well cultivated farms,*' all this country 
was intended for cultivation, and all those rivers of the far west 
will be navigated by the steamer, and the largest cities in the 
world, will one day, be in the west, aud exert a vast influence 
on the destiny of this nation. This decree is registered and 
recorded. 
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BIRDS, RESIDENT AND MIGRATING. 

These are nearly the same as those of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland^ in corresponding paralleb of latitude. 

OUR OOIYSTAin^ RESIDENTS, 

Are the turkey; turkey buzzard; hawk, three species; 
pheasant; partridge, or quail; blue jay; wood duck, seven 
species; sparrow; redbird; wood-pecker, five species. Among 
these are the wood-cock and yellow-hammer. The eagle, 
large baldheaded; small eagle and grey eagle, raven and 
crow. King-fisher; sap-sucker; wren; snow-bird; owls, two 
species ; prairie hen or grouse, and turtle dove. 

The blue-bird is seen in the southern parts of the state, 
every pleasant, warm day in the winter. 

MIGRATING BIRDS. 

The wild goose visits us on the Scioto, early in the autumn, 
and tarries with us until spring, living on the com in the fields, 
and feeding on the green, newly sown wheat. Many of them 
are domesticated, though they have the air of a wild fowl, and 
sometimes join the wild ones, unless restrained by cropping 
their wings. This bird lives all winter about Sandusky bay, 
and frcHn thence southwardly to Pickaway plains. Several 
species of duck appear among us in the spring, as they are 
passing northwardly, on their annual journey to the far-north. 
The wild pigeon comes in the spring, sometimes in March, 
or even earlier, on his journey north, and after paying us a 
visit, of about a month, passes on his journey. In September 
h^ returns to see us again, spending six weeks with us^ 
feasting on the pigeon berry, Phytolacca decandra, the new 
acorns, and other nuts, and such food as the country produces 
ibr hb use. 

Fonoerly the pigeons tarried here all summer, building 
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their nests, and rearing their young; hot the country is too 
well settled for them i^ow; so, like the trapper for beaver, and 
the hunter, they are off into the distant forests, where their 
fix)d is abundant, and where there is none to disturb them in 
their lawful pursuits. 

Loons are seen along the Ohio river, but they are seldom 
killed. The heron and the crane visit us in the spring, and 
tarry here all summer, and rear their young. The sand- 
hill crane lives on the Scioto, and tarries there nearly all the 
year. The robbin-red-breast, black bird, and Baltimore oriole 
visit us early in the spring, and tarry here through the sum- 
mer. 

Four species of swallow visit us: the bam swallow, the 
chimney swallow, the martin and the ground swallow. They 
spend the summer with us, until their young are reared, when 
they leave us abruptly. The magpie comes in April or May. 
We call him bob-of-lincoln. He is not much of a musician, 
though that is not his fault, as he labors hard to sing as well 
as he can. 

We have the yellow bird, resembling the canary bird, ex- 
cept in his color. It is undoubtedly of the same family. We 
have several species of humming-birds and the goldfinch. 

The whip-poor-will visits us not very eariy in the spring. 
The king bird comes as socmi as he thinks the bees, hovering 
about the flowers, are numerous enough to feed himself and 
his young ones. This, Head of a Depabtiubnt, lives only on 
the most industrious classes of insects. . 

After a long storm from the southwest, many birds of difie- 
rent species are often seen here, of a most beautiftil plumage, 
which disappear again after a week^s fair weather. We do 
not even know their names. The pewee comes early and 
retires early. Chills, or stormy petrels are often seen along 
the Ohio river, before a southwestern storm. A few years 
since, paroquetts, in large flocks lived in the woods, along the 
Ohio river, from Miller's bottom downwards, and akmg the 
Scioto river, upwards fnmi its mouth, to where Columbus now 
ittands. They are still in the woods afamg the bottoms below 
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CSiillicothe near the riv^, wlMie there if Ike peeper feed tar 
them to eat, aad birds enough for them to tenMniby their 
eqalling noLie* We have the cat-bird of two speciea, snipes, 
and the real ortolan. 

We have four species of THSvni, but the brown one deserves 
our special notice for his singing, and hts imitative pewers. 
He delighted once to live along the Scioto river, among the 
great variety of feathered songsters, that then dwelt along 
the banks of the Seiolo. As we have often, more than twenty 
years since, while travelling in the then woods a)ong the banks 
of the Scioto, stepped awhile to hear him sing, and see him 
act his several comedies and tragedies ; it seems no more 
than right to give our rea4ers sqme idea of his several per* 
formancee on such occasions. This Shakspeare among birds, 
seats himself on some tree, where the greatest variety of all 
sort^ of birds dwell, and makes it his busineas to mock and 
disappoint them. Hence, his common ilame of mocking- 
bird. Having seated himself in a proper place, he listens in 
profound silence to the soQgs of the several sorts of birds 
around him. In the vernal season he makes the lave coJi of a 
female of some near neighbor, with heaxt-stirridg melody, 
until the males come in flocks to caress their loved mate, 
when lo! no such lovely bird is there. They find instead of 
the lovely fair one, a homely brown thrush. Having succeed- 
ed in imposing on one species, he proceeds to play off similar 
^< tricks upon other travellers.^ He continues his play, until 
he is satisfied with his own mischief and his neighbors' disap- 
pointments. 

When the other birds have yoong ones, he watches their 
nests, until the parents have left them in quest of food, when, 
seating himself near their domiciles, he imitates the scream 
of the hawk or some other bird of prey. If the parents heed 
this scream and come home, very well, but if not heeded by 
them^ he proceeds to imitate the voice of the young ones in 
the utmost distress and agony. He utters their shrill cry and 
their dying groan, when the affrighted and afflicted pa- 
rento come flymg in the utmost haste and trepidation to re- 
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Heve their sttfibring, dying young ones^ but behold! no one is' 
near them, but the innocent, the plain, the honest and candid 
Mb. Thsush, who retires as if laughing in his sleere, at the 
trick which he has played off upon the parents. 

In the evening, after the birds have reared thehr young ones, 
and when all join to raise their several hymns of praise, the 
thrush seats himself in this woodland orchestra, and begins by 
singing in succession, the notes and songs of all the birds 
around him, beating all of them, using their own notes, and 
singing their own songs. 

Having thus, as he supposes, carried off the prize in this 
musical contest, he prepares for his ^nole, by taking his seat 
on the topmost end of the highest bough of the loftiest tree, 
standing on the highest ground in all the grove, and then he 
commences to sing his own clear notes, and his own most 
delightful song. At times, his wings are expanded, his neck 
is extended, every feather on bis whole body, quivers with 
bb exertion of every limb, and his whole soul is exerted to its 
utmost power, to produce the most perfect melody that was 
overheard in the woods of Ohio. He continues his delightful 
music, until after all the other birds are silent and still, so 
that his own song is the only one, then heard in all the grove, 
far and wide, all around him, for a long time. 

Thus we tee, that he can act a principal part in the beggar^s 
opera, or in the comedy of errors. He c^an play Falstaff in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, the Ghost in Hamlet, or, Mac- 
beth in tragedy, and well deserves to be called Williaic 
Shakspsarb among the birds, not of Stratford upon the Avon, 
but of Chillicothb upon the Scioto. 

MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY, DISEASES, CLIMATE, TORNADOES 
AND THE WINTERS IN THIS STATE. 

In the Autumn of 1806, a fever of the remittent type, made 
its appearance, extending from the Ohio river, on the south, to 
Lake Erie on the north. 

Its symptoms were chills in the forenoon, between ten and 
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eleTea o^cloeky which were suoceded by vident fever, afterwards 
ID an hour and a half* The fever continued to rage till about 
six o'clock, in the evening. During the exacerbation, great 
pain or oppression was felt in the brain, liver, spleen or stomach, 
and frequently, in all these organs. The sweating stage took 
place about midnight. By daylight, there was a respite, but 
not a total exemption from the urgency of these symptoms. 

lliis was the conmion course of the disease, but there were 
occasicmally found, distinct intermittents and a few cases of 
ccmtinued fever. The first cases mentioned afforded no oppor- 
tunity for interposing tonicks. In the second order, every 
conoKMi man as well as the physician was acquainted with the 
proper, and certain remedy; and the third form of the epidem- 
ic, was most safely left to the healing power of nature. 

Such however, was the malignancy of our autumnal diseases, 
that from the best information we can procure, the Hockhock- 
tng country, (now called Lancaster,) in a circle of five miles 
around Lancaster, the one fifth of the inhabitants died, in that 
year! From information given us by many in the same circle 
around Chillicothe, one sixth part of the inhabitants were swept 
off by death. 

As a sequel to this epidemic, a most annoyingand incoirifi- 
ble affection of the skin took place; nor have there been want- 
ing cases of the same description in any year since the above 
mentioned. The emigrants from the Atlantic states could not 
be persuaded, that it was not the same disease which in their 
country, is denominated itch. But in this opinion they are 
certainly mistaken, inasmuch as it resists all the remedies 
which are successfully employed in that disease. 

mUL SIOKNJMV. 

Its most prominent s3rmptoms were first, a sense of uncom- 
mon lassitude, and a lisUessness, and aversion to muscular mo- 
tioQ. A slight pain about the ancles, which seemed gradually 
to ascend to the calves of the legs, and in a few hours more, a 
18 I 
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dull pain, which soon tenninated in a spasmy or a eraintp of the 
stomach. This was quickly followed by violent eSbrU to vOok 
it, which continued for four, five, six or seven days; or until 
death closed the scene. If the patient recovered it was only to 
receive at no very distant period, another shock, equally terri- 
fic and appalling. The geographical range of this fiall disease^ 
was confined mostly to the barrens. 

The diagnoeticks between this disease, and the Cholera 
Morbus, was the obstinate constipation of the bowels from first 
to last. Many treatises have been written concerning the dis- 
ease, but as yet, our knowledge of either its causes or core is 
imperfect. Where the cattle are kept from wild grass, this dis- 
ease is never found. It is now no longer known, only in his> 
tory, we believe. 

The description of Autumnal diseases, as just given, has been 
without variation; except in the violence of the symptokns in 
any of the succeeding years, until 1823. 

In 1613 and 14, the disease, which prevailed as an awful 
qiidemic, in these two years, was not peculiar to the Western 
country. We mean the disease named in some sections of the 
United States — ^ pneumonia typhoides''— or " typhus i^eurisy ;^ 
in other sections, pneumonia ^ biliosa^' — ^but in this country 
called, the <^ cold plague.^' 

Heavy and long continued rains, commence about the firaiu 
teenth of November 1822, and continued almost daily, until the 
first day of the ensuing June. 

It was computed by some persons, that the country lying be- 
tween the Scioto and Miami rivers, had the twentieth part of 
its surface covered, during the months, of March, April and 
May, with water. A fever commenced its ravages, and con- 
tinued its course, during the months of June, July, August, 
September, and during the early part of October. It was of 
the remittent and continued type, affecting more or less, many, 
perhaps, nineteen twentieths Of the people. No intermission 
was noticed in the course of twenty-four hours, nor was the 
low country of the Scioto and Miami, the only location of this 
form of fever. In north latitude between 30^ and 40o,thisdis- 
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«M6 warfbcmd, over, a great eiteot of oountiy, widiMtt ex- 
eeptm^ Ao Afieghanjr ri^e, itself* Frerioiis to tiua year, 
polmoiiarj eoammqition was rarely Been, and ^epsy.waa a 
rare diseaee in Oluo. Theee dfoctttes are now as commoii as 
in the Atlantie states. Dyspepsia 1ms become a very common 
disease, and doubtless, has been a sequel, to long cootiniied in- 
termitting and remitting ferers, by exhausting the powers of 
the liver. 

' In 1834 there were very few cases of intermittent or remittent 
fever, nor has there since been a general ^idemic. In 1637, 
it was known, that while the river country was healthful, the 
small streams had the inhabitants ci their banks, affected with 
dysentery. 

It might be profitable, to our citizens, to mark out the wide 
difference between, what is, by common people called dysen- 
tery, — and the true dysentery or flux. These diseases of dys- 
entery and diarrhoea, are ccmfbunded with each other, as being 
one and the same, whereas they are as opposite, in their na- 
ture, and in their appropriate remedies, as any two diseases} 
that affect the human body. The first, consisting of a continu- 
ed stricture and constipation of the bowiels, from first to last, 
and requiring evacuants for their remedy, while the last con- 
sists in a relaxation of the intestinal fibres, and requires astrin- 
gents for its cure. Much mischief has occured from a want 
of discrimination in these diseases. We find accordingly that 
upon the approach of cold weather, a congestion and disten- 
tion of the liver or spleen, take place, and frequently, a painfiil 
affection of the joints, which is called rheumatism, arising firom 
the use of astringents in dysentery or flux. 

We have only further to add, that since the year of 1827, 
tlie health of our state, has been unparalleled by that of any 
other state in the Union, scarcely a case of fever to be seen 
among the residents of <Miio. 

From 1837 to 1837, south of the summit level, between lake 
Erie and the Ohio river, fevers have been very rare. The Asi- 
atic cholera was in Cmcinnati, Chtltioothe, Columbus, and sev- 
eral other towns in two summers* while that desolating scourge 
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prevailed in the Uoited States. We have enjoyed a degree oT 
health unparalleled in the whole Unioa during the last tea 
years. Our autumns afanost without a cloud in view, have beea 
truly delightful. We see the rosy cheek, the cheerful counte- 
nance, the quick, light, elastic step^ and hear the sound of in- 
dustry in all its life and vigor, in all our growing and prosper- 
ous towns. We no longer have a tiekly teatoUf every year, 
as all new countries have, but in their stead, health, happi- 
ness and prosperity prevail. From all we hear, see, and know, 
of our country and its climate, we have reason to believe, 
and do believe, that Ohio will be one of the healthiest regions 
in the world. The forests are cleared of^ to a great degreot 
over a large portion of our territory, and the grass and weeds, 
in the woods, have been ate down by the cattle. The whole 
surface of our soil, even in the woods, has become dry, com- 
pared with what it was twenty years since. The whole at- 
mosphere is drier than formerly, and the fogs and mists which 
once rose from the earth every morning, and fell down upon it 
again in the evening in the form of a heavy dew, are no Ion* 
ger seen, felt, or known among us. Those who wish to find 
these things, must travel beyond us to the west« Our roods, 
twenty years since, were mostly shaded by a dense forest, and 
the mud was abundant in them, even in Augusts Those for- 
ests, are mostly destroyed, and our roads, are dry eight 
months in the year« Within a few short years, Ohio will pre- 
sent the aspect of an old settled country, traversed by canals 
and roads, thronged with travelers and animated by a dense 
population. Our winters have very little snow^ and what we 
have soon disappefgrs before the rays of the sun. While the 
people of New York and all the eastern states, even Philadel- 
phia, are sufiering from deep snows, and intense cold, it is not 
uncommon with us to have warm weather, freezing a little in 
the night, and thawing during the day, opened by a white frost 
in the morning. 

Thus our winter proceeds, until early in March, when the 
fiurmer plows his fields, and sows his oats and other sprtoy 
grains. 
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The current which prevails meet in all that part of the etate 
lying south of the summit level between liake Erie and the 
Ohio river, comes from the Mexican Gulph. This current fol* 
lows the Mississippi upwards, and the Ohio river and its tribu- 
tariesy to their sources, where it comes in contact with a cur- 
rent of air descending the lakes, from lake Superior and the 
Frozen Ocean. These two currents having united their for- 
ces, pass down lakes Erie and Ontario, and through the St. 
Lawrence to the sea. Where these two currents meet, va- 
ries from forty miles south, to as many miles north of the sum- 
mit level, between the waters of the Mississippi and those of 
the St. Lawrence. At the town of Delaware we have often 
seen both these currents, bearing along the clouds. Some- 
times one current was uppermost, sometimes the other, as ei- 
ther set of clouds happened to be the most loaded with mois- 
ture. When those two currents of air impinge on each other, 
meeting at an oblique angle they both move with a very great 
force. A tcnmado, Is the necessary result. Such an one 
toached Urbana, and rising, swept across Licking and Knox 
counties, a few miles below Kenyon college; thjon rushing 
along eastwardly, touching New Lisbon in Columbiana county, 
it passed onward, occamonally touching the earthy until it rose 
over the Alleghanies, and we heard of its ravages no frurther 
in the United States, Across Licking and Knox counties its 
width was scarcely one mile, but where it moved, it prostrated 
every forest tree, or stripped it of its limbs and left it stand- 
ing as a monument of its inexorable wrath. This tornado hap- 
pened on the 18th of Bfay, IB25. 

On the other or northern side of the summit level, before 

mentioned, there was such a tornadoe in the year 1788, and it 

passed the Maumee river, about five miles below the head of 

the rapids, and moved eastwardly quite across the now state of 

Ohio, occasionally touching the earth and prostrating the forest 

wherever it descended to the ground. 

Another effect, resulting from the impinging of these two 

I* 
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currents of air, is the cooling of the waters held in suspenstoa 
by either of them, and the consequent descent of the water in 
the form of rain, snow, hail, or dew. There is more rain oq 
the summit level, than there is either north or south of it; more 
frost and snow. 

The southern current of air is always warmer than the north- 
western one, and those who live where these currents alter- 
nately prevail, sometimes changing several times in a day, 
feel all the inconveniences resulting from such frequent chan- 
ges of temperature. This difference is from three to twenty, 
or even more degrees of Fahrenheit. Where these changes 
occur in very warm weather, the effect on the human system 
is very sensibly felt. Our westwardly wind, in the lower part 
of the state, is generally a dry one^ and a gentle current of 
air. 

The effect produced by this wind firom the Mexican Gulph^ 
in very sensibly felt by us in winter. It is the principal cause 
why our winters in Ohio, are much warmer than they are east 
of the mountains* In the winter of 1827--8 we had the south- 
western current of air all winter. It came loaded with water, 
which fefl in torrents, during that winter, and on the eighth of 
January, there was the greatest freshet which we had had for 
years before. And on the Scioto, we had no ice that winter, 
more than three-eighths of an inch in thickness. 

During all that winter, while the rain was foiling in tor- 
rents, i 1 Ohio^ there was no rain and but little snow on the 
Upper Misssissippi, in the Wisconsin country, and in all the 
region west of lake Michigan. In the foHowing spring and 
summer, there was no rise in the streams of that region, worth 
naming. The whole winter there, was foir, almost without 
a cloud, and it was excepsively cold, more so than common 
in that coldest of all countries in the world, for its latitude. 
80 much for the difibrence of climate, between Ohio and Wi»^ 
consin Territory, 
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OUR WINTERS. 

We have been at considerable pains to get as accurate in- 
^rmation as possi))^, as to our winters, before we came into 
the state ; and our own recollection is relied on, for a pe- 
riod of twenty-five winters past. We proceed to state our 
information, aa well as our recdlections, as to the winters 
since 1785. 

1785 mild. 1709 severe. 1813 cold.* 1826 mild. 

1786 mild. 1800 severe. 1814 mild. 1827 mild. 

1787 mild. 1801 mild. 1815 mild. 1828 mild. 

1788 mild. 1802 mild. 1816 mild. 1829 mild. 

1789 mild. 1803 mild. 1817 mild. 1830 cold. 

1790 mild. 1804 mild. 1818 mild. 1831 cold. 

1791 severe, 1805 mild. 1819 mild. 1832 mild. 

1792 severe. 1806 mild. 1820 mild. 1833 mild. 
. 1793 mild. 1807 mild. 1821 mUd. 1834 mild. 

1794 mild. 1808 severe. 1822 mild. 1835 mild. 

, 1795 mild. 1809 severe. 1828 mild. 1836 mild. 

1796 severe. 1810 mild. 1824 mild. 1837 mild. 

1797 severe. 1811 mild. 1825 mild. 1838 mild. 

1798 severe. 1812 mild. 

The winter of 1791-2 was severe, and Govenvur Sargeamt 
4Ximpttted the sno^v that fell in the month of January, at twen- 
ty-four inches ! On the 23d of January 1792, the thermometei 
«unk seven degrees below zero. The winter of 1796-7 is 
«(msidered the severest one ever known in this state. On the 
morning of the 8th of January, 1797, the thermometer sunk 
eighteen degrees below zero. During that winter, the ther- 
mometer sunk below zero seven other mornings. The winters 
of 1791 and 1792, were quite cold, but not severe, like 1796 
and 1797. During these last mentioned years, the Ohio was 
frozen over, four weeks, and frost occurred so late as the 
twenty-fourth day of May. 

In the spring of 1834, we had a frost all over Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, aa late as the sixteenth day of May, which 

• Snow twenty-four inches deep at Fort Wayne. 
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killed the leaves on the trees, the wheat, &c., in Kentucky, 
along the Ohio river. It destroyed all the fruit, far and wide* 
and extending its ravages beyond the mountains, to Pennsyhr^* 
nia, New Jersey and New York. There was ice at Louisville, 
Kentucky, an inch in thickness, two mornings in succession. 

November is often one of the most pleasant months in the 
year, and such weather often extends nearly through De- 
cember. February is frequently a pleasant month. The 
quantity of snow that falls in the southern parts of Ohio, is 
quite inconsiderable, never enough for any good sleighing. 
Hoar frost is often seen on a pleasant winter^s nMnning. 

Snow has been known to fall two feet deep at Fort Wayne, 
while rain only, fell in the southern parts of (Miio. All the 
snows which we do have, in the Scioto valley, below Big Wal- 
nut creek, generally follow, a rain, and melt as they fall. 
The southwest wind brings the rain, which being turned aside 
by the northern current of air, the latter lets fall its light k)ad 
of snow upon us. 

Ni^theastem and eastern winds are scarcely ever known 
here. From their rage, the Alleghanies interpose a barrier 
which efiectually defends us from all their violence and fury. 
While ail the Atlantic cities feel the direful eftcts of ^ose 
storms which sweep across the Atlantio, from Europe, we in 
this valley of the Mississippi, feel not even one gentle polf of 
air from the east. This whole valley, on such occasions, 
smiles in peace. When we have often crossed the Allegha- 
nies east and west, we saw little dfflerence in summer in the 
forwardness of the crops, in the same latitude; but in winter, 
we always found more snow on, and east of the mountains, than 
west of them. And near the eastern base of the moun* 
tains they have occasionally, cold currents ef air from the AK 
leghanies sent down to cod the courtiers and cOurtezans, who 
visit Washington city every winter, which we neither need 
nor wish to have, in Ohio. 

As to humidity, our atmoephere has undergone a wonderful 
change for the better within the last ten years. 

We have mentioned two several tornadoes which have oe** 
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«iinred in OUoy withm the last fifty-two yeftn, to which w« 
add out, that occurred firom the west and southwest winds 
coming in contact with each other. On the 28th of May, 
1807 the wind blew down the Ohio river with yiolence) in the 
nM)ming. One current of air bore its clouds, to the north, an- 
other current was carrying its clouds to the east The diC* 
ferent corrents prevailed at different altitades. The western 
current traversed the southern one at right angles. Before 
noon, both currents hod united their vdume and were moving 
towards the east, or up the Ohio river. Soon after this, the 
west wind was at the surface of the earth. Before two oVlock * 
P. M. a narrow whirlwind, or tornado, swept over the eas. 
tern part of Cincinnati, demolished a few, old, ruinous houses, 
threw down some old tope of chimneys, and finally prostrated 
several fruit trees, in the vicinity of the town. Similar phe- 
nomena were observed over the western country, north and 
aonlh of Cincinnati, for a distance of one hundred miles. 
These whirlwinds moved along in narrow veins, in the direc- 
tion of the Alleghanies until they were stopped in their 
course. These two currents of air, the southwest and west- 
em, produce tornadoes as low down as Tennessee and Upper 
Alabama. And we have had three such, it appears, within 
fifty two years. Two were produced by the northwestern and 
southwestern currents of air, coming in contact, and one was 
produced by the western and southwestern ^currents. The 
whole three were just about equal to one northeastwardly 
storm along the Atlantic coast, such ^ prevail there every 
year. But, inasmuch as the storms do not, and will not visit 
us oftener than onCe in eighteen years, on an average, the au- 
thors of geographies in the eastern states visit us with them, 
on paper, and represent our peaceful valley, as peculiarly sub- 
ject to tornadoes! With what truth, the world may judge 
from our statement of facts, which is beyond the reach of all 
contradiction. 

As to our warm weather, we have about two months more 
of it in Ohio, than the people of western New York, Vermont 
14 
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attdNewHanpshirehUFoinatty one your. Our IioaM Infld- 
en work oaty on mn aTeiage, niiie moiahs io tke year^and 
Iben work iadoors,tlie oUier mootfae; iM'they tniTel soiitli, and 
tiiere spend tke winter, at tkmr bueinees, where the weather is 
warmer and their wagei hi^ier. 

Immediately on the duwe of bke Erie, the weather in wa- 
ter, ifl about three degrees oolder than it is twenty miles south 
of the ridge, where the lake rivers rise. And it is about ten 
degrees colder at Cleveland than at Cincinnat], in winter. 
Travelmg from the lake southwardl}^ a very sensible difier- 
ence is experienced on reaching the Scioto valley. So in the 
heat of summer, in traveling to the lake, a codness, highly 
invig(»ating is Mt by the traveler fimn our valley. Hence, 
a tour to the lake, is advisable in summer, for those who suf- 
ferfirom the heat of the south. 

Whether our atmosphere will continue to become more and 
more dry, as our forests disappear before us, we cannot post* 
tively say, though we can see no reason why it shoukl not be 
the case. All the eJSTects which the cultivation of the whole 
valley of the Mississippi, will produce on our climate, ctnnot 
be certainly fcnrese^i, but we believe, that our seasons will be- 
come warmer and drier. Hiey will be more healthfol in the 
states west of us, warmer, drier and more equable in temper- 
ature, and possibly, the soil will be less productive, in this 
state, than at present. 

[To all human appearance, this great valley Is intended by 
its great, good, and wise Author, for a vast number of people 
in which to live, move about, and act, and eventually, to con- 
trol forever, the destinies of the most powerful nation on the 
globe. After the next census, will be the time to fix on the 
course which we and our posterity will forever pursue, in 
governing ourselves and the eastern people. Thus far we 
have been mere "hewers of wood, and drawers of water'' for 
the east. As the wheel of time revolves, we, who are now 
at the bottom, shall be on its summit. We shall do ourselves 
justice, in due time, and be, what we must be, an overwhelm* 
ing majority of this nation.] 
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PERIOD FIRST. 



THIS FEBIOD BXTBNDB FROM THS FIBST DI8C0VEET AND IfAVI- 
GATION OF LAKE EBIB, BT THE HKENCH, IN 1660, TO THE 
8BTTLEKENT OF MASIBTTA, APRIL 7tH, 1788. IT COMFRISBB 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT TEARS. 

The first Europeans who yisited this re^rion, were the French* 
In 1680, La Salle, a Frenchman, started on an expedition, and 
passing up Lake Erie and Lakes St. Clair and Huron and 
cruising along Lake Michigan, disembarked neai^ where fort 
Chicago now stands. He traverned the intermediate country 
between that place and the Illinois river. He descended that 
stream to its mouth. Descending the Mississippi, he arrived at 
length, at its mouth, after passing through many dangers and 
great hardships. Going home to France, he returned by sea, to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and in endeavoring to pass through 
the country by land, to Canada, he lost his life, being murder- 
ed by one of his own party, somewhere in what is now the 
state of Dlinois, as near as we can judge from his narrative. 
From this period, forward, the French Missionaries, visited the 
valley of the Mississippi very frequently, and their government 
was engaged in sending persons among the Lidians to ocmcili* 
ate them; and military men were sent to examine the country, 
and select the most eligible sites lor fortifications. Whoever 
looks at the map of the country traversed, will at once per- 
ceive with what prudence they executed dieir commissions. 
Quebec, Montreal, Oswego, Niagara river, Pretque-Isle, Be- 
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troit, Mackinaw, the Straits of St Mary, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, d^. &c. wero as well selected for military posts, as 
could possibly be done, even at this day, when this country is 
well settled and of course, well known. 

l^e first vessel ever launched by Europeans, on the upper 
lakes, was the Griffin, built by La Salle, in 1680, and was lost on 
its return voyage from Chicago to Niagara river. Afler its de- 
parture it was never heard of, nor is the fate of any of its crew 
known. Not a white man dwelt on the borders of that lake, nor 
in the Western States. Sixty years had elapsed since the 
landing of the pilgrims on Plymouth rock. The western states 
were one vast wilderness, inhabited only by savages and wild 
animals. Tho contrast is consoling to all the friends of hu- 
man happiness. 

The French intended to keep possession of the Canadas and 
of the whole valley of the Mississippi, which they claimed ei- 
ther by actual settlement, or by discovery; as well as by their 
treaties with the Indians, and confirmed to them, as they said, 
by the treaties of Aix La Chapelle &c. with the European 
governments. That they intended to erect a great and pow- 
erful State in the new world, is evident from the vast expenses 
they were at, in building forts at all the proper points of com- 
munication; from the great extent of their church establish- 
ment; their large endowments for colleges and other schools 
of learning. Their extreme anviety, to keep possession of 
this vast territory is seen in every thing they did respecting 
it. Professor Silliman in his << Tour between Hartford and 
Quebec,^' justly remarks, that ^^ he knows nothing that has 
excited his surprise more in Canada, than the number, extent 
and variety of the French institutions, many of them, intrin* 
sically of the highest importance, and all of them, according ix> 
their views, possessing that character.^ ^ They are the more 
extraordinary,'^ he remarks, <' when we consider that the most 
of them are more than a century old, and at the time of their 
foundation, the colony ;nras feeble and almost engaged in war* 
It would seem from these facts, as if the French contemplated 
the establishment of a permanent, and eventually, of a grea^ 
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entire in America; and this b the more probable, as most of 
these institutions were founded during the ambitious, splendid 
and enterjmsii^ reign of Louis XTV.^ We add, that Louis 
XV., pursued the same policy towards his American empire 
as his predecessor had done. The Marquis GalHsonere, Gov- 
ernor General of new France, (as all this western country 
was called by them) in the year 1749, sent out an expedition, 
commanded by Louis Celeron, for the purpose of depositing 
medals at all important places, such as the mouths of the most 
considerable streams, and at remarkable places, such as the larg- 
est mounds, and other ancient works. Most of these medals, 
perhaps all, which were made of lead, containing ^ a proces ver* 
hal,^ drawn up by order of the Governor General, contained 
blanks to be filled up with the date of the time of depositing 
them, and the names of the places, rivers, or objects where they 
were deposited. I had, for a considerable time, in my possessicm, 
such a medal, which stated it to have been lefl at the mouth of 
Venango river, where that stream empties into the Belle riviere 
or river * Oyo,^ as the Ohio was called by them. This medal 
was a thin plate of lead, and the lettering was rudely done. 
It asserted the claims of Louis XV., to all the country wa- 
tered by the ^< riviere Oyo^ and branches, and was deposited 
at the mouth of ^Venango riviere,^ Aout 16th, 1749. 

Such medals as the above were deposited in many places 
over the western country, and many ancient coins, belonging 
to the Greeks, R<»nans, Gauls, Germans, d^., were also left at 
many places. It is one hundred and fifly eight years since the 
Griffin sailed across Lake Erie. 

The French began to erect a line of forts, for the purpose 
of connecting Canada with the valley of the Mississippi, us 
early as 1719, and continued to extend them into this country, 
until they had established them« at all the most important 
points. After erecting Fort DuQuesne at Pittsburgh^ they es- 
tablished posts in the direction of the Potomac, but, the Eng- 
lish finally conquered Canada, and roost of their western posts, 
all indeed, abng lake Erie, and on the waters of the Ohio, fell 
with Canada and were surrendered at the peace of 1763. It was 
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thiB nj^ar, in which the Indians engaged, on the side of the 
French, against us, of which Logan speaks, in his address to 
Lord Dunmore. It was, indeed, a long and bloody war, in 
which, Louis XIV., XV. lost Canada, and all the country wa* 
tered by the Ohio river. 

From 1764 up to 1774, there was no Indian war, on this 
frontier, between the whites and the Indians; and had it not 
been for some badly disposed, and bloody minded men, perhaps, 
those scenes of cruelty and bloodshed, which we are compell- 
ed to notice, though slightly, might possibly have been avoided 
altogether. But so it was, and our regrets, cannot alter the 
facts, which now form a portion of history, and having been 
acted OB our territory, belong to Ohio's history. 

LORD DUNMORE'S WAR OF 1774. 

From the peace made with the Indians by Sir William John- 
ston, at the German Flatts, on the Mohawk river, in the 1764, 
until the spring of 1774, there was no Indian War on the Ohio 
river. On the 27th of April, 1774, Captain Cresap, at the 
head of a party of men, at Wheeling in Virginia, heard of two 
Indians and some of their families, being up the river hunting, 
not many miles off; Cresap and his party followed them, and 
killed them, without provocation, in cold blood and in pro- 
found peace ! After committing these murders, on their return 
to Wheeliug that night, in their bloody canoes, they heard of 
an Indian encampment down the river, at the mouth of Cap- 
tina creek, and they immediately went, attacked and murde^ 
ed all these Indians. After these unprovoked and cruel mur- 
ders, a party under Daniel Greathouse, forty seven in num- 
ber, we believe, ascended the river above Wheeling, about forty 
miles, to Baker^ station, which was opposite the mouth of Great 
Yellow creek. There keeping his men out of the sight of the 
fndians. Captain Greathouse, went over the river, to reconoitre 
the ground, and to ascertain how many Indians were there. 
He (ell in with an Indian woman, who advised him, not to stay 
among them, as the Indians were drinking and angry. On re- 
ceiving this friendly advise, he returned over to Baker^s block 
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lioiisei and he induced tlie persons at the station, to entice over 
all the Indians, they could that day, and get them drunk. This 
diabolical stratagem succeeded, many of the Indians came over, 
got drunk and were slain by the party of Grreathousc. Hearing 
the guns, two Indians came over to Baker^s, to see what the firing 
4>f the guns meant. These were slain as soon as they landed. 
By this time, the Indians at their camp, suspecting what was 
going on at Baker^s, sent over an armed force, but these were 
fired upon while on the river, and several of dicm were kill- 
ed. The survivors were compelled to return to their encamp- 
ment A firing of guns then commenced across the river, 
but not one of the whites was even wounded. Among the 
murdered, was the woman who gave the captain the friendly 
advice; and they were all scalped, who were slain! Among 
the murdered, at Captina and Yellow creek, was the entire 
family of Logan, the friend of the whites. 

Knowing that these cruel and unprovoked murders, would 
be speedily avenged by the Indians, all the "whites along the 
whole western frontier, either left the country, instantly, or 
retired into their block houses and forts. 

An express was sent to the governor of Virginia, at Williams* 
burgh, the seat of government, to inform him what had happen- 
ed. The colonial legislature were in session, and means were 
immediately used to commence a campaign against the Indians, 
and penetrate into the heart of their country on the Scioto 
river. 

The plan of this campaign was soon determined on. Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis was ordered to raise a military force, and 
rendezvous at fort Union, now in Greenbriar county, and from 
thence, descend the Great Kenhawa to its mouth, on the Ohio 
river. 

The Earl of Dunmore intended to raise troops in Lower 
Virginia, and marching up the Potomac to Cumberland, in 
Blaryland, cross the Alleghanies, until he struck the Monon* 
ghahela, thence, following that stream downwards, reach 
Pittsburgh, and from Fort Pitt, to descend the Ohio to Point 
Pleasant (as we now call it) and form a junction with Lewis. 
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This was the origuial plan of operaUeas, and, in ntoosiamoe 
with it, General Lewis raised troops in Botetourle and Angiu- 
ta counties, on the h^ grounds, near the head waters <£ tha 
Shenandoah, James rirer, and Great Eenhawa. These coun- 
ties were then, on the very frontiers of the colonial govern- 
ment of Virginia in which so many celebrated sprinfs exists 
such as "The White Sulphur," "The Warm,'' "The Sweet 
Spring," ^., and in a country too, then occupied by sharpshoot- 
ers, hunters, and riflemen. Collecting from all parts of this 
country, two regiments of volunteers, at camp Union, now in 
Greenbriar county. General Lewis, on the 1 1th day oi Septem- 
ber, 1774, marched forward, towards the point of his destination. 
His route lay wholly through a trackless forest. All his bag- 
gage, his provisions, and even his ammunition, had to be trans- 
ported on packhorses, that were clambering about among 
the tall cliffs, or winding their way through the danger- 
ous defiles, ascending or descending the lofly summits of 
the Alleghanies. The country at this time, in its aspect is 
one of the most romantic and wild in the whole Union. Its 
natural features are majestic and grand. Among these lofry 
summits and deep ravines, nature operates on a scale of gran- 
deur, simplicity and sublimity, scarcely ever equalled in any 
other region, and never surpassed in the world. At the time 
of this expedition, only one white man had ever passed along 
the dangerous defiles of this route. That man was Cap- 
tain Matthew Arbuckle, who was their pilot on this painful 
and slow march. During nineteen entire days, this gallant 
band pressed forward descending from the heights of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, to the mouth of the Renbawa, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles. This march was more painful 
and difficult than Hannibal's, over the Alps. On the first day 
of October, 1774, Lewis reached the place of his destinaticm, 
but no Earl Dunmore was there. Despatching two messen- 
gers in quest of Governor Dunmore, Lewis and his Virginians 
continued at Point Pleasant. On the 0th of October, three 
messengers from the Earl arrived at Lewis's camp, and infonn- 
ed him that the Govemcur had changed his whole plan — that 
the Earl would not meet Lewis at Point Pleasant, but would 
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descend the Ohio to the mouth of the Hockhocking river — as- 
cend that, to the Falls, and then strike off to the Pickaway 
towns, akmg the Scioto, whither Dunmore ordered Lewis to 
repair and meet him, as soon as possible, there to end this 
campaign. On the 10th of October, two of Lewis^ soldiers 
were up the river Ohio, hunting, some two miles above the ar* 
my, when a large party of Indians attacked them. One bunt- 
ing soldier was instantly killed, but the other fled and safely 
arrived in the camp, and gave notice of the near approach of 
the enemy. General Lewis instantly gave orders for two de« 
tachments to meet, and repel the enemy. Colonel Charles 
Lewis commanded the detachment of Botetourte militia, and 
Colonel Flemming commanded the other detachment, of Au- 
gosta militia. Rudiing out of their camp, they met the ene- 
my, about four hundred yards from it. The enemy instantly 
fired upon our men, a whole volley of rifles, and furiously con^ 
menced the battle. At the first onset, our men faltered, a. 
moment, and began to retreat, but the reserve came up firom 
the camp, and the enemy in turn, gave way, apparently, but 
in doing so, extended his line of battle from the Ohio to the 
Kenhawa, and by that means, completely hemmed in our 
men, in the angle formed by the junction of these rivers. 
There the enemy posted his warriors behind old logs, trees and 
drift wood, and fiwght with desperation, and without cessation, 
firam the rising <^ the sun, when the battle commenced, until 
the sun Mmk below the horizon, when the enemy drew off his 
forces, and retired from the field of battle. In this desperate 
action we lost two Cdonels, vizt Charies Lewis of the Bote- 
tourte volunteers, who was mortally wounded in the first fire 
of the enen^. He was enabled to just reach his tent, where 
he immediately expired. And Cokmel Fields was also killed 
in battle. We lost in killed, five ci^tains, viz; Buford, Mur- 
ray, Ward, Wilson, and McClenehan ; three lieutenants: Al- 
len, Goklsby and Dillon, and many subalterns, besides seventy- 
five private sddiers who were killed in this hardly fought bat- 
tle. The wounded amounted to one hundred and forty officers 
15 J* 
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and sddiers, many of them severely, who afterwardi died of 
their wounds. The loss of the enemy was never certainly 
known, but thirty-three of their dead bodies were found on or 
near the battle ground, and it was not doubted that the enemy 
had thrown many of his dead into the rivers, on both of which 
his warriors were posted, as we have seen. From the char- 
acter of our troops, being all sharpshooters, and backwoods- 
men, it is probable that the loss, in killed and wounded was 
about equal, on both sides. The numbers of the two annies, 
were probably about the same, judging from their extended 
line of battle, and the constant firing all day, along that line^ 
from river to river. He next day after the battle, Lewis for- 
tified his encampment, (he should have done so before the ac- 
tion, as soon as he arrived there,) with logs on the outside of 
it, and by digging an entrenchment. Here, after burying his 
dead, he left his wounded men under a strong guard, and 
marched up the Ohio river, in obedience to his recent order 
from Governor Dunmore. Moving forward, through the dense 
forest along the Ohio bottoms, we leave him and his gallant 
band of patriotic western Virginians, until we have found the 
Earl of DunmcHre, whom we left at Williamsbuigh, the then 
seat of the colonial government. 

The governor, after despatching Lewis into Botetourte and 
Augusta counties to raise two regiments of rifiemen; himself 
raised about one thousand troops among the oU Virginians, 
east of the Blue ridge, fiw this expedition. With these men, 
he marched, by the M route in which Washington aad Brad* 
dock had passed the Allegfaanies. He marched up the Poto- 
mac to Cumberland, thence across, the remaining mountans, 
to Fort Pitt. Here, procuring boats, he descended the (Mo 
river to Wheeling, where he rested sometime, that is, wveral 
days, and concluded, to change his whde plan. Instead of 
meeting Lewis, at Point Pleasant, he determined to descend 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Hockhocking, ascend that stream 
to its rapids, and then strike off, westwardly, and reach the ob- 
ject of his ultimate destination, which was the Shawneetown, 
at the southern end of Pickaway Plains. In accordance with 
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this new plan of operatkos, the Earl and hit anny in one 
hundred canoes of all suses, and a few boats of larger dimen- 
sions, left Wheeling and descended the Ohio to the noudi (^ 
the Hockhocking. Here leaving his water crafl, and a guard 
to protect his flotilla, he and his anny fdlowed up the Hock* 
hocking to near where the town of LooAir now stan^. Here 
he left the river, and passed over the summit between the 
Hockhocking and ScioCo rivers, and reached the place of his 
destination. Within three miles of the Shawnee town, and a 
little east of south of it, Governor Dunmore encamped, in 
the woods, then, but now on the farm of Qeorge Wolf. Encb- 
sing about twelve acres, with a strong breastwork of trees 
and logs, he named his camp Chablottx, in honor of the then, 
young Queen of England. In the centre of this encampment 
a deep ditch was dug, the earth was thrown up, and logs were 
piled up, so as to render this spot of about one acre of ground, 
impregnable. In the centre of this citadel the Earl pitched his 
marquee finr himself and the superior officers of his army. 

The enemy sued for peace after the battle at Point Pleasant. 
Messengers met him, before he reached the place of his en- 
campment, desiring peace, and after his strong camp was 
completed, the enemy became more and more unportunate,^ 
effect an object so necessary to his very existence. Dunmore 
was determined to grant a peace, but he was also determined 
to prevent being taken by surprise. He therefore permitted 
only eighteen warriors to enter his outer gate, at a time, where 
all HneiT aims had to be deposited with a strong guard there 
c(mstantly posted. When all thmgs were arranged for the 
purpose, the coancil was opened by a powerfol, and impressive 
speech, made by CoRiiPLAsrrBB (not Cornstalk), who, in a tone 
of voice A bud, as to be heard over the whde encampment, 
of twelve acres of ground, by all the army, boldly charged the 
whites with being the sole cause of this bkxidy war. Logan, 
whose family had been all murdered, the preceding spring, 
partly on the Captina, and, partly at Baker^s station, was in 
the Shawneetown, four miles south of where this is written. 
Though he would not attend on Donmore^s council, in person^ 
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yet, being u^ed by the Indians, who were anxious to be re- 
lieved from Dunmore^s army, he sent his speech, in a belt of 
wampum, to be delivered to Earl Dunmore, by a faithful 
interpreter. Under atn oak on the farm of Mr. Wolf, this 
«piendid efiwt of heart stirring eloquence was faithfully deli- 
vered by the person who carried the wampum. The oak tree, 
under which it was delivered to Lord Dunmore, still stands in 
a field, seven miles from Circleville, in a southern direction. 
An interpreter delivered it, sentence by sentence, and it was 
written as it was delivered. Its authenticity is placed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and it of right belongs, and forever 
will belong to the History of Ohio. 

LOOAIf^S SPEECH. 

I appeal to any white man to say, if he ever entered Logan^s 
cabin hungry, aud he gave him not meat; if he came naked 
and cold, and I clothed him not. During the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained idle, in his cabin, an advocate 
for peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my coun- 
trymen, as they passed me, pointing at me, said, < Logan is 
the friend of the whites.' I had thoughts of living among you 
but for the injuries of one man. Colonel Cresap,* last spring, 
in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of 
Logan, not coring even my women and children. There 
runs not one drop of my blood in the veins of any living crea- 
ture. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it; I 
have killed many; I have fully glutted my vengeance. F<h' 
my country I rejoice in the beams of peace. But, do not har- 
bor the thought, that mme is the joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his M^. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan? not one. 

The terms of peace, were soon agreed upon, and a peace was 

* Logan WM misinformed in part, ai to the murder; it was not Captaift 
Cresap, but Daniel Greathouse who murdered a part of his (amUy, at Bakei** 
station, as we have related. 
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■lide. Priflonen wore exohanged, aad Duaoiore Totomtd to 
Virginia by the route io wkich he came. 

We BOW retam to Lewii and hit armyt marchtaf up the 
Ohio, OB it! southefB shore, to the month of die Hockhooking. 
Having reached this point, Dunmore^ flotilht of boeitf , peroguee 
and canoes, ferried Lewis and his troope across the Ohio 
river, and having halted here long enough to take a hearty 
meal, out of the provisioos, here left by Dunmore, they rushed 
forward up the Hockhocking, along ib Dunmore^s trail, and 
they were rapidly approaching Camp Charlotte. During this 
rapid movement, of Lewis, he was met by messenger after 
messenger, from the Governor, <Nrdering him to retreat, not to 
march forward. To these messages, neither Lewis nor any 
of his men, paid any attention* In those days << Virginia nev« 
er tired.^ In addition to the exasperation which the loss o[ao 
manyfriendsyin the late bloody action at the Point, had natn* 
rally produced in their minds; not a few of them had k)st 
friends and relatives, who had been recently murdered by the 
Indians, at dLflbrent places on the frontiers. They therefore 
pressed forward, determined on the destruction of the Picka- 
way towns, along the Scioto river; since, now, it was so 
entirely within their power. Lewia had now approached 
Camp Charlotte within a few miles, (on Hioipas J. Winship^s 
land,) where Dunmore and his principal officers, met Lewis, at 
the head of his troops. Here Dunmore in the presence of his 
officers, ordered Lewis and his army to retreat, and return to 
Point Pleasant. To this order, delivered in person, by the 
Governor, Lewis and his exasperated army, most reUctantly 
rendered obedience. . Having sent Lewis back, Dunmore, tar- 
ried here, until his final arrangements were concluded with 
the Indians. What all those were, we neither know, nor 
have tl^peans of certainly knowing, only by after events . 

Thalvarl Dunmore, the last royal governor of Virginia, 
rendered himself excessively unpopular, by ordering Lewia 
back, is certain, and it hastened, his final abandonment of the 
cdony, when he fled to a British fleet for protection, from his 
not very loving people. Whether his object, while at Camp 
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Charlotte, was to make the Indians friendly to the British 
crown, and unfriendly to the colonists, in case of a war be- 
tween the two countries, which so soon followed this campaign, 
we can never know, with absolute certainty. We are well 
aware though, that Qshbral Gborob WASRmoroN always did 
believe, that Dunmore^s object was to engage the Indians to 
take up the tomahawk against the colonists, as soon as war ex- 
isted between the colonies and England. So believed Chief 
Justice Marshall, as we know, from his own lips. 

Thus ended, this campaign of Earl Dunmore, in November, 
1774, by which, a cessation of hostilities was obtained, and a 
few prisoners were exchanged, but this was all. The unpro- 
voked, cold blooded murders, at the mouth of Captina creek, 
and of the Indians who were encamped at the mouth of Great 
Yellow creek, within the now limits of Columbiana coontyy 
Ohio, produced this war, which in the end cost many lives, as 
well as much money. 

It appears, that the Indians knew the plan of Dunmore's 
campaign, and took the best means of defeating it. Their 
operations were so secretly managed, that Lewis knew of their 
approach only fifteen minutes before they attacked him. By 
hemming him into a comer, they intended to destroy Lewis 
and his army; and had that been effected, Lord Dunmore, with 
his thousand men, would, in all probability, have been destroy- 
ed also. CoETfPLAirrBR intended to prevent the junction of 
Lewis and Dunmore. The Virginians, (with what truth we do 
not positively now know,) did believe, that Dunmore, while at 
Wheeling, received dispatches from his government, in which, 
he was instructed to patch up a peace with the Indians, and 
moke them friendly to England, and unfriendly to the colonists. 
Those who thought so, said, hence, the change of his plan, in 
not joining Lewis, at Point Pleasant. That DunmA had a 
good understanding with the principal Indian chic^ before 
Lewis reached him near Charlotte, is certain, otherwise he 
would not have ordered Lewis back with a force, which might 
have been otherwise greatly heeded. 

Before Dunmore had reached the Ohio river the people about 
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Wheelbg, ia the early part of the month of June, had sent out 
a force under Colonel Augus McDonald of about four hundred 
men, who penetrated into the Indian country, as far as the 
mouth qf the Wappatomica, near where Dresden now is, on the 
Muskingum river. Jonathan Zane, Thomas Nicholson and 
Taddy Kelly were their pilots. They destroyed the Indian 
towns along the Muskingum river, exasperated the Indians 
greatly, killed one Indian, and returned as they came, carry* 
ing with them, a few prisoners, which were exchanged in the 
autumn, at the treaty of Dunmore^s camp Charlotte, near Pick* 
away Plains. 

After his campaign was ended. Earl Dunmore soon abandoned 
his colonial government, and went off to England. 

Congress declared us an independent nation 4th July IT76,. 
and in 1778, they sent out a small force under General Mcln-^ 
tosh, for the defbnce of the western frontiers. This force 
arrived at Pittsburgh, and descended the Ohio, thirty miles, 
and erected a fort at the mouth of Beaver creek, where Beav- 
er is now, and called it <fort McInto8h\ This little fort, was 
well supplied with provisions, and had in it, a six pounder. . In 
the autumn of that year, Mcintosh was cnrdered, by Congress,, 
to penetrate the Indian country and destroy the towns oin the 
Sandusky river. With one thousand men, he attempted to 
obey his orders, but on reaching the Tuscarawas river, near 
Zoar he concluded to go no farther, but erect a fort and tarry 
there. He erected a fort and called it Laitbbns, in honor of 
the president of Congress. 

Provisioning the fort, and leaving cok>nel John Gibson and one 
hundred and fifty men in it, to stay there until ^ring, Mcin- 
tosh returned to Pittsburgh, with the remainder of his force. 
This ^^^as on the bank of the Tuscarawas, in the present 
eountJ^PTuscarawas, near the canal, three miles north of 
Zoar. The Indians soon learned the existence of this fort, 
and in January 1779, they approached it, stole the horses, in 
the night, bekmgingto the garrison, and taking the bells off 
them, sent the horses to a distance firom the fort, and secreted 
themselves beside the path which led through the high prairie 
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^ras8 near the garriaoa. , Having thus secreted themselves, in 
the high weeds and gras^^ they rattled the horse bells, at the 
end of the line of those fitrthest from the fort, who formed this 
ambuscade. The stratagem succeeded perfectly : sixteen men, 
from the fort, were sent out for the horses, and of these, four- 
teen, were killed by the Indians, the other two, were made prison- 
ers, and but only one o| them returned, after the peace, or was 
ever heard from by his friends. 

On the evening of the same day, the Indians, marched 
slowly, in single file, across the prairie, in full view of our people 
in fort Lawrens. Dressed and painted, in their best war style 
they thus marched along, in frdl view, to the number of eight 
hundred and forty seven warriors. Having shown themselves, 
they took their position on a high piece of ground, on the<^po- 
site side of the river, south of the now town ci Bolivar, and 
so near the garrison, thai they could be heard distinctly, and 
easily from the fort. This body rf Indians continued to invest 
the fort, during six weeks, at the end of which time, they pre- 
tended to go ofl^ but, in reality, divided into small parties, they 
continued in the vicinity, for the purpose of doing mischief, 
more effectually, in which, they but too well succeeded. Colo- 
nel Gibson and his men, supposing the Indians to be gone off, 
started off Colonel Clark, of the Pennsylvania line, with some 
twelve or more invalids, to Fort Mcintosh, but being way- 
laid, the most of them were killed by the Indians, about two 
tniles from the fist. The Colonel and three others, saved their 
lives, by running to the garrisoow A party from the fort, co 
the same evening, made a sortie and recovered the dead bodies 
of the invalids, and buried them in front of the gate, at the fort. 

Three or four days after this disaster. General Mcin- 
tosh, with seven hundred men, arrived, bringing 
Overjoyed at the sight of this relief, Gibson^s 
fired volleys, of firearms in honor of the occasion. Hie pro> 
▼isions were on packhones, and these horses taking fright 
at ^e firing of the guns, ran off into the woods, and scat- 
tered the provisions through the forert and prairies, far and 
wide all areund the fivt Thus it was mostly lost or fell into 
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the hands of the lodians. After Mcintosh arrived, he recov- 
ered the bodies, or rather skeletons of those who fell, when 
the horses were stolen. These bodies had been mangled 
by wolves and other wild animals. To revenge themselves 
on the wolves, the men made a pit, put the dead bodies of the 
toldiers into it, and covered them so as to leave a pit, so slight* 
ly covered as not to bear a wolf. On the summit of the pile, 
they placed a piece of meat. Next morning, they found seven 
wdves in the pit, which after shooting the wolves, they then 
covered up and made it the grave of the soldiers and the 
wolves. 

For two weeks before Mcintosh arrived, the garrison had 
been on short allowance of sour flour and bad moat. Two 
men had died from eating wild parsnips, and four others nearly 
ihared their fate, but were saved by medical aid. After the 
arrival of the provisions, forty of the men made themselves 
sick by eating to excess. Those who had suflered so much, 
and so long, were now relieved, and marched back to Fort 
Mclntoeh. On the second day of their march, great num- 
bers of their friends met them, bringing provisions, and con- 
solation for the Bufierers. Major Vernon now took the com- 
mand of Fort Laurens, but abandoned it altogether in the au- 
tumn of 1779. We find, though, that this fort was occupied 
•gain, so far as to hold an Indian treaty here, in the winter 
of 1785. And the same winter George R. Clark, Richard 
Butler and Arthur Lee, commissioners, held a treaty at Fort 
Mclntoeh, 21st January, 1785, which was ratified 2d June, 
1785, as the journal of the old congress shows, unless it be 
expunged by order of the United States senate. 

There was a campaign against the Indians, in 1782, in the 
fpringy oj^csix years before the first settlement at Marietta. 
This ex^^wn was commanded by Colonel Williamson. In 
1772 theVBravian missionaries established a missionary st(w 
tion on the upper part of the Muskingum river. They built 
■everal villages, and induced many christian Indians to settle 
hk the now counties of Tuscarawas and Coshocton. These 
16 K 
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christian Indians, were finally, either all murdered, or driven 
away by Ck)Ionel Williamson and his party, in 1782. Anoth- 
er expedition immediately atlerwards started from Wheel- 
ing under Colonel Crawford; it pressed forward to Upper San- 
dusky, was finally defeated; Crawford was taken prisoner and 
burnt to death at the stake, within the now limits of the county 
which bears his name. Those who wish for a full account of this 
last expedition, in all its horrors of detail, may consult Dod- 
dridge's notes, Heckewelder's narrative, LoskiePs Moravian 
missions, or any similar publication, relative to that perioi. 
For ourselves, we wish a moment's respite, from Indian war* 
faro, and to say, in conclusion, that there was one expedition 
after another, year afler year, from about Wheeling, and 
along the Ohio river, above that point, into the Indian country^ 
from the year 1774, up to 1782-^. All these expeditions were 
unauthorized by law, they began wrong, wore badly conducted, 
and ended in nothing beneficial to the white i^ettlements. 
These expeditions were undertaken at the expense of indivi- 
duals, without the aid of the nation or of any state authority. 
There was no good discipline among these militia, who suffer^ 
ed dreadfully, on their painful marches, without a sufficiency 
of food, raiment, or of arms and ammunition. They exaspe- 
rated, but did not conquer the enemy. The Indians managed 
their affairs pretty much in the same way until the nation final- 
ly put an end to the whole business under General Wayne. 
For the honor of human nature would that these things had 
never been. Having related briefly indeed what was going 
forward in the eastern half, of what is now Ohio, ever since 
the French were expelled from the country, in 1768, up to 
1782 or 3, which was the last of those fatal efibrts to estab- 
lish our dominion over the Indian nations, during^^ period* 
we now descend the Ohio river to ascertain wli^^m been 
doing in that part of Kentucky, adjacent to us. ^r 

In 1754, James McBride had traversed some part rf 
Kentucky. His flattering account of the country, when he 
returned home, induced Daniel Boon, thirteen years af* 
terwards to visit the same country, in company with McBrido 
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mud others The whole company were slain hy the Indians^ 
except Boon, who returned to North Carolina in 1771. Eight 
years afterwards, Boon, accompanied by his family and forty 
men, from PowePs valley in North Carolina, traversed the wil- 
derness and finally settled on Kentucky river, at a place which 
they named Boonsborough. 

Immediately after the declaration of Independence, Con- 
necticut set up a claim, to what is now New Connecticut, iH 
common •parlance; that is, the north part of Ohio, above latitude 
41^ north. Virginia claimed C^o below that line, as being with- 
in the limiis of her charter. The United States claimed all 
the territory within our limits, as having been conquered by 
common exertions and common treasure, which congress wan- 
ted with which to pay off the national debt. In the mean- 
time, Virginia passed an act, forbidding any one to settle on 
this territory, until this dispute should be settled. Congress 
contended that all the territory which belonged to the British 
crown, had passed of right into the possession of the whole na- 
tion, as a sovereign. Virginia contended, that to deprive any 
one state of any portion of its territory, was to dissolve the 
whole Union. Having thus had the best of the argument, with 
true Virginia liberality, she consented to give aicay^ the whole 
sovereignty to the nation, of all the lands which lay northwest 
of Ohio river, on condition, that Virginia should retain the 
right of soil of all the country between the Scioto and Little 
Miami rivers. With this land, Virginia intended to reward 
her soldiers of the revolutionary war. But Virginia requir- 
ed other states to do the same, by their soldiers. \ This sub- 
ject at that day, greatly agitated th^ public tmfid« but, 
finally Virginia by a formal deed, relinquished all her right 
and title, to all the country northwest of the Ohio river, ex- 
cept as before excepted. Thus congress became die peacesr 
ble owner of all this vast region of country. 

Congress had an eye, to this country, as a fund with which, 
to discharfre the national debt of gratitude to our able defend- 
ers, in the war of the revolution ; to those who were the na^ 
tioaal ereditorsy for money borrowed of them, or others claim* 
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iag pajroe&t of the nation, for sums due to them. As ioon ae 
the war was fairly ended with England, the country north* 
west of the Ohio river became the subject of public discussion, 
Ibr the reasons which we have assigned; hence the attention 
of the old congress to this country at so early a period. The 
very first thing to be done, was to acquire the country from 
the Indians. This was attempted by congress, by i^>p<Mnting 
commissioners to treat with them. Such commissioners had 
already repeatedly been appointed and had met the ludians at 
Pittsburgh, Fort Mcintosh, ^., and after this as we shall see, 
constant efforts were made by cmigrese to treat with the Indi- 
ans. It is hardly necessary to relate all the circumstances 
attending these treaties, so we will only mention the several 
times of holding them. Those who wish to see all these trea- 
ties, may consult the volume of Indian treaties, now lying be- 
fore us, published by congress a few years since. 

At a very early day, in our revolutionary war, Virginia had 
promised all her soldiers, who served in that war, lands, wheth- 
er they were regulars, militia, or belonged to the navy. As 
soon as that contest was closed, the legislature convened at 
Richmond, on the twentieth day of October, 1783, and during 
that session passed ^^an Act for surveying the land given by 
law to the officers and soldiers on continental and state estab- 
lishment, and for the navy.^ This act passed on the seven- 
teenth day of December 1783. It authorised deputations from 
these lines-— continental, militia and navy to appoint a survey- 
or for each line. This act recognized the officers, deputed by 
those lines, by name, and authorisKed those officers or any 
three of them to appoint their surveyors. On the same day, 
on which the act passed, Richard C. Anderson, a Colonel in 
the army, was appointed principal surveyor for the continental 
line of the army, by the officers named in the act, as authoris- 
ed to appoint the surveyor. On the 20th day of July, 1784, 
Colonel Anderson opened his office, for entries, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. The tract appropriated to these soldiers, in Ken- 
tucky, lay between Green and Cumberland rivers. Having 
e rt austed that tract. Colonel Anderson dosed his office for 
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Kentucky, August Ist, 1787, and opened it for entries of land 
in Ohio. This land lay between the Scioto and Little Miami 
rivers. Colonel Anderson died, in October, 1828. The office 
was closed until Allbn Latham, EsaviEE, bis son-in-law, re* 
ceired the appointment of principal surveyor, and opened hit 
office at Chillicothe in July, 1829. 

INDIAN TSBATHS, BT WHICH THE LANDS IN OHIO WEBB 
PUBCHASED. 

By the treaties with the Indians of 1765-6, congress ac- 
quired the lands watered by the Muskingum, Scioto, Little and 
Great Miami rivers. In 1788, another treaty was made, by 
which the country waa purchased, from the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga river to the Wabash, lying south and east of a certain 
line, mentioned in the treaty. The Indians were dissatisfied 
with th'is treaty, and it was not relied on by our government. 
In 1795, twelve tribes attended on General Wayne and treat- 
ed with him, for the sale of a considerable portion of the now 
territory, included within our limits. In 1805, seven tribes 
sold to the United States, all that part of New Connecticut, 
lying west of the Cuyahoga river. In this treaty the Connec- 
ticut people joined and paid four thousand dollars to the Indi- 
ans, and agreed to pay them twelve thousand dollars more. In 
1807, that part of Ohio which lies north of the Maumee, and 
east of a meridian line, passing through the mouth of the Au- 
glaize rivers was purchased of the Indians. In 1808 a slip of 
territory two miles wide, was acquired by treaty, running 
from the western boundary of the Western Reserve to the 
Maumee river, at the rapids. And in the same treaty another 
slip one hundred and twenty feet in width, was acquired also, 
running along the bank of the Maumee. These cessions 
were intended for roads. By all these several treaties, the 
United States acquired four-fifths of this state. That portion 
of the ceded tracts above latidude 41^ north, extending from 
Pennsylvania on the east, to the western limits of Sandusky 
and Seneca counties, was given by congress to Connccticut|. 
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aad is called, the Western Reserve, or New Connecticut. It 
extends one hundred and twenty miles from ea£t to west, and 
on an average is fifty miles in width, from north to south. Its 
area contains about three million eight hundred thousand acres. 
Five hundred thousand acres of this tract, off the weat 
end, the state of Connecticut gave to certain sufferers 
by fire, in the revolutionary war. A part of the ceded 
lands, lying along the Ohio river, including the mouths of 
the Muskingum and Hockhocking rivers, was sold by 
the old congress, to the Ohio Company. This was the 
first sale of lands before the present ccnstitution of the Uni- 
ted States was adopted. It was sold for one dollar an acre, 
payable in congress notes, at twenty shillings in a pound, 
whereaB the interest on those notes made them worth twenty- 
eight shillings and sixpence on the pound at that time. These 
securities were funded under the constitution of the United 
States, and became a part of the national debt, from that time 
forward until paid off within the few last years. So the Ohio 
company made a very bad bargain for themselves with con- 
gre^. John Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, was the next 
purchaser of land in Ohio — ^he bought of the old congress, the 
land lying between the mouths of the two Miaraies, and extend- 
ing northerly, so as to contain six hundred thousand acres. 
Symmes gave sixty-six cents an acre for his land. 

On the 13th day of July, 1767, congress assumed the juris- 
diction of this territory and passed an ordinance for its gov- 
ernment, by the provisions of which ordinance, the territory 
was to be governed by a GovenKH*, Secretary, and three 
Judges. The President appointed these ofikers. These per- 
sons were to make the laws and execute them. This form of 
defective government was to continue, until the North Western 
Territory contained five thousand free white male inhabitants 
over twenty-one years of age, when the people were authoriz- 
ed to elect a legislative house of assembly. The house of 
representatives of the United Stales' congress, were to nom- 
inate a legislative council, and this legislative council and the 
assembly were authorized to appoint a delegate, to congress. 
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This second grad^ of colonial government was to continue un- 
til the peculation of each part of the North Western Territory 
into which it was eventually to be divided, (not less than 
three nor more than five states) amounted to sixty thousand. 
Then this colonial government was to cease, and such territ^ 
ry was to become a state, and be admitted into the Union, on 
the same footing with the original thirteen states. This act 
of the old congress of 1767 contained other provisions of the t 
greatest value. By that ordinance there was never to be either 
slavery or involuntary servitude in the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river. All the larger streams were declared forever 
lo be highways, and remain free from all obstructions, to aU 
who wished to navigate them. They were declared to be 
kigfaways, and so to rematd forever. These are the most ma- 
terial provisions of this ordinance of the old congress. 

Virginia had reserved the land lying between the Scioto and 
Little Miami rivers, which she gave to her soldiers of the rev- 
elation, belonging to the continental army, as a reward for 
their novices. This we call the Virginia military tract. 
And the United States had promised her soldiers who served 
during the war of the revolution, lands for their services; so 
congress laid ofi' a tract for that purpose lying south of New 
Coanecticat, extending from the Ohio river on the east, to 
the Scioto on the west This is the United States military 
tract. There were some refugees, during the revolutionary 
war, from Nova Scotia, to whom congress gave a slip of land 
extending from the Muskinguiri opposite Zanesville to the Sci- 
oto, at Cokimbus; it is several miles in width. The remain- 
ing part of the state was surveyed by congress and is now 
BBOStly sold. That portion of our state, not until then pur^ 
chased of the Indians, was ceded to us during Mr. Monroe^s 
administration, except some small reservations. In the Uni- 
ted States^ lands, the Virginia military, and in part of Symmes^ 
purchnse, the original owner obtains his patent from the Uni- 
ted States^ kind ofiiee. Lands ceded to Ohio, by congress^ 
en condition of making certain canals, our Governor and Se* 
cretary of state give deeds to the purchasers of those lands. 
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PERIOD SECOND. 



THIB PERIOD COMPBISES THE TIME DURING WHICH THE TERRI* 
TORIAL OOVERXKISNT EXISTED, COXMENCINO APRIL 7tH| 
1783, AND ENDING ON THE ADMISSION OF OHIO INTO THE 
, tTNION, AS A STATE, FEBRUARY 19tH, 1803. 

Thb Ohio compaoy, and John Cleves Symmes, having pur- 
chased, the lands, as we have stated, the company having 
purchased the tract on the Ohio river, including the mouths of 
the Muskingum and Hockhocking rivers; and Symmes, the 
country between the Miamies — the Ohio company, early in 
ApriU 1788, took possession of their land ^t the mouth of the 
Muskingum, and Symmes, in the autumn of the same or next 
year, settled near the mouth of the Great Miami at the North 
Bend, where General Harrison, his son-in-law, now resides, os 
the same farm. 

Under the act of congress of July 18th 1787, Arthur St 
Clair was appointed Governor of the North Western Territory. 
Samuel H. Parsons, James M. Varnum and John Armstrong 
were appointed Judgef . The latter noi accepting the (^ice, 
John Cleves Symmes was appointed in his place. Winthrop 
Sargoant was appointed Secretary. 

The Governor and Secretary, and Messrs. Parsons and Var- 
num followed Riifus Putnam and associates, to the mouth of 
the Muskingum where they had settled on the 7th of April 
preceding. Theso officers landed at Marietta on the 9th of 
July 1788. Judge Sjrmmes joined them soon after their arrival. 
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It was on Wednesday morning July 9th 1788, that Arthur 
6t Ciair, governor of the North Western Territory, arrived at 
Fort Harm&r. Tha fort had been previously erected by Qener* 
nl Harmar, on an elevated piece of ground, opposite, and west 
of the mouth of the Muskingum river. On the 15th day of July, 
the governor published the ordinance, of congress for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory. He published also the commissioas 
of himself, of the secretary, and those of the Judges, Samuel 
H. Parsons and James M. Varnum. 

Having assembled the people of Marietta, he addressed them 
IB a speech of some length, explaining to them, the ordinance 
of congress under which they had settled down in a vast wilder* 
Bess. Three days after the delivery of this speech, St. Cli^ 
sent a letter to the judges, calling their attention to the subject 
of organizing the militia. Instead of attending to this all impor* 
tant matter, and without even answering the govemor^s letter, 
these Judges on the 27th of July, sent St. Clair, what they 
called ^ a projet^ of a law for dividing real estate. This bill 
was so loosely drawn up that had it become a law, the non-reai* 
dent owners of land, would have been swindled out of all their 
lands, by the resident proprietors. This projet vnis rejected 
by the governor. On the 26th day of July, St. Clair by pro- 
clamation, created the county of Washington, having within its 
limits, about one half of the present state of Ohio. He erected 
a court of probate about this time. He divided the piilitia 
into two classes <^ senior^ and '< junior^ and organized them, 
by appointing their officers. 

In the senior class, Nathan Cushing, captain ; George Inger- 
sol, lieutenant; James Backus, ensign. 

In the junior class, Nathan Goodale, Charles Knowls, cap- 
tains; Wanton Casey, Samual Stebbins, lieutenants; Joseph 
Lincoln, Arnold Colt, ensigns. 

The governor proceeded to appomt civil officers, to wit: Ru* 
ibs Putnam, Benjamin Tupper, and Wiathrop Sargeant, jus- 
tices of the peace. On the dOth of August, the governor es- 
tabliriied a court of Quarter Sessions, and appointed several 
17 
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Other justices of the peace, viz: Archibald Cary, Isaac Pierce, 
and Thomas Lord, Esquires, giving them power to hold the court 
of Quarter Sessions. They were in fact, judges of a court of 
common pleas. Return Jonathan Meigs, (our late governor) 
was appointed clerk of this court of Quarter Sessions. Ebenezer 
Sproat was appointed sheriff of the county of Washington. 
William Callis was appointed clerk, of the supreme court, 
Bbenezer Sproat was appointed colonel of the militia. Rufus 
Putnam was appointed Judge of Probate, and R. J. Meigs, 
junior, clerk of that court. 

St. Clair by his proclamation, ordered the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1788 to be kept as a day of thanksgiving. , 
,0n the 2d day of January 1790, St. Clair, at Fort Wash- 
ington, now Cincinnati, organized the county of Hamilton, con- 
taining .within its limits, the western half of this state. 

Ho created the same offices at Cincmnati, that he had at 
Marietta; and he filled them as follows, viz. 

William Goforth, William Wells, William McMillian, Judges 
of the common pleas and Quarter Sessions; Jacob Topping, 
Benjamin Stitcs, John S. Gano, justices of the peace ; John 
Brown, sheriff; Israel Ludlow, clerk of the court of common 
pleas. Israel Ludlow, James Flinn, John S. Ghtno, Gershom 
Gard, captains of the militia. Francis Kennedy, John Ferris, 
Luke Foster, Brice Virgin, lieutenants. Scott Traverse, 
Ephraim Kibby, Elijah Stites, John Dunlap, ensigns. 

On the 5th January 1790, a law was enacted ordaining, that 
the courts should be held four times in the year; on the first 
Tuesdays in February, May, August and November. 

From Fort Washington St.* Clair and Winthrop Sargeant, 
his secetary, descended the Ohio, and on tho 8th day of Jan. 
uary they were at the falls of that river, commissioning offi- 
cers there, and proceeding as they had done, in the two coun- 
ties of Washington and Hamilton. From Clarksville, they 
proceeded westward, and at Cahokia, erected the county of 
St Clair, and created and filled all the necessary military and 
civil offices, in that county. The dangers of those times may 
be learned from an ordmance of the territorial government en- 
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meted at the period, which we have under consideration; which 
strictly prohibited alt tho citizens from entertaining any Indi- 
an or negro, without informing the military commandant in the 
vicinity, (if the fact of the 9tranger being in the citizen's house* 
All tho males capable of bearing arms, wore ordered to con- 
stantly carry them, or keep them near by, even while attend- 
ing public worship. By neglecting, sometimes, to obey this 
order, not a few men lost their lives. 

We return to the feeble settlement at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum. 

As we have already stated, the Ohio company, began their set- 
tlement, at the mouth of the Muskingum, on the 7th day of 
April 1768, and named their town Marietta, in honor of the 
then queen of France, Maria Antoinette. The settlement 
was conunenced under the superintendence of General Rufus 
Putnam, a son of the Revolutionary General Putnum. The 
first settlers were forty seven in number, emigrants from the 
states of Mossachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Tliat 
season, they planted fif^y acres of com, and erected a milita- 
ry work of sufficient strength to protect them from the Indi- 
ans. Daring the sumnner and autumn of that year, they 
were joined by about twenty more families. The first settlers 
were mostly military officers and soldiers of the revolution, in- 
nured to fatigues and hardships, and habituated to dangers and 
difficulties of all sorts. They always went to their work, with 
their guns near them, and had sentinels posted also near them, 
on some high stump of a tree. Such were their watch towers. 
On the 11th April 1789, settlements were begun at Belpre, 
and Newbury; the first was fifleen miles below Marietta, and 
the latter, twenty-five miles below, on the Ohio river. Strong 
garrison-houses were erected, in each settlement, to which, 
the settlers fled for safety, when attacked by Indians. Con- 
siderable numbers' lived in these houses. There were three 
such houses in Belpre, the largest one was called the Fanners* 
castle. Other settlements were made on the Muskingum river 
also. Here these first settlers of this state were, fiAy years 
■ince, few in number, far distant from any other settlers and 
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ihut out| almost, from the civilized world, without a mill, a 
foad, a bridge or any thing beyond their own immodiate 
resources. 

No steam boat, then navigated the Ohio river; they hid no 
nearer neighbors than a few settlers, on the Upper Ohio, far 
above them; none lower on the river, until they descended to 
Limestone, now Haysville, and these far distant neighbors had 
enough to do, to defend themselves against the savages. The 
means of traveling were not then as they are now, and they 
were surrounded by warlike and savage nations. To one who 
now sees the growth of any new town, favorably situated, io 
Indiana or Dlinoi^, the true situation of the new settlers on the 
Ohio Company^s Purchase in 1788-9 can hardly be conceived. 
But we leave them, and descend the Ohio to the mouths of the 
two Miamis. On the 16th day of November 1789, Major 
Stites, from Brownsville, Pennsylvania, at the head of twenty* 
five others, settled near the mouth of the Little Miami river^ 
and erected a blockhouse. They aderwards laid out a town, 
six miles above Cincmnati, and called it Columbia. 

Symmes and Stites had become acquainted, in New Jersey, 
and united their interests so far that Stites had purchased a 
part of Symmes, tract, and settled on it, at this early day. 
Symmes preferred the North Bend near the Great Miami^« 
mouth, and settled there. 

But, leaving these weak settlements just begun, we are call- 
ed off to treat of the Indian war which followed these settle- 
ments. 

At the very time, that Stites and his twenty-five brave men, 
were erecting their blockhouse. Major Doughty was at Fort 
Washington, nine miles below the mouth of the Little Miami 
river, and six below the town of Columbia. 

Lieutenant Colonel Josiah Harmar, a brigadier general, by 
brevet, who commanded the first United States regiment of i 
infantry, had been ordered to this frontier, by the old congress, 
and he was here at a very early day. He seems to have been the 
highest military officer, originally, on this frontier, about that 
lime, but his force of regulars, coukl not have been, scarcely 
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one thousand men. Major Doughty was a very efficient officer 
under Harmar. It was soon discovered, that the site where 
Cincinnati stands^ was a very important point, suitable for a 
fi>rt. This place was opposite the mouth of Licking river, in 
Kentucky, where the Indians crossed the Ohio river, and as- 
cended the Licking river, in order, to penetrate into the heart 
of Kentucky. And there was a road, which the Indians call- 
ed ^ the old war path,^ extending from the British garrison, at 
Detroit, to the Maumee, up that river, and over on to the Miam- 
ies of the Ohio. All the Indian paths from lake Erie, led into 
this path, near Springfield, in Clark county, and then extended 
to the Ohio river, opposite Licking, so that the place where all 
this Indian travel struck the Ohio river, was a very important 
point. At such an important place, it was correctly judged 
best, to erect a fort, and station a military force to protect Ken- 
tucky. 

HARMAR'S CAMPAIGN IN 1790. 

TBM INDIAN WAB IN THB NOBTH WBSTBBN TBRSTTOBY, SNTilUi, 
COMMENCING IN 1790, AND ENDING AUGUST 3d, 1795, B7 THE 
TBBATT OF GBBENVILLB, MADE BT GENEBAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Thus we see that Major Doughty erected a fort opposite 
the mouth of Licking river, where Mrs. TroUope's bazaar 
now stands, and cajled it Fort Washington. The fort was erect- 
ed by the Major, who commanded one hundred and forty men. 
In December, 1789, General Harmar joined him with three 
hundred men, the whole making four hundred and forty 
men, in Fort Washington, in the month of December 1789. 

Next summer, General Josiah Harmar encamped on ibe 
south side of the Ohio river where Covington now is. Gen- 
eral Washington, the then President, used all the means in 
his power to increase the force under Harmar, but enlistments 
were slowly made, and, it was as late as the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1790, before General Harmar was prepared to cross the 
river. He had been joined by Colonel John Hardin of Ken* 

L 
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tiicky, with his volunteers. Major James Paul) of UaioDtowBy 
Pennsylvania, who commanded a battalion of volunteer mili- 
tia, fixHn western Pennsylvania, and Virginia, also joined this 
army. General Harmar having completed all his prepara- 
tions, crossed the Ohio river, and following the old Indian war 
path, visited the Indian villages on the bead waters of the 
Little Miami. From those towns, he struck across the woods, 
on to the Great Miami, where Piqua now is, and marching 
forward when he came to where Loramies^s station has since 
been, three Indians were discovered early in the morning view- 
ing his encampment. These were followed by some mounted 
men, one Indian was taken prisoner, but the other two esc^>ed. 
Next morning, the army crossed the St. Mary^s river,,and Cob- 
nel Hardin and Major Paul, beat up for volunteers, to go to the 
Indian town, ahead, supposed to be about forty miles distant 
Six hundred volunteers marched forward under these officers, in 
advance of the main army, and arrived at the Indian village 
on the second day afterwards. The Indians had mostly fled, 
on the approach of Hardin and Paul, but some savages remain, 
ed, and exchanged a few shots with our men. The Indians 
had burnt their wigwams. This detachment renutined in the 
Indian town four days before Harmar came up with his bag. 
gage, having had to cut a road along which his teams and wag- 
gons could travel. Afler Harmar arrived, he tarried one 
week in the deserted town. In the meantime, the Indians 
were collecting from all quarters, around him. Every party 
sent out from our army, was waylaid and defeated. A par- 
ty under Colonel Hardin, fell into an ambuscade and many 
of his men were killed. Twenty three out of thirty fell in 
tiiat skirmish. General Harmar finally concluded to return to 
Fort Washington, and actually marched eight miles on hie 
return, when he received information that the enemy had taken 
possession of their town as soon as he had lefl it. Harmar 
ordered Hardin to return and attack the «nemy. This officer 
beat up again for volunteers, and a considerable number of 
men volunteered their services. Hardin, and his Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania volunteers, returned, attacked and drove be» 
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ibra him, the enemy, until they had crossed the Maumee, in 
their front, and the St. Mary^s on their left. Hardin had march- 
ed down the St. Mary's on its northern bank, to its junction with 
the St. Joseph's. Here Captain William Crawford who com- 
manded the Pennsylvania volunteers, crossed the Maumee, 
and attacked the Indians who lay on the north bank of the St. 
Joseph's, and drove the enemy up that river, several miles, and 
returned triumphantly, over to Fort Wa3me, or rather where 
that town now is. 

Colonel Hardin, with his men crossed over the St. Mary's 
and followed the Indians up the St. Joseph's on the south side 
of that river, but marching carelessly al<»ig, on the low lands 
adjoining the river, he permitted the Indians to take posses- 
ai<m of the high grounds, south of him, by which means, he 
got defeated with great loss, considering his small command. 

In these different engagements, Harmar lost one hundred 
and eighty men, from the time of his leaving Covington, until 
his return to Fort Washington. Some accounts place the 
loss even higher than that number. On the whole, though 
Harmar boasted of a victory, yet in common parlance it is 
called Harmar's defeat. Major Wyllis and Lieutenant Far- 
thingham, of the regulars, fell, fighting bravely; and fifty of 
their men, were left dead on the field. Of the militia under 
Hardin, nine officers were killed, and one hundred private sol- 
diers, whereas Captain William Crawford lost very few men* 
Why Colonel Hardin left the heights south of him, unoecu* 
pied, we never could learn. After this severe action, Hardin 
and Crawford joined the main army, and it returned to Fort 
Washington. 

The effects of this unfortunate expedition, were very soon 
severely felt, along the whole line of the Kentucky and Ohio 
frontier. All the counties in Kentucky, and Western Virgii- 
nia, immediately petitioned General Washington to commit the 
entire defence of the frontier to their militia, unmixed with 
regulars; so that these troops might be forthwith drawn out to 
punish the exulting foe. Though General Washington return- 
ed a conciliating answer to these petitions, presented to him. 
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by their representatives in congress, yet be did not yield to 
tbem. But he had the good fortune to persuade congress to 
authorize turn to raise a regiment of regulars, and two thousand 
Tolunteers for six months; to appoint, also, a Major General, 
and a Brigadier General, to foe continued in comdknd so long 
as necessary. This was in the session of 1701, which ended 
8d of March in that year. 

Under this act of congress. General Scott of Kentucky, 
was sent out in May, with a body of troops against the Indian 
towns on the Wabash. And another expedition was sent to 
the same towns in September, of that year, under the com- 
mand of General Wilkinson. Some Indian villages were 
burnt, their com destroyed, and some few warriors were kill- 
ed; some old men, women and children were captivated, but 
all this rather exasperated, than conquered the hostile spirit 
of the enemy. 

ST. CLAIR'S CAMPAIGN AND DEFEAT. 

Under the authority of the act of congress of 1791, Arthur 
St. Clair, Governor of the North Western Territory, had been 
appointed Major General and Commander-in-chief. He was 
empowered to treat with the Indian tribes; to be in hci a 
military, as well as civil Governor of the Territory. Plresi- 
dent Washington did his duty faithfully; he appointed all 
the officers, for the campaign, but the nation was poor and 
weak, especially in the west. Every exertion was made to 
raise an army and provide provisions and arms for it, and to 
concentrate it as early as possible in the season, but it was 
September before it was ready to march; nor was it even 
then completed in any respect as it deserved to be. It assem- 
bled at Fort Washington. On the 17th day of September, 
1791, the army lefl Fort Washington, and cut a road through 
the wilderness, to where Hamilton now stands. Here a 
fort was erected, and called Fort Hamilton. It was on the 
east bank of the Great Miami river, about twenty miles with- 
in the present limits of this state. Having completed this fort 
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•nd garrisoned it, St. Clair marched some twenty miles north- 
ward and erected Fort St. Clair, and marching twenty miles 
or more, farther, due norths he established another military 
post, and called it Fort Jefferson. It is some six miles south 
of the present town of Greenville in Darke county. Having 
garrisoDed this poet, on the 24th day of October 1791, St 
Clair's force, was reduced to less than two thousand men with 
whom he marched, in the direction of the Indian villages on 
the Maumee, which Indian towns it was his object to destroy. 
This march was slow, over a wet country, covered with a 
dense forest, which had to be cleared, for his baggage wag- 
gons and artillery trains. The Indians began to hover about 
his army, and skirmishes became more and more frequent. 
To increase his difficulties, desertions took place daily, and 
finally, sixty men deserted in a body, and returned on their 
way to Cincinnati. To bring back those deserters, and pro- 
tect the provisions, which were behind the army moving for- 
ward slowly, St. Clair despatched Major Hamtramack, with a 
sufficient force. By this time, the main army was only four- 
teen hundred strong, which moved forward to where, after- 
wards Fort Recovery was erected, within the limits of Mer- 
cer county, or on the line, between it and Darke county. 

Here, on the head waters of the Wabash river, among a 
number of small creeks, thirty feet in width, on the third day 
of November 1791> Governor St Clair, who was sick at tl^ 
time, encamped with the remaining troops. Tlie right wing 
of the army, under the command of General Butler lay in 
front of a cre^k, twelve yards wide, and this force formed the 
first line. The second line, seventy yards behind the first, 
was commanded by Lieutenant Cdooel William Darke. 
There were tt^o rows of fires between these lines, and there 
was snow on the ground. The right flank was supposed to be 
protected by a small creek, with high steep banks, and a 
small body of troops. The lefl flank, was covered by a body 
of cavalry, and by piquets. The militia crossed the creek, 
and advanced about eighty rods, in front of the main army, 
18 L» 
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und encamped in two lines, and they had two rows of logs oo 
fire. When the militia crossed the creek in front of the regu- 
lars a few Indians appeared, but they precipitately fled, on 
the approach of the militia. At this place, St. Clair intended 
to have thrown up a breast work, as soon as Hamtramack 
returned, with the baggage, while the main body of the army 
pressed forward to the Indian towns on the Maumee, leaving 
the baggage here, under Hamtramack^s care. This he said, 
afterwards, was his then intention. About half an hour after 
daylight, immediately after the militia were dismissed frmn 
parade and roll call, they were attacked by the enemy, with 
the utmost fury. The militia fled, in an instant, and came 
running into the regulars^ camp, and spread terror and confu- 
sion where they ran. These flying militia, rushed quite 
through Butler^s line, and were hardly stopped by the second 
line of regulars. The officers exerted themselves, to the ut- 
most, to restore order, which though, was not entirely done. 
The Indians pressed close upon the very heels of the fl3ring 
militia, and instantly engaged Butler's command, with great 
intrepidity and fiiry. The action forthwith became warm, and 
the enemy passing round the first line within fifteen minutes 
aflerthe first attack, the whole army was surrounded by the 
Indians. The artillery was posted in the centre of each wing 
which the enemy attacked with the greatest vMence, mow* 
ing down the artillerists, in great numbers. The enemy fired 
from the ground, and &om every tree around, and were only 
seen when fl3ring firom covert to covert. At length, the ene- 
my boldly marched up to the very mouths of the cannon, and 
fiMight with the daring courage of men, whose trade is war, 
and who are impelled to vigorous exertions by all the motives 
which operate on the savage mind. It was soon perceived 
that while our soldiers were falling every moment before the 
bullets of the enemy, yet, hidden, as that enemy was, little 
impression was made on the Indians. It was then resolved, 
that Lieutenant Colonel Darke, should charge the enemy with 
the bayonet, at the head of the second line, which he com- 
manded. This charge was made, by nearly all that line. 
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with the utmost fiiry, and with ao much effect, that tfie Indi* 
ans were driven about thirty rods; but no sooner had Darke 
returned to his position than the Indians were there also; this 
^as owing to a want of riflemen to press the advantage, which 
Darke had obtained by driving off the enemy. 

Instantly after this charge, General Butler was mortally 
wounded, the right wing was broken, the artillerists were 
nearly ail killed, the guns were taken by the enemy, and the a 
camp was ever3rwhere penetrated by his ferocious warriors. 
Major Butler, though his leg was broken by a ball, mounted 
his horse, and bravely led his battalion to the charge. Majors 
Darke and Clark led theirs also to the charge. They charged 
the enemy with the bayonet, drove the Indians out of the 
camp, and restored the guns. But while the Indians were 
preraed with the bayonet at one point, they kept up their con- 
tinual fire from every other point, with fiital effect. Every 
charge, when made, drove the enemy back, at the point where 
it was made, but, no general effect was produced, on the ene* 
my. Instead of keeping their ranks and fighting, the troops 
huddled together in crowds, about the fires, and were shot 
down, without resiptance. The officers did their duty bravely, 
and were shot down in great numbers, by the enemy, who 
took a sure and fittal aim at them. The Indians always shoot 
at the officers. 

All this tune, St. (3air was so worn down by fatigue and 
disease, gout and rheumatism, that he was not aUe to mount 
or dismount bis horse, without assistance. 

All that now remained to be done, was to bring off th# 
remains of the army. General St Clair ordered Lieutenant 
Cokmel William Darke, with the second regiment to clear 
away the enemy from the path in which the army had'mardi- 
ed to the spot where they were fighting;- and, he ordered 
Major Clarke to cover the rear of the army. These orders 
were obeyed, and a most disorderiy flight commenced, and con- 
tinued for about fiiur miles. It was now ten o'clock in the 
for^oon. All this time, the carnage was dreadful. Our 
soldiers finally threw away their arms, and fled for their lives* 
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Many were killed in the fight, tomahawked and scalped; 
many were captivated and afterwards roasted alive, at the 
stake. The eUer Caray Maunee, of the Winnebagoes, was 
there, and informed us of all the particulars, when we were at 
Prairie du Chien, in Jdy, 1829. 

After glutting their savage vengeance, by killing many of 
oar men; and, having taken as many prisoners as they could 
well manage, the Indians left off their pursuit, and returned to 
tiie battle ground. There lay the dying and the dead; there 
stood the artillery and trains; and there also stood the baggage 
wagons. Here, the enemy now glutted his vengeance to the 
very utmost, on the d3ring, the dead, and the living. But, we 
leave the horrid picture for some other to fill up, not we. 

Oar troops, who remained of the fimrteen hundred men, that 
morning, at early dawn, fied to fbrt Jeflferson, a distance of 
thirty miles or more. 

In thin most unfortunate battle, we lost thirty-eight commis- 
sioned officers, who were killed on the battle ground. Six 
hundred non-commisskmed officers and private soldiers, were 
either killed, or missing. Twenty-one commissioned officers 
Were wounded, not a few of whom died of tdiir wounds. Two^ 
hundred and forty-two non-conmissioned officers and private* 
were wounded, many of whom died also of their wounds. 
Among the dead, were General Butler, and Major Ferguson, 
two brave officers, who had served with great dtstinctioni, 
through the whole of the revdutionary war. General ButlerV 
death, was justly and severely lamented by the whole nation^ 
as an irreparable loss. In the Ust of those who shared his 
fiite, were ikiany who had participated largely, in the toils, 
dangers and glory of the war of the rev^^lution. They fell 
nobly doing their duty to their country; they rest in honor, 
and deserve our gratitude. 

At the head of a list of the wounded, stood the names of 
lieutenant Colonels Thomas Gibson and William Darke, Major 
Butler and Adjutant General Sargent, all of whom were 
veteran officers, of great merit, and who had behaved iiith 
distinguished gallantry in this disastrous battle. General St. 
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Clair, thought that he had been overwhelmed by numbers, be* 
cause he was attacked, on all sides, by the enemy, thou^ 
from all the sources of information in our power, we presume 
the numbers of the two armies were about equal. The Indi- 
an loss it is presumed, bore a small proportion to ours. 

We close our account of this dinstrous defeat, by saying, 
that, the first line of the second regiment, as encamped, was 
oonmianded by General Richard Butler, by Patterson and 
Clarke. The second line was commmanded by Gaither, Bed- 
inger and Darke. Of the first line, all the officers were either 
killed or wounded, except three, and of the artillerists, all 
were killed except four privates! 

Of the regulars, the following officers were killed, viz: 
(General Riohasd Bvtles, Ferguson, Bradford, Spear, Ford, 
BfiHgan, Bines, Butts, Hart, Kirkwood, McCrea, Thompson, 
Phekm, Warren, Baldi, Newman, Kelso, McMickle, Purdy, 
Anderson, Lukens, Burgess, Crawf<^, Mo(M*ehead, Cribbs, 
Smith, Piatt, Van Swaringen, Tipton, McMath, Reeves, Doyle» 
Bro(^, Greyton, Cummings, Beatty , Doctors Chase and Beatty. 
Wounded officefi of the regulars, viz: Lieutenant Cdon^ 
George Gibson, Major Thomas Butler, Captain Price, Colonel 
Sargent, Captain Darke, Buchana^, Lysle, Boyd, Trueman^ 
Malartie, Cobb, Wilson, Ensign Purdy, Lieutenant Colonel 
Darke, and others. 

Of the militia, killed, viz: Oldham, Lemon, Briggs and 
Montgomery, bounded: Captain Thomas, Captain Madison, 
Lieutenant Stagner, Lieutenant Owens, Lieutenant Walters, 
and Lieutenant Gano. 

The fiigitives afrived at Fort Jefierson, about sunset, and 
continued their march, that night, at ten o^dock. The ground 
was covered with snow, two or three inches deep. They 
marched to Fort Washington, by the way of Fort Hamilton. 
Before the troops began their march, a large number of tha 
sentinels of Fort Jefierson deserted and fied, such was their 
tenRxr^at what they had heard of this dreadful disaster. The 
march was a very disorderly one, fixxn Fort Jefierson to Fort 
^Washington. 
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There were in the army, at the commeiicemeiit of the 
actum, about two hundred and fifty women, of whom, fifty-eiz 
were killed in the battle, and the remainder were made pri- 
soners by the enemy, except a small number who reached 
Fort Washington. Chie of the survivors, lived until recently 
in Cincinnati, a Mrs. Catmuukb Millsb. This woman ran 
ahead of the whole army, in their flight from the field of 
battle. Her large quantity of long red hair, floated in the 
breeze, whkk the soldiers followed through the woods, as their 
fore-TvoKMr that moved rapidly onward, to the place of their 
ultimate destination. 

On reaching Fort Jefierson, General St. Clair, met Hamtra- 
mack, with the first regiment, whom we have mentioned, as 
having been ordered to bring back the deserters, and protect 
the provisions, and heavy baggage-wagons which had been 
left slowly making their way along, in the rear of the army. 

A council of war decided that they would not return to the 
battle ground, so leaving the wounded in Fort Jefierson, St« 
Clair, with a mere remnant of his army, returned to Fort 
Washington. 

While congress was in session at Philadelphia, early in De* 
cember, President Washington received the ofiicial account of 
this most calamitous battle of the 4th of November, which 
information was forthwith c<»nmunicated by him to the national 
legislature. Nothing could have been more unexpected, than 
this disaster. The public mind was exasperated, in a high 
degree against St. Clair, but for want of officers of a rank 
high enough to try him, no court martial could be, or was 
called upon his conduct. Late in the session of 1792, con- 
gress appointed a committee to inquire into it, but, that civil 
committee, acquitted him. 

The Indian war now assumed a serious aspect, and the 
reputation of the nation required to be retrieved firom the dis^ 
grace it had sustained. The whde western fixmtier, lay 
exposed to fresh inroads of the enemy, now fiushed wit|} so 
dreadful a victory. 

General Washington wished to have congress give him 
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muthoritj to raise three additional regimeiitf of foot, and a. 
squadron of horse, for three years, unless peace should be 
sooner made with the Indians. A bill containing these proyi- 
aions, was introduced mto the house of representatives, but it 
met with great opposition there. It was objected that the na- 
tion had not the money to carry on the war, upon such a scale; 
that while the British held the western posts, we were not 
able to protect so large a frontier; that, by withdrawing from 
the North Western Territory, and by making the Ohio river 
the boundary ; and, by treating with the Indians, a peace 
might be restored to this frontier. 

Such were some of the reasons, assigned by the opposition 
to General Washington, in congress. They strove with all 
their might, to defeat the bill, for the defence of the North Wes- 
tern Territory, 

Those who supported the measure, urged the necessity of 
self defence and self preservation; they presented to congress, 
a picture of the bleeding frontier — and they proved, that not 
less than fifreen hundred Kentuckians, men, women and chil- 
dren, who were peaceably, pursuing their avocations, had been, 
either slain or carried into captivity by the enemy, within the, 
then, last seven years; and it was not doubted, that the fron- 
tier settlements of Pennsylvania and Virginia, had suffered 
quite as much, within the same period of time. The measures 
of General Washington they said, had always been conciliato- 
ry, towards the savages. It was shown, that Harmar offered 
to treat with the savages in the villages of the Maumee river, 
but the Indians, at first, refused to treat, and then, asked for 
thirty days, to consider, on the subject, which was granted; 
Hiis was in the summer of 1790, and at the end of the thirty 
days, the savages refused to give any answer, to the proposals 
to treat In that same thirty days, however, while Harmar, 
forbore all hostilities, by the express orders of General Wash- 
ington, to that effect, the Indians, in the meantime, had either 
killed or captured one hundred and twenty persons on our fron* 
tiers. Uany of the prisoners had been roasted alive by a slow 
lire. 
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The bill waa passed and became a law. St. Clair resign- 
ed his Biilitary commaiidy and General Akthont Watnb was 
appointed commander-in-chief. This was in the spring of 
17d3. 

WAYNE*S WAR. 

Among the several considerations which now operated on 
the mind of General Washington at this tr3ring period of our 
national history, which we are compelled to consider for a 
moment, was the poverty of the nation, loaded with debt, with* 
out much commerce, and the general poverty of the people. 
The people of the east, looked upon this western war, as a bur- 
den, which the western peq>le ought to bear. Hence the duty 
on distilleries, owned mostly in the west, which grew out of the 
expenses of this Indian war. This tax, led directly to the whia- 
ky insurrection, in Western Pennsylvania. And, it need not 
be disguised, that the opposition to the present constitution, 
laid hold of every thing within their reach, to render General 
Washington unpopular. They pretended to fear, so large a 
standing army, of five thousand four hundred men! they saw 
too, with alarm, Mrs. Washington's levees, and the pomp of 
Colonel Pickering, General Knox, and other heads of Depart- 
ments, with salaries of three thousand dollars a year! though 
the COTipensation was so small, that they, and their families 
could not live decently on it. The French revolution too, was 
raging, and Genet was busily engaged, in bis endeavors to 
draw us, into the vortex of European politics. General 
Washington was beset on all sides; French agents and partis- 
ans, on the Atlantic border, were fomenting discontent; the 
British and their Indians, were desolating our western frontier, 
with fire and the tomahawk, and the war whoop waked the 
sleep of the cradle. 

It was early in this year, we believe, that General Wash- 
ington afler appointing General Wayne and other officers to 
command the western army, and doing all that he had the 
power to do, made a tour to the Indians of Western New 
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york, in company with Colonel Pickering. Colonel Pickering, 
*arried one night at the writer's father's^ while General Wash- 
ngton put up at a near neighbor's, a Mr. Bloom. This was in 
Western New York. General Washington and Colonel Pick- 
ering visited all the New York Indians, held councils Mrith 
them, and delivered talks and speeches to them; some of 
which, we saw, among these Indians in 1828, while we were 
on a visit to our old friends still Uving in the Indian villages* 

This visit was mode by General Washington, to conciliate 
those savages, and to prevent their joining in the war, with the 
British Indians, as they had done all along before this period. 
Many New York Indians were present at St. Clair's defeat, 
and some of them, still went off, and fought against General 
Wayne, in 1794, when they were defeated, and mostly killed, 
on the Maumee river. In the summer of 1793, Wayne tried 
to treat with the Indians. Fort Massac was built, under him, 
to prevent an expedition against New Orleans, which Gescet 
was planning. General Wayne sent out, in succession. Colo- 
nel Hardin, and Major Trueman with a flag of truce, medals, 
talks and presents to the Indians in order to make a peace 
with them. 

These messengers of peace were killed in succession, as 
soon as they arrived among the savages. Their medals, and 
speeches, sent by them, and all they had with them, were taken 
by the Indians who slew the bearers of them. We saw these 
medals and speeches in the possession of the elder Caray Mau« 
nee, principal chief of the Winnebagoes at Prairie du Chien, 
in July 1829. 

The medal was a large one, of copper, six inches in diameter^ 
and purported, no doubt truly, to have been made, at the 
expense of a gentleman of Philadelphia, and by him^ sent as 
a token of General Wadiington's friendship, to the Indians. 
Every other effiirt was made by Greneral Wayne, that summer, 
to bring about a peace with the savages, but all in vain, and 
worse than in vain. But notwithstanding all the efforts to 
make a peace, yet, nothing was omitted that tould be done, to 
19 M 
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prepare for a vigorous war against them. Although General 
Wayne promptly accepted his appointment, and entered on its 
arduous duties, yet, it was found no easy matter to fill up the 
minor appointments, eyen the very next in grade to the Conmiao- 
der-in-cluef, <^ this army. Several were appointed to these offi- 
ces who refbsed to accept them. It was found difficult too, to 
enlist soldiers for this hazardous service. Every thing raovet 
along slowly, and the season was spent in doing very little, tc^ 
any good effect* The British commander of the fort at Dettoiv 
had erected a fort at the head of the Maumee Bay, for the pur- 
pose, it would seem, of protecting the Indians, in alliance with 
them. Here the Indians resorted for protection; here they 
sold their furs, peltries and skins, received their annuities, 
and, we doubt not, that they received here, also, the price paid 
for the scalps of our murdered countrymen. 

General Wayne was not idle, but urged forward all his 
measures, vigorously, prudently, and in the end, effectually. 

On the 5th of November 1703, congress met at Philadel- 
phia, to whom the President said in his speech at the com- 
mencement of that session, ^That the reiterated attempts 
which had been made to effect a pacification with the Indians, 
had issued only in new and outrageous proofs of persevering 
hostility, on the part of the tribes, with whom we were at war.^ 
He alluded to the destruction of Hardin tmd Trueman, while 
on peaceful missions, under the sanction of flags <^ truce; 
and their families were recommended to the attention of con- 
gress. Notwithstanding all these effints of General Wash- 
ington, in favor of this bleeding frcmtier, congress and the 
nation, were too much engaged with other objects to bestow 
much attention on this dbtant war. 

The French revolution had turned the heads of many mem- 
bers of congress towards that dazzling object. They were of 
the opinion that mankind were all to be regenerated by it; 
that by some secret magic it would make mankind new beings; 
and that the whole world would aoon become something more 
than its Author ever designed it to be. 
The spring and summer of 1793, having been employed, by 
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<3eii«ral Wayne, in endearoriiig to make peace, and in pre- 
paring for war, so that it wa« September, before he was ready 
to more forward into the heart of the Indian country. Gen- 
eral Wayne collected his army and marched six miles north of 
Fort Jefierson, where he established a camp, and fortified it, 
and called it Gbbbkvillb. The town of Greenville is not 
fiir fron where this camp was. General Wayne, having 
made this encampment and wintered in it,, early the next 
spring he marched forward to the ground where St. Clair had 
been defeated, on the 4th of November 1701, where he erect- 
ed a fortification, and called it Post RacoTBsr* 

Leaving this post he moved forward to the ground where 
Harmar had been defeated in 1700, and erected a work of de- 
fence and called it Fort Watitb, which name the town now 
there, bears. It is situated at the head <^ the Maumee river, 
at the confluence of the St. Joseph^ and the St^ Mary^s riv- 
ers. 

On the 8th of August 1704, General Anthony Wayne with 
his army reached, the uMWith of the Auglaixe, a tributary of the 
Maumee, forty five miles, or more below Fort Wayne, and the 
same distance, by his computation, above the British post, on 
the Maumee. Here, in the forks of these rivers. General 
Wayne erected a strong military woric, and called it by a very 
appropriate name,^ (as be did all his posts) Fort DtnANcn, 
The Creneral fully informed himself of the strength of the en- 
emy, and that the British and Indians, numbered only about 
two thousand, whereas his own regulars, were about as nu- 
merous as'the enemy,, besides eleven hundred mounted men,, 
whom he had with him, from Kentucky, under the conmand 
of General Scott. This gave General Wa3me a decided ad- 
vantage over the enemy, as he thought, and as it proved to be. 
But notwithstanding his superiority, in numbers; notwith* 
standing the high discipline ciC hb troops, and their patriotic 
ardor, for a battle; yet he ofliered terms of peace to the ene- 
my end waited for the answer. The enemy wanted war, 
not peace; so on the 15th day of August, 1704, General 
Wavne left Fost Dbfiahcb, and marched down the Maumee, 
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his right being covered by the river. On the 18th he arrired 
at the head of the rapids. Here he lay on the 19th erecting 
some tempcnrary works to protect his baggage, andtorecoonoi- 
tre the enemy. He found the Indians advantageously posted 
in front of the British fort. On the 20thy at 8 o^clock in the 
morning of that day, the army advanced in cohimns; the le- 
gion along the bank of the Maumee. General Todd^s brigade 
of mounted vcrfunteers formed the left flank. General Bar- 
bee^s mounted brigade of volunteers, marched in the rear of 
the army. Major Price^s select band moved in front of the 
whole army, so as to give timely notice of an attack. Thus 
marching forward, five miles where Major Price received a 
heavy fire from the Indians. 

The enemy had formed in three lines, within supporting dis- 
tance of each other, in a windfall, extending firom the west bank 
of the Maumee, westwardly about two miles, in firont, resting 
on the Maumee and protected by the British garrison. This 
prostrated forest extended iife miles west of the river, in 
which fallen forest the Indians lay in three lines, two miles in 
length resting on the Maumee. They could not have been 
better protected from such a mounted force as Wayne^s, than 
they were by their extended position, of fiillen timber. The 
first efibrt of the enemy, thus extended two miles, in length, 
was to turn the left flank of our army. At the very first dis- 
charge of a rifle, the legion was formed in two lines, and the 
front was ordered to advance with trailed arms, and rouse the 
enemy firom his thicket at the point of the bayonet; then^ but 
not till then, deliver the first fire, and press the enemy so close* 
ly as not to give him time to reload his guns. Seeing the 
strength of the enemy, and that he was endeavoring to turn 
our left flank, General Wayne ordered the second line, to 
support the first, already engaged with the enemy. The le- 
gionary cavalry was ordered to press forward upon the enemy 
who lay on the river^s bank, and where there was no timber in 
their way. General Scott was <»dered to make a circuit, so 
far, as to outflank and turn their right flank. All these orders 
were promptly obeyed, but such was the fury of our first 
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Kne that the second line, could scarcely find any thing to do. 
The enemy was broken, routed and slain, or driven two miles, 
in one hour, through this windfall and thicket, until they were 
within pistd shot <^ the British garrison. Here the battle 
ended, and here General Wayne remained in front of the field 
of battle, destroying the Indian houses, their com, and every 
thing else, which he found there belonging to them. He 
burnt their houses within pistol shot of the foitish garrison. 
There was a correspondence between General Wayne, and 
Major Campbell, the British commandant of the fort in which, 
the latter very wisely acquiesced in the destruction of the Indi- 
ans, and their property, within the range of Major Camp- 
belPs guns. On the 28th of August, General Wayne return- 
ed by easy marches to DEnANOB, frcun whence he came on 
the 15th of the same month. He destroyed all the Indian vil- 
lages, com and property, within fifty miles of the Maumee 
river. 

In this most decisive battle, General Wayne lost, in killed, 
wounded and missing, only one hundred and seven men, 
officers included. Among the dead, were Captain Campbell, 
of the cavalry, and Lieutenant Towlsof the Infantry. They 
fell in the first charge. General Wayne bestowed great 
praise on the courage and ahicrity, displayed by the whole 
army. Of his aids, H. De Butto, T. Lewis and William H. 
Harrison, Cren^ral Wayne spoke in the highest terms of ap- 
probation. The Indian hostility still continuing, their whole 
country was laid waste and desolated. All the fortifications 
were soon erected in it, that were needed, to protect it> firom 
Indian warfare. This great, and decisive victory* saved the 
nation firom one general war, with all the Indians^ who lived, 
any where near our firontier lines, between us and Canada, 
and between us and Spain. The Indians were just on the 
point, of making one general war, when this timely victory 
saved all. 

This campaign tranquilized the whole Indian frontier firom 
Florida to the northern lakes. . 

On the opening of the next session of congress. General 
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Washingtoa in his speech, before coDgress, mentioDed Wayne^ 
operations with well merited applause, but coDfress ia their 
reply, refused eyen to allude to them. Mr. Madison then led 
the opposition in the house, and though he ofibred something in 
lieu of it, yet, it was couched in such offensive terms, that the 
President's friends would not vote for the amendment. The 
wlrfskey insurrection, which grew out of the expeaditares to 
carry on this war, had soared the minds of some members; and 
the wonderful French revcrfution, which was to make all hon* 
est men happy, by shedding their bloody had poisoned the 
minds, of still more. No mention was made of Wa3me« not of 
his meritorious services, by congress. 

Next summer Wayne held a council with all the bkHans 
living in thie territory, and on the third day of Augnst 1705, 
nt Greenville, he purchased all the territory, not before ceded^ 
within certain limits, comprehending in all, about four fiflhs of 
the present state of Ohio. The line is called to this day, ^ the 
Greenville treaty line.^ The Indians were left with about one 
fifth part of the territory which is now Ohio, lying in it* north- 
west comer. Thus ended all the Indian war&re, in Ohio, 
wcnrth naming, which we here p«t together, for the sake of 
unity. 

After all these great, ^lendid and meritorioos senricei of 
General Wayne, congress took no notice of him, not so mueh 
as to alk>w, even his name to be mentioned on their joumal! 
On his way home, in Pennsylvania, he died, almost unattend- 
ed, at a wretched hovel of an inn, in the then pftltry village of 
Presque Isle. He was there interred, without a slone to tell 
where he was buried. Years afterwards, his son Isaac 
Wayne accompanied by a few of his old friends and nesghbors, 
transferred his bones, to the place of his nativity where they 
now rest in peace. 

That General Anthony Wayne was a man, of most splendid 
talents, both natural and acquired, no one can doubt for a 
moment, who reads his history. Every action of his life, from 
youth to age, shows this fact; and no panegyric of ours can 
render it more plain or make his character shine brighter. 
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Political demagogues, might treat him with contumely and 
base ingratitude, but they cannot obliterate a single syllable, 
which records his brilliant actions. His fame will never fade, 
but grow more fresh and green to the end of time. Every son 
and daughter of Ohio, Kentucky, and of all the West, will for* 
ever cherish, in their hearts, the ever dear memory of Aivmo- 
ifY Watnb. Forty two years have passed away since his 
decease and this is the first full account that the writer has 
seen of his services on this theatre of his feats, in arms. 
Ohio has paid the debt which we owe him, in part with others, 
«o far as calling a large county after him goes; and we have 
twenty-three towns or townships named afler him. 

He lives in the recollecti<m of his countrymen to lead fii- 
ture patriot warriors to glorious victory. Death has purified 
his fame, and placed it beyond the reach of calumny. Party 
politicians, those mete<Mr8 may rise and fioll, flash and expire, 
in a moment; but the sim of Wayne^s glory will never set in 
our western horizon, of Mississippi's wide valley, until the 
archangel's trump shall call his body from the grave to life 
everlasting. 

Having, for the sake of unity, rdated the most important 
events of the old Indian war, on this firontier, we now go back 
to the infant colony, on the Ohio company's lands, and inform 
the reader wbat had been passing there daring this period. 
Durmg the whole Indian war, the settlers kept constantly on 
the alert, from four to six rangers, who were called ^ spies,'' 
whose duty it was^ to scour Uie woods, and if any Indians 
were discovered in the vicinity, to give the alarm; that b^ing 
^one, the alarm gun was fired at the fort, and every person 
hastened into the garrison. The gate was closed and every 
preperation was instantly made to receive their enemies. 
The settlement at Belpre k>st several individuals who ventur-, 
ed too fkr into (be woods, when no Indian signs had been recent- 
ly discovered in the neighborhood. 

In 1793, Major Nathan Goodale, a native of Massachu- 
setts, and an officer of the old continental army, went out into 
the forest to haul some timber with an ox team. He was 
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taken prisoner by the Indians, and carried off into captivity* 
The supper was long kept waiting for him on the table by his 
anxious wife and children, but he never returned to eat it. 
His team returned home, but of him nothing certain was ever 
heard for a long time. From an examination of the ground 
where Major Goodale was taken prisoner, it appeared that two 
large Indians, had secreted themselves behind a pile of brush 
wood; that these Indians sprang upon the Major and binding 
his hands with cords, they led him off into the forest. The tracks 
of two Indians with mocasins on, and those of the Major with 
shoes on, between the Indians^ tracks, showed the mannor in 
which he was led off into captivity. He was taken to Upper 
Sandusky, where he died of a fever some six weeks afler he 
was taken prisoner. His neighbours followed his tracks six 
miles and then gave up the pursuit. 

Captain King, mginially from Rhode Island, was shot and 
killed wliile cutting wood. He left a wife and two chikiren. 
Jonas Davis was killed and scalped about a mile from the 
garrison, at the mouth of Congress creek. Benoni Hurlbut, 
one of the spies, was killed at the mouth <^ the Little Hock* 
ing in 1791, while returning from a scout. 

Those were the principal losses of the fielpre settlement 
Major Qoodale was the principal man at Belpre, a lurave, enter* 
prising man, whose destruction was justly and deeply lamen- 
ted by all who knew him. Ho had passed through the war of 
the revolution, whose dangers he had shared, and whose lau^ 
rels adorned his brow. He left a widow, two sons and ive 
daughters, orphan children, to mourn his lc6i,and whad» Ifiik- 
or to his memory. 

The Newberry settlement, experienced some k )e Bes yaadwa» 
harrassed continually. One woman and tw» children were 
killed. One child was tomahawked in the mother^ aims, but 
survived. The woman and children were going to a party at 
work in a field, near the garrison, to carry them food. Pursuit 
was instantly made, but the murderers escaped unhurt. 

In 1790 a settlement was began at Big Bottom on the Mus- 
kingum river, about thirty-five miles above Marietta., On tha 
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Sd day of January 1791, the settlement at the Big Bottom was 
attacked by the Indians; fourteen persons were killed and five 
persons were carried into captivity. Among the slain, at Big 
Bottom, January 2d 1791, were a woman and two children; 
the remainder were young men* The Indians, up to this time, 
had oflen visited the settlement in a friendly manner, and the 
Indian war had been con&ied to parts distant (nm this settle- 
ment. The settlers were ofi' their guard. The Indians from 
the summit of a neighboring hill, had watched our people all 
day, and just at the twilight of the evening, commenced their 
attack. One party visited a cabin in a friendly manner while 
another party visited the block house. The cabin was occu- 
pied by four men of the name of Cheat. The Indians entered 
the cabin, beckoned to the men to keep silent, bound them with 
cords and made them prisoners. Another party of the Indians 
had reached the block house, where the occupants were at sup- 
per who had their arms standing in a comer of the room. A 
large Mohawk opened the door, while his companions fired upon 
the astcmished men at their supper table. A woman assailed 
the big Mohawk with an axe, and cleaved the flesh fi:om the side 
of his scull down to his shoulder. She was killed, and all the 
persons in the room as the Indians supposed, shared her fate. 
After the slaughter was over, the Indians plundered the house. 
Under the beds in a comer of the room, they found a boy, 
fourteen or fifteen years old. Him they made prisoner and 
carried him off to Detroit, with them. Another cabin was oc- 
cupied by two men of the name of Ballard, who hearing the 
guns, rushed out of the house, and made their escape to the 
settlement at Wolf creek which had been begun simultaneously 
with the one at Big Bottom. . Reaching that settlement, the 
Ballards gave the alarm, so that being prepared for their re- 
ception, when they appeared there early next moming, the 
Indians made no attack on the Wolf creek settlement. The 
Indians next attacked the settlement at Waterford, but were 
beaten off without loss of lives, though the Indians destroyed 
their cattle, In 1794, Abel Sherman was killed at Wateiford, 
80 
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a settlement some tweoty miles above Marietta. In 1705, 
Sherman Waterman was killed^ on little Wolf creek. 

The settlement at Marietta^ suffered, some in the loss of 
oatUe that were shot by arrows. Sometimes the cattle returned 
home with Indian arrows sticking in them. Robert Warth, 
was killed, in open day, in 1702, while cutting wood, in a fidd, 
near fort Harmar, and Mathew Kerr wa^ killed in a canoe while 
crossing the mouth of Wolf creek. William Rogors, one of the 
spies, while returning firom a scout, in company with another 
ranger, by the nj^pe of Henderson, was shot and killed, whereas 
Henderson escQj>ed unhurt, with a bullet hole through his 
blanket, which hung loosely upon him. He escaped by outrunn* 
ing his pursuers. 

In June 1702, Return J. Meigs, afterwards Governor 
of the state, and Postmaster General, of the United States, 
had a very narrow escape, when attacked by two Ind- 
ians. In company with young Mr. Meigs, were a Mr. Symonds, 
and a black boy, who had been hoeing in a corn field. The 
Indians had secreted themselves bdiind the path, near the 
Muskingum, on its west bank, where they bad the river to 
cross. At a turn in the road our laborers having their backs 
towards the Indians, were fired upon. Symonds was shot 
in the shoulder, when Meigs rushed On the largest Indian 
with his tomahawk raised to throw it. Meigs rushed upon him 
and attempted to fire his gun at the savage, which missed fire. 
Mr. Meigs then partly knooked down the Indian^ and escaped 
by plunging into the river and swimming it. The Indian 
threw his tomahawk at Meigs, which grazed its object. Sy- 
monds plunged into the river, and floated down to the 
fort, though one arm was useless in swimming. He was^ 
taken up by the men of fort Harmar, and eventually recover- 
ed of bis wound. The black boy, twelve or fourteen years 
old, attempted to escape, but was tomahawked, killed and 
scalped by the Indians. Mr. Meigs ^aved his life by his daunt- 
less attack of the Indian, and when his gun missed fire, by 
knocking down his antagonist, and then out running the other 
Indian. 
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These Indians were inunediately puraued, by the spies, but 
funing the adjacent hill, they escaped by flight. 

During all these murderous attacks, very few of the Indians 
bet their lives. Henderson, the spy, killed one of three Indi- 
ans, in a company, on the Little Muskingum; and one was killed 
on Duck creek, about three miles from Marietta. Hamilton 
Kerr, a son of Mr. Kerr who was killed at the mouth of Duck 
creek, killed an Indian, also. 

Although signs of Indians were oflen discovered near the 
settl^nents, and although, the Indians were pursued instantly 
afterwards, yet,* being well acquainted with the country, they 
generally escaped unhurt. Another reason why the Indians 
escaped, is found in the fact, that Indians select their bravest, 
test warriors for such enterprises.^ 

John Armstrong, in April 1793, lived on the Virginia side 
of the Ohio river, opposite the upper end of Blannerhassett^s 
Island. He owned the floating mill, which ground the grain 
raised on both sides of the river, any where near him. A par- 
ty of Indians, about twenty in number, crossed the Ohio, from 
the mouth of the Little Hocking, twelve miles below Arm- 
iftrong^s, secreted their canoes under the willows on the south- 
em sido of the river, and reaching the second bank, traveled 
up the stream, until they were in sight of Armstrong's house, 
and there lay concealed through the day. In the night, they 
approached the house, watching it, during nearly all the night, 
until the fomily were all asleep, when they made an attack 
upon it, and killed Mrs. Armstrong, and three of her children. 
Mr. Armstrong made his escape, and two of his sons, who slept 
in the mill, were unmolested by the savages. Having killed Mrs. 
Armstrong and her three youngest children, they carried ofi", 
captive, three older children; Elizabeth aged about eleven or 
twelve years, John about ten years old, and Jeremiah aged eight 
years. Having regained the hill from which they came, and 
marehing westwardly, a mile or two, the Indians halted, formed 
a circle, around their three prisoners, and lighted their pipes. 
Speech after speech was made, in a low tone of voice, which 
the children did not then, understand, but which was after- 
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wards explained to them by one of the Indians then present 
The Indians were apprehensive of being pursued by the pe<^ 
pie of Belpre, early in the morning, as soon as Armstrong's 
mill should be visited; and it was ccmtendedy that one of the 
children, was too young, to travel fast enough, to keep up with 
the party. It was suggested, that now was the time to kill 
him. One Indian, however, who had led the child, seeing him 
jump over the logs, in his way, and otherwise, showing great 
activity and sprightliness, interposed his good offices, and even 
offered to carry Jeremiah on his back, should the child grow 
tired, on their march. This offer, saved his life, and, marching 
rapidly forward, they found their secreted canoes, crossed the 
river in them, and running them into the mouth of the Little 
Hocking, they there secreted them, ascended the bank, and 
gave the Indian yell, in token of success. 

Hastening forward, they crossed over the high grounds,, 
between the Little and Great Hocking and ascending the lat- 
ter, to, not far from where Lancaster now stands, they reached 
their encampment. Here they had left a young man, by the 
name of Cox, whom the same party had previously taken pris* 
oner, a few miles above Armstrong's, on the same side of the 
Ohio. He belonged to the Marietta settlemeni, and he and 
his brother had killed a deer, just above Parkersburgh, and one 
of them had returned to Marietta for a horse, on which to car> 
ry in their deer. When attacked, he had the deer, on his horse^ 
carrying it home, when one of the young men was killed, by 
the Indians ; but the other, with the horse and venisooi wa» 
carried off by this same party of savages. 

These Indians with their four prisoners, moved forward, firom 
near where Lancaster is now, to Lower Sandusky. After run- 
ning the gauntlet, they were adopted into the Indian nation, a* 
their children. Young Cox, made his escape from captivity 
in about six months after he was made a prisoner. 

Elizabeth Armstrong was placed in the family of Simon Gir* 
ty, on the Maumee river. She was afterwards rescued fron 
the Indians, at Detroit, went oveif into Canada, and there mar* 
ried a Mr. Dolson, on the river Thames. At Dolson's fersy^ 
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she lived a life of piety, and died lamented, a few years since. 
Her biography has been published by the Methodists, to whom 
she belonged. 

John lived, some four years in an Indian family, at Browns- 
town, but finally lefl the Indians, and now resides in Licking 
county, Ohio. Jeremiah was recovered by his elder brother 
from BUly Wyandot, with whom he then lived. He now keeps 
a tavern, in Columbus. The two boys, had not their relatives 
taken them from the Indians, by force, at the end four years' 
captivity, never would have left the savages, so enamoured 
were they, of the Indian's mode of living. 

In the .meantime, from the 7th of April 1788 to the 3d of 
August 1795, during these Indian depredations and wars, the 
settlements on the Ohio Company's lands, increased gradually 
in numbers, and even in 1790, these settlements could muster 
four hundred and forty seven men, one hundred and three of 
whom, luid families. As these heads of families were all young 
people, they had many children, who have made respectable 
citzens of the state, in which they were bom. 

At the commencement of the Indian war, these settlements, 
at times, sufiered severely for the want of provisions. The 
war broke out before the settlers had cleared land enough on 
which, to raise their bread, which had to be procured at Pitts- 
burgh. It was a very hazardous business to navigate the Ohio 
river. Often were the boats taken by the enemy, and every 
one on board, destroyed by the Indians. And if the settlers 
attempted to clear new fields, Uiey did it at the peril of their 
lives. Guarded by sentinels and carrying their arms, they 
hoed their com fields. These dangers very nearly produced 
a famine, but, by the kind interposition of a benevolent Provi- 
dence, many of these men were preserved, to see Ohio, become 
a great, populous, powerful, and wealthy state ; outnumbering^ 
in population, all the states from whence they came. Sur- 
rounded as they were by numerous savage nations; settled as 
they had, in a si>ot far from the abodes of civilization, they 
were preserved from destmction, and formed a nucleus, around 

which, has grown up, this great and flourishing state, of one 

N 
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million six hundred thousand people, within the short space of 
fifty years. 

In the session of congress of 1800, the North Western 
Territory was divided into two territories. Ours, now con- 
stituting the states of Ohio and Michigan, retained the old 
name ; but what are now, Indiana^IUinois ttnd Wisconsin, was 
erected into a territory and called Indiana. The former, (or 
this territory) contained eighty thousand square miles of surfiice, 
whereas Indiana as it then was, contained one hundred and eigh- 
ty thousand square miles. St. Clair continued to be the Goyer- 
nor of this territory, but William H. Harrison, our then delegate 
to congress was appointed the first Governor of Indiana territory. 
Winthrc^ Sargeant, our first territorial Secretary, on being q>- 
pointed Governor of Mississippi Territory, resigned his office 
here, and we had Charles Willing Byrd, William Henry Har- 
rison and Francis Dunlevy, in succession as Secretaries. The 
Judges, too, were changed — John Armstrong never served^ 
though appointed at first, with Messrs Vamum and Parsons. 
JcAm CSeves Symmes was appointed in the room of Armstrong 
and retained his seat to the end of the territorial government 

When Indiana was erected into a territory Return J. Meigs 
became one of its Judges. 

After Wayne^s decisive victory, on the Maumee, in July 
1794, the savages ceased to murder the whites. Spreading 
themselves over the territory, they hunted where they pleased, 
and often exchanged their fiirs, skins, fish, wild meats, sugar 
and honey, for our powder, lead, foAj bread and blankets. 
^ They became perfectly friendly to our people, or those who 
were not so, went over into Canada and settled there. From 
the British, they received annuities, as allies, and held them- 
selves in readiness to attack us, in case of a war between us 
and England. 

At the end of the territorial government, the Indians own- 
ed about one fifth part of our territory, lying in its northwesl- 
em angle. At that time, only a small portion of our lands 
had been surveyed by the United States. And our settle* 
meats were weaki and the people were mostly poor. They 
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did not want food afler the war was over, as the country pro- 
duced a never failing abundance. It is hardly possible for any 
one, who now, for the first time, sees this country, to imagine 
one half the hardships to which the settlers were then subject- 
ed; but ^< the times have changed, and we have changed with 
them,^ 

The Indian war commenced, and the Governor was called 
off into that, as we have seen, until after he resigned the 'mil- 
itary command. During that period very little was done in 
the way of civil government. 

In 1791, some French immigrants dettled on the Ohio river 
at a place, which they appropriately called Gallipolis. They 
had been swindled out of about one hundred thousand crowns 
in silver, by a few arch knaves, who, visiting Paris, pretended 
to own a large tract of land, inunediately adjoining on the 
west of ^the Ohio con^any^s land.^ There was, some 
few years since, one of the deeds of the pretended <^ Scioto 
land company^ in existence among these innocent IVenchmen, 
and we saw it at Gallipolis, signed, Joel Baslow! These 
peofle lived at Gallipolis during the old Indian war, and suf- 
fered some from the Indians as well as fix»n sickness, and ma- 
ny privations in a far wilderness. In consideration of losses 
by the swindlers, congress gave these settlers, twenty-four thou- 
sand acres of beautiful land at the ^^ French grant,^^ in Scioto 
county, and sold them all they wanted elsewhere, at a low price. 
Many of these immigrants, finding themselves imposed on, by 
the swindlers calling themselves the << Scioto land company^ 
went off to Vincennes, Easkaskia, St. Genevieve and St. Louis, 
and settled there. Some went to Philadelphia, and other places, 
80 that those who remained, and petitioned congress for relief^ 
succeeded very well in tarrying at their town on the Ohio 
river. 

As we have abready stated, on the 2d of January 1790, 
Hamilton county had been organized by the territorial gov- 
ernment, and the same authority made what is how Cincinnati, 
the seat of justice lor that county. During the next seven 
years no new county was organized, but so many persons at 
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ter the Indian war was ended, settled along the Ohio riTer, 
opposite the white settlements above, opposite, and below 
Maysrille, in Kentucky, that a county was (H'ganized where 
they had settled, and it was called Adams. This was done 
on the 10th day of July 1797. Settlers during the same pe- 
riod, had been crossing the Ohio, and settling on its west side, 
q>po6ite Wheeling and Brooke county, in Virginia, this terri- 
tory was organized into a county, and called Jeffexsoi? county. 

This was done on the 29th day of July 1797. In the mean 
time, the Scioto c<)untry had attracted the attention of the 
Virginians, and they had surveyed a great deal of their milita- 
ry lands, between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers. Gene- 
ral Nathaniel Massie, acting as the deputy of Colonel Rich- 
ard Anderson, the Surveyor General of this tract, was busily 
engaged in surveying and K)cating military warrants, during 
the very time of the Indian war, and immediately afterwards. 
In 1796 General Massie, assisted by Duncan McArthur (late 
governor of the state, and a general in the army of the Unit- 
ed States) laid out a town in a dense forest on the west side 
of the Scioto river, and called it Chilucothe. The territo- 
rial Government organized a county on the Scioto, and called 
it Ross. This act passed on the 20th day of August 1796^ 
and it made Chillicothe its seat of justice. 

By this time many settlers had come into the state in many 
parts of it. In 1796 New Connecticut began to be settled. 
As early as 1796, a settlement was made at the mouth of 
Conneant creek. Cleveland was laid out — the lands began to 
be surveyed in New Connecticut. The whole of that regioD 
was organized into a county, and called Trumbull. This act 
passed on the 6th day of December 1800. The Hocking 
country had been settling finr some time, and en the 9th of 
December, Fairfield county was organized, and Lancaster was 
made its seat of justice. So dense and extensive had the pop- 
ulation become, opposite Wheeling and Wellsburgh, in Vir- 
ginia, that Jefferson county vras divided, and the county of 
Behnont (it should be Beaumont) was organised and St Claii9» 
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vflle inade its seat of justice. This act became a law on the 
7th of September 1801. 

During all the period from July 1788 to 1799, the popula«> 
ti<m had only increased so as to enable the people to elect 
their house of representatives. During that period there was 
contest after contest between the judges and the governor. 
The people were dissatisfied with all parties, and they looked 
forward with anxiety to the time, when their numbers would be 
sufficient to enable them to have a voice in making their own 
laws. ILiving ascertained that they had five thousand free 
white males over the age of twenty-<me years, in the whole 
North Western Territory, Governor St. Clair, on the 29th day 
of October 1798, issued his proclamation, directing the electors 
to elect representatives to a general assembly. This meeting 
of the representatives he (^dered to be held at Cincinnati, on 
the 22d day of January 1799. 

On the third Monday of December 1798, the people 
cheerfully obeyed this proclamation, and elected their repre- 
sentatives, who met when and where they were ordered to do. 

The representatives so as aforesaid, assembled at Cincinnati, 
on the 22d of January, 1799, performed their duty, by nomi- 
nating ten persons to the president, from whom he selected, 
five, who were, in due season, appointed members of the legis-. 
lative council, or upper house of assembly. This meeting of 
the people^s representatives, on the 22d of January, havings 
nominated ten persons, as councilors, the governor prorogued 
the meeting to the 16tb day of the next September, 1799, at 
at which time, he ordered them to appear at Cincinnati, then 
and there to hold a General Assembly, for enacting laws for* 
the future government of the people of the territory. 

During all the preceding period of the North Western Ter- 
ritory's existence, the people had been governed by laws made 
by the governor and judges, or by proclamations of the gover- 
nor. St. Clair claimed the right, under the act of congress 
which created the territory, to organize counties, to create 
oflfices and fill them, to license keepers of taverns and ferries^ 
21 N* 
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license attorneys at law, and commission all the military and 
civil officers. For every license and every commission he 
exacted large fees from those who received them. The peo- 
ple were excessively dissatisfied, at what they called, selling 
all the c^oes, to different individuals. The first license to 
keep a ferry, was granted to Robert Benham of Cincinnati, to 
be kept at that place, across the Ohio river. The governor 
created the office of attorney general, for the whole territory, 
and appomted his son, Arthur St. Clair, junior, to that office. 
This officer, and the clerk of the supreme court, went around 
the territory, from county to county, holding courts. But we 
hasten to an event, which the people of that day hailed with 
pleasure. 

TBB FnUVr TBBBXTCntZAL TJBftlHTiATUKE, 

Began its session at Cincmnati on Monday the 16th day of 
September, 1799. The legislative council consisted of Jacob 
Burnet of Cincinnati, Henry Vanderburgh of Vincennes, now 
in Indiana, David Vance of Vanceville, in Jefferson county, and 
Robert Oliver of Marietta. 

Henry Vanderburg was elected president c£ the council, 
William C. Schenk, secretary. 

George Howard, doorkeeper, and Abraham Cary, aergeant 
at arms. 

The first house of representatives, under the Territoral gov- 
ernment consisted (^ William Goforth, William McMillan, John 
Smith, John Ludlow, Robert Benham, Aar<ni Cadwell and Isaac 
Martin from Hamilton county. 

From Ross county, Thomas Worthington, Samuel Finley> 
Elias Langham, Edward Tifiin. 

Wayne county, now state of Michigan, Solomon Sibley, 
Charles F. Chobert de Joncaire and Jacob Visger. 

Adams county, Joseph Darlington, Nathaniel Massie. 

Knox county, now Illinois, Shadrack Bond. 

Jefferson county, in Ohio, James Pritchard. 

Washington county. Return Jonathan Meigs. 
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They elected Edward Tiffin Speaker; John ReiUy, clerk; 
Joshua Rowland, door keeper, and Abraham Gary, sergeant at 
arms. 

This was the first legislature, elected by the people, for the 
old North Western Territory, now embracing the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Dlinois, and Michigan; and Wisconsin Territory. 

Being fully organized, both Houses were addressed by GoV'- T 
emor St. Clair, on the 25th day of September 1799, in a speech, i, 
in which he brought forward all his peculiar views of govern- 
ing the territory. Afler adverting to ihe several objects 
which he recommended to their attention, he closed his speech 
by saying, << A large field of business has been here opened to 
your view, gentlemen, and it calls for a patient, but I hope not 
a painfiil exercise of your &culities, and it may be added to, 
in the course of the session by occasicmal messages. (The 
governor was fond of them.) The providing for, and the regu- 
lating the lives and morals of the present and of the rising 
generation, for the repression of vice, and immorality, and iat 
the protection of virtue and innocence, for the security of pro- 
perty, and the punishment of crimes, is a sublime employment. 
Every aid in my power will be afforded, and I hope we shall 
bear in mind, that the character and deportment of the 
people, and their happmess both here and hereafter, depend 
very much upon the genius and spirit of their laws.^ 

Ab. St. Claib. 

His excellency withdrew and the two houses separated. 

On the next day, Jacob Burnet was appointed to prepare a 
respectful answer to the govemor^s speedi. On the 28th, Bfr* 
Burnet had prepared and introduced his answer to the gov* 
emor, a^d it was instantly agreed to and signed by their 
speaker. 

Being sent to the House they concurred in it, and it was deliv- 
ered to St. Clair, who instantly replied to it. Joseph Carpen- 
ter, was appointed on the 30th day of September, public printer, 
and he was Uie first one, ever appointed to that office north- 
west of the Ohio river. 

On the thhxl day of October, both houses met, and elected 
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a delegate to congress. William Heniy Harrisooy reeeired 
eleven votes, and was elected. Arthur St. Glair jtmior, reoeiv* 
ed ten votes for the same office. This was St. Claires son. 

Harrison behig the secretary of the territory at the time^ 
resigned that office, and the governor took charge of his official 
pq>ers, until a successor was appointed. Any act, which pasa- 
ed both houses, was sent to the governor, for his approbation. 
If he approved, it was returned by him, to tin house in which 
it originated, where it was signed by the committee of enroll- 
ment, the great seal of the territory was affixed to it^ and 
then it was deposited with the governor, for safe keeping. 

But if die act was not approved by the governor, he kept it 
in his possession until at the end of the session, he assigned 
his reasons for not approving it. In this way, St. Gkir retain* 
ed the act regulating marriages, one regulating taverns, one 
to create the office of county surveyor, one to take the census 
of the eastern division of the territory, (all east of the Scioto 
-^T'iver,) and all the acts for erecting new counties, or changing 
the lines of old ones. St. Clair, in true military style, said, 
in his proroguing speech, ^ it appears to me, that the erecting 
new counties, is the proper business of the executive.^ In as* 
signing his reasons for not approving the erection of the county 
of Clark, St. Clair expressed Us doubts idiether the peq>le in it 
were able to support a county. And be expressed his belief 
that nearly every man in the county had signed the petition 
for it, and their number was only about one hundred. This 
territorial legislature, which commenced its session on the 
16th day of September, continued to liit until the 19th of De- 
cember, when the governor, in true British style, prorogued 
them. Daring this term, of about three months, they passed 
about thirty public acts, many of them long and complicated 
ones. From these first laws of the territory, we have derived 
many of our present ones. Hence the value of Chased stat- 
utes, in which volumes they are collected, and to which, we 
respectfully refer the reader. Near the close of the session, 
this general assembly, prepared an address to the people of 
the territory. It was drawn up by Return J. Meigs,, of the 
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liouse; after passing both branches of the legislature, it was 
dgned by the president of the coancil, and speaker of the 
house, and countersigned by the clerk. Jacob Burnet who 
was a member of the council from Hamilton county, was the 
most efficient member of this first legidature, northwecft of the 
Obio river. He drafted the rules by which this legislature 
were governed, the address to tho governor, and the address 
to the president of the United States. He drafted most of 
the complicated kws which passed both houses. The amount 
of his labors, is truly wonderful, when we compare them 
with the labors of members of our legislature. The amount of 
useful legislative labors, which wore performed by Mr. Bur- 
net, during this session, was greater than is now performed 
by some whole general assemblies of the present times, 
lliese acts of the old territorial legislature, haVe had their 
effect on our system of laws, to the period in which this is 
written. 

Jacob Burnet was horn in Newark, New Jersey, educated at 
Princeton, in Nassau Hall where he regularly graduated. He 
studied law one year with Richard Stockton, Esquire; and the 
remainder of his time devoted to the study of his profession, 
preparatory to his admission to the bar, was spent with Elisha 
Boudinot, Esquire. Having completed his classical and legal 
studies, and on being admitted to the bar, as a lawyer, he im- 
migrated into the North Western Territory, and settled at 
Cincinnati, in 1796. He immediately rose into eminence in 
his profession. He attended the supreme court at Cincinnati, 
Marietta and Detroit, in each year. The judges, and their 
officers, to wit: Daniel Syrames their clerk, Arthur St. Clair 
the attorney general, and Mr. Burnet and other lawyers, tra- 
versed the country, then a dense forest, without a house,'after 
they had left each town more than twenty miles. These 
Judges, and their officers, traveled on horseback, from court 
to court, carrying with them, blankets, horse-feed and food for 
themselvas. They camped out at night, in the woods, and 
there was neither tavern, bridge, ferry nor even a road, in 
their roole* Starting at Oincionati, they wended their way^ini 
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October, to Marietta. Retumiag from thence to CiBcinnati, 
they penetrated through the foroBts and swamps of the north- 
west, jto Detroit Haring held this court, they returned to 
Cincinnati. 

After being a member of the legislature of this state repeat- 
edly, Jacob Burnet was elected a judge of the supreme court 
of this state, in 1821-^. This station he filled with distin- 
guished ability. From this station, he was transferred to the 
United States senate, where he exhibited the same traits of 
character, for which he has always been remarkable — clear- 
ness, and depth of understanding, sound reasoning, equable and 
happy temperament; in fine, for real wisdom, great learning 
and singleness of purpose. 

After this first session of the territorial legislature, the seat 
of government was removed to Chillicothe, where it remained 
while the territoiy existed. Here the state constitution waa 
framed, and the state government continued here until 1S10» 
when the ^ sweepers^ removed it to Zanesville. During ^ 
remaining period from 1799 to 1808, the territorial legislatnre 
annually met, but made not many laws, owing to the extraor- 
dinary powers conferred oft the governor, by the act of con- 
gress of July 13th 1767. The governor was obstinate, and 
the people disliked him. How far his nxnuT, while at the 
head of the North Western Terrritorial army, contributed to 
bis want of popularity we do not know. That doubtless had 
its effects on the public mind. 

Settlers slowly came into the country, extending their settle- 
ments into the interior, and preparing, in that way, for a 
diange in the form of government. During the time of our 
territorial pupillage, congress passed an act dividing this coun- 
try by the Scioto river; all east of that line was to be a terri- 
tory by itself. Of the western division, Ae Wabash was its 
western boundary. St. Clair was accused of getting that act 
passed, so that he might be the governor of the eastern di- 
vision during his lifetime. The people infinrmally sent Thomas 
WorthingtoB to congress to get it repealed. Governor Wor- 
thingten was suoeessful and got the obnoBoos act repealed* 
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We are aware that St. Clair was not tbe only one, if one, 
who procured the passage of that act^ but, it is not worth the 
trouble of giving their names. It was promptly ref^aled, 
through the agency of Thomas Worthiiigton. During the two 
or three years between the first territorial legislature and the 
formatioo of our constitution^ most of the business, tnually 
now done by our general assembly, was done by the governor 
of the territory. He erected new counties, fixed county seats, 
and commissioned all the higher officers. He was an active 
stirring man, and often went over the mountains, imt when 
he returned he issued all sorts of proclamations announcing 
new acts of legialatioo, enacted by himself. No man was 
fi»der of exercising all the powers that he had, and no man 
was less ^ed than he was by those whom he governed. But 
worse than all the other acts of his, he granted large tracts 
of land in the now state of Illinob, to his near relatives. 
These acts being utterly void were of no value to the gran- 
tees. But we fiwbear, he is no more. 

During this period, New CoBoectiout began to be settled, 
but the state was, except here and these a little spot, one vast 
wilderness, with few roads, and still fiiwer bridges, mills, 
churches (Mr aoheol honset. 

What few mails reached the territory were carried on horse 
liaok, and they were so carried untfl after the late war; in 
1816, carriages began to be used in coovejring the nuute and 
passengers. There being no bridges acron the watercourses, 
the mails were not only often thorooghly wetted, but the hor> 
ees that carried them were drowned, with those who rode 
them. Oaij twenty years have passed away since such ae* 
oidents often ocenrred in this state* 

Many articles, soch as iron and salt, during the territorial 
times, were excessively dear and not easily nor ^mndantly 
obtained at any prioe. For a fiurmer to send an ox team one 
hundred milea f<Nr a load of salt, to the Scioto salt worioi^ 
where he gave three or four dcdlars a bnshel fer the article^ 
«nd be on his road one meoth, kn^e deep in mud^ it could not 
be eipeeted of him to sell it fiv lets than six or seven dollars a 
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bushel on his return home, to his neighbors. When the car- 
riage of iron cost two hundred dollar? a ton from Baltimore to 
OhiO) that article was dear. As to foreign cloths, they were 
dispensed with by the mass of the people. The homemade 
hunting shirt, a cap and moccasins, were not very^uncmnmoD 
in the* western country. Those times are passed away and 
with them all these articles of dress. Our people now dress 
as well, if not even better, than those of any other state. 
And as a whole they are quite as able to do so. They work 
hard and earn the clothes, and use the right to wear them. 

At the early day we speak of, our houses were logs, not 
always laid very close together. Before our people had time to 
clear iields that would produce a harvest, the woods furnished 
nuts on which their hogs fed and fattened. The wild grasses 
fed the cattle and horses abundantly, winter and sunmier» 
Better beef or sweeter pork, never was tasted, than the wild 
grasses and the nuts fattened, in almost all parts of this now 
state of Ohio. Many of our old settlers, mourn the loss of 
that breed of hogs, which ran wild in the woods, and lived 
on nuts, acorns and wild roots. The beef too, of that period^ 
the old settlers think, was sweeter and more like wild animals* 
flesh than ours now is. In this opinion we agree with them. 
The honey of those days, was made by wild bees. The Indians 
abundantly procured it, and often sold it to our people. Our so- 
gar was made from the maple tree, and not a few of us even 
now, prefer it, to that which, at a low price, we now procure 
from Louisiana. Wild turkeys were abundant all over the 
woods, and were so easily taken, that they add in maricet for 
only twelve and a half cents each. A good deer sold for one 
dollar, or even less. Hogs were.almost as easily raised as the 
deer, and thousands were never seen by their owner until wUb 
his gun he went out to kill them. 

The friendships of those days were pure and disinterested^ 
and no small portion of the pure friendship, now existing i& 
this state, among the people, is found among the old settlers 
and their posterity. Even in these days of party feeKng, 
this ancient friendship breaks down, all party distinctiotw and 
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elects the old settler to congress, or tbe legislature. In the 
congressional district where we live, and in which thero is a 
tnajority of one thousand six hundred and upwards, opposed 
to this administration, yet Jeremiah McLene of die other par* 
ty, WBs repeatedly elected to congress, in this same district. 
General McLene was an old settler, and the warm {riend of 
all the people of the district, of all parties. So of Major Wil- 
liam Oliver of Cincinnati, he was recently elected over an 
opponent where the numerical strength of the political par- 
ties in the county would seem to indicate a very different 
result. These are the remains of that pure and disinteres- 
ted friendship, of our Ohio ^ olden times.^ 

As we have alreanly stated, St. Clair was unpopular, and 
the people were tired of his arbitrary way of doing business. 
By the census of 1800, we had forty-two thousand inhabi- 
tants and our peq>le seriously applied to ccmgress for admis- 
sion into the Union, as a state. To this application serious 
opposition was made, but DbWitt Cliivton, in the United 
States senate, contended powerfully and effectually for us. 
In the other house, we had good friends, and our application 
prevailed there also. This law was enacted on the 30th day 
of April 1802. 

From the landing of Rufus Putnam and associates at Mari- 
etta, it was more than fourteen years to the passage of this act of 
congress. The people eagerly seized the occasion, to elect 
delegates to a convention to frame a constitution. At Chilli- 
cothe, on the first day of November 1802, the convention 
met, elected Edward Tifiin president, and Thomas Scott sec- 
retary. On the 29th day of its session, having finished 
their labors, the convention adjourned without day. 

Our constitution was never submitted to the people, for 
either their approval or disapproval. 

But it was submitted to congress for their approbation, and 

on the 19th day of February 1803, that body passed an act 

entitled << An act to provide for the due execution of the laws 

of the United States, within the state d Ohio.^ By this act 

22 O 
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Ohio was admitted into the Union, and became a sovereigi 
itate. 

We go bank and make a few remarks on the act of the 90tb 
April 1802. 

In the act of congress which enabled the people of that portion 
of what remained of the North Western Territoryi to form a sepa- 
rate state government, after leaving out, what is now the state 
of Michigan, congress offered certain inducements, to the peo- 
ple to comply with, certain requisitions, after the state was 
formed, and admitted into the Union, as a component member 
of the confederacy. Congress offered the people, one thirty- 
sixth part of their whole territory for the use of schools. They 
offered them also, certain lands, on which they supposed salt- 
water might be procured; they offered them five per cent, of all 
the net proceeds of sales of kinds, owned by congress; three 
per cent, of which, was to be laid out, in making roads, in the 
state, and two per cent, on a road to be mode from Cumber- 
land, in Maryland, to the state. These were the- principal 
ofiers, which congress held out to the people, but, congress 
required d the people c£ the territory a constitution, which 
should be founded on republican principles; which should adopt 
as part of their constitution, the ordinances of 1766, 1787, so 
far as was consistent with their being a separate state. The 
state constitution, was to be in strict accordance with the con- 
stitution of the United States. The state was prohibited from 
levying any tax, on the lands of the United States, lying in 
Ohio, before they were sold, and for five years ailerwards. 
Lands for a college in the Ohio company^s purchase ; and a town- 
ship, in Symmes's purchase, had been given before this time, 
granted to the purchasers of those lands, wherewith to endow an 
academy. Such were the offers, and such the requisitions of 
the act of the 30th April 1802. We state the substance. 
And the convention when met, accepted these conditions, and 
complied with them. In twenty nine da3rs, after they assem- 
bled, the convention finished their labors, and adjourned, 
■laking Chillicothe, the seat of government for the new state, 
during a certain period. Not wishing to stop our nanativei 
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we throir the constitution) into the ^>pendix, and proceed with 
a few remarks, on its history, its provisions, and defects. 

1imfAB¥S ON THB C0 N8 T XTU T 10 N OF OQB^X 

The framers of this constitution, were as well qualified, per- 
haps, even better qualified, for their task, than any other men, 
in the then territory. But, they were genenJIy, young 
men, who had been little engaged in legislation. They did 
not, and they could not, take a very wide survey of human 
societies. And, besides, government is not like some machine 
framed after a model. It is nothing more than a bundle of 
habits; but not, as a fourth of July orator would make it, a nose- 
gay. It is a rule of action, laid down by the supreme power 
of a state, commanding some things and forbidding others. 
€lood government, consists, not so much in laying down good 
rules, as, in constantly practising, on those rules, until good 
habits are firmly fixed, and invariably adhered to, by the peo- 
ple. In older countries, mere accident, expediency for the 
moment, or dire necessity, have set up governments, or given 
them some new direction, which time, experience, and custom 
have finally sanctioned, and made permanent. A system of gov- 
ernment, is not like a building, which may be constructed entire- 
ly according to a previous plan. It must be improved by skill 
and care, and may be grievously injured by neglect, or even 
destroyed by violence. Governments cannot be infused into 
communities, by any sudden act of the lawgiver, nor do they 
always follow the conviction of their propriety. Many causes 
have more power over the human mind, than any written laws, 
and it is extremely difficult, nay, impossible, to fi>resee, what 
any new form of government, will produce, until it is reduced 
to practical experiment. For persons, not actually living 
under any form of government, to pronounce authoritively con- 
cerning its operation, would be like a fly,^itting on the outside 
of our capitol, at Columbus, and seeing only an inch around 
him, to applaud or condemn, William Ludlow's bombast, over 
the outside doors, the taste, with which, the whole structure 
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is erected, and the councils c£ state, assembled within doon, 
Tliese truths are applicable to all men, and for a few surrey- 
ors, lawyers, fiumers and school masters, assembled in conven- 
tion, to forsee all future emergencies ; or, that any people should 
be so reasonable as to forego all their inveterate habits of 
thinking, acting and feeling, for the purpose of giving any new 
form of government, a fair experiment, ought not to bee]q>ected; 
or, if we do expect it, that will be found a vain expectation. 

Our system was borrowed from various sources and the 
several parts, show clearly from whence the framers sever- 
ally emigrated; from New England, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 

Time and experience have shown clearly, that there are 
some provisions, which not being inserted in the instrument^ 
their absence calls loudly for their speedy insertion, by a new 
convention. 

And what is surprising, is the fact that no efforts have yet 
been made, to obtain, the greatest and principal amendment, 
imperiously demanded, if we wish for permanency of a repub- 
lican form of government, in Ohio. 

Our general assembly have too much power, and, in times 
of peace, they assemble quite too frequently, and sit too long. 
Whole millions have been wasted, in useless legislation. With- 
out more restraints, on the lawmaking power; without an 
absolute prohibition, agamst electing their own members to 
offices; this constitution, cannot last long, because, our repub- 
lican form of government, can only last, while the people are in 
love with it. Take from it, the affections of the people, and, 
like a mist, in a clear morning, it is gone, in an hour. We 
will not attempt to point out all the evils, which this power, in 
the general assembly, has produced. A volume, would barely 
enumerate them. During the term, for which any member 
is elected, he ought to be ineligible to any other office. 

Owing to their ill will towards Governor St. Clair, the 
members of the convention, made our governor a mere cypher. 
He can pardon criminals, appoint the adjutant general, uign 
commissions, and fill temporary vacancies, but he has no voice 
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ta mELking the lawa, no yeto power, nor has he the power, to 
interfere in appointing any of our officers. That the veto 
power, may be shamefully abused, by an executive officer, the 
peq>le, know, but, when used only as Washington used it, and 
as the King of England always uses it, it can do no harm, and 
may do great good. It ought to have been, often used,in this 
state. Unc<mstitutional acts, have been passed, in every pe- 
riod of our short history. Acts have been passed, worded 
exactly like former ones, without repealing the former oaes. 
Criminal laws have been repealed (a whole criminal code), 
without any saving clause, as to crimes c(»nmitted under 
them, so that the greatest criminab have escaped punish- 
ment. Laws have been amended and made worse, merely for 
the sake c£ making a good sized volume, and as a mere excuse 
for members of assembly staying at the seat of government, 
and drawing their three dollars a day. In all such cases, a 
power of prorogation, in the governor, or of rejecting such 
acts, as unconstitutional, as inexpedient, or unnecessary, 
would have saved to the people, at least, large sums of 
money. 

Our officers, now appointed by the general assembly, ought 
to be nominated by the governor, and appointed, by, and with, 
the advice of the senate; excluding from such appointment, 
all members of the general assembly, during the term for 
which they were elected. As salaries are raised, and the 
love of office waxes warmer, members of assembly will wear a 
less shameless front, in seeking offices, bom themselves. The 
governor can execute the laws, and he commands the militia, 
in a time of war. It is his duty, to do any other act which the 
general assembly direct him to do, but it is hardly to be 
expected, that the governor will be allowed to appoint any one, 
to any office of importance, unless that appointment is to be 
given to some member of the general assembly. A session of 
four weeks in one year, or of twelve weeks once in three years, 
in time of peace, for our legislature, would be a vast improve- 
ment, in our coQstituti<». And the power of changing gene- 
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ral laws, shoald not be permiited to tbem, unless there was m 
majority of the whole people, calling for the change. 

The judges of the supreme court, should never sit, aaj 
where, except as a court in bank, and then only once a year, in 
each judicial circuit. 

Whoever shall be instrumental in procuring these amend- 
ments to our constitution, will deserve the everlasting gratitude 
o£ the people of this state. 

But, these highly desirable amendments, may be kmg wish- 
ed for, rather than expected; at least very soon. Ever since 
the existence of this American Union, the political current 
has run in one, and the same channel. Every tendency has 
been towards a perfect democracy. Every new state consti- 
tution which has been framed, as new states have been from 
time to time admitted into the confederacy; and every amend- 
ment to any older constitution, have exhibited this feature 
more and more, until the eoastitution of Michigan, has 
approached to the very edge of the crater; it admits aliens to 
vote, as soon as they are disgorged from the jails, workhouses, 
penitentiaries, and prisons of Europe, and landed on the soil 
of Michigan. 

The love of liberty is a natural impulse; but to be true lib- 
erty, it should be regulated by wholesome restraints. We 
may do as we please, so long as we injure no one. As much 
liberty as we can bear, use, and not abuse, is genuine liberty. 
Beyond this point, it is licentiousness, not liberty. 

The love of liberty, properly managed, and mildly treated, 
has an affinity to law, and is calculated to pour a healthful 
stream through the whole body politic, renovating every limb, 
and eradicating every S3rmptom of paralysis, which misgovern- 
ment produces. All we need in this state, are the amend- 
ments to the constitution which have been glanced at, to ren- 
der this state government a wise and good one. Without 
these amendments, we may become, wealthy, numerous and 
powerful. Our ponds may become swamps, and finally good 
meadows. Our forests may be cleared away, and iarmsy 
towns, villages and cities may appear, as if by magic, in those 
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parU| which these forefits now shai^e. Our iron ores, by means 
of the coal, reposing always near them, may be manufactured 
into all the articles, into which iron is converted. Canals 
may be made by the sidci of every river, and pass near every 
man^s door. Rail roads may be made, in all directions, all 
over the state. Lake Erie and the Ohb river may be naviga- 
ted by ten thousand of our steamers, and every port be throng- 
ed with them, and the millions who own them. Steamers, 
canal boats and rail road cars, may, as they certainly will, 
throw the people and their property into masses, in cities and 
towns. In fine, the whole state may be made to resemble in 
appearance, a garden — a perfect paradise, and yet, unless 
good government b maintained, those who live under it, may 
be truly miserable. 

Germany is a perfect garden, and yet hundreds of thousands 
are flying firom it, as they would from the direst pestilence. 

Let us hope, that some honest patriot may show himself in 
our general assembly, who will urge that body to place these 
amendments before the people for their approbation, and, Ohio 
may obtain a constitution, at no distant day, which will guar- ^ 
antee to us, what, until then, we cannot have, a well grounded 
hope of better officers, better laws, and less danger of being 
ruined by unprincipled denmgogues. As it now is, during 
many a session of the legislature, all well informed men, live 
in fear, of some new efforts being made, to almost ruin the state. 
As the state increases in wealth; as the legislature becomes 
more and more selfish, or rather as that selfishness has more 
opportunities of gratifying its depraved appetite for legal plun- 
der; the longer such tremendous powers remain in the gene- 
ral a^embly, the more difficult will it become, to wrest such 
powers from so dangerous a body. The more apparent the 
duty of all good men becomes, to unite, in such measures as 
will lead to reform, before it is forever too late to obtain it. 
Place the amendments before the people, article by article, to 
be voted for and against, and we should stand some chance of 
having a better constitution* 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
GOVERNMENT. 



PERIOD THIRD. 



THIS FEBIOD BXTE2n>8 FROM 1803 TO 1812. 

The first general assembly under the constitution, met at 
Chillicothe, on Tuesday March Ist 1803. Michael Baij>- 
WIN was elected speaker of the house of representatives, and, 
Nathaniel Massis speaker of the senate. This general as- 
sembly proceeded to appoint, all the officers, necessary to carry 
en the business of governing the state. The offices were filled 
93 follows, viz: 

Secretary of state, William Creightoh, junior. 

Auditor of state. Colonel Thomas Gibson. 

Treasurer, William McFarland. 

Judges of the supreme court, Return J. Meigs, junior, Sam- 
ael Huntington and William Sprigg. 

President Judges of the first, second and third districts, 
Francis Dunlevy, Wyllys Silliman and Calvin Pease. 

United States Senators, Thomas Worthington, John Smith. 

First Governor elected by the people, Edward Tiffin, who 
appointed the first adjutant general, Samuel Finley. 

First member of congress^ Jeremiah Morrow, was elected 
by the people. 

First United States District Judge, Charies Willing Byrd. 

The first legislature proceeded to enact such laws, as seemed 
tobeneeded* They proceeded to organize seven new coun- 
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ties, viz: Gallia, Scioto, Geauga, Butler, Warren, Greene and 
Montgomery. 

Those parts of the state had suffered much for want of an 
organization into cotmties. St. Clair had unifbrmly refused to 
have these counties erected, and he had the power to pre- 
vent it. 

Next year, 1804, Muskingum and Highland counties were 
organized. These new counties, show where the country hod 
been filling up with people. Every thing moved forward as 
well as could be expected, considering our remote situation 
from the older states. Mills, though poor ones, were erected, 
bridges were built, roads were cut out, though not worked on 
much as yet. 

Some general remarks seem necessary here, on the man- 
ners, and situation of the people of that time. The presi- 
dent judge and the lawyers traveled their circuits, holding 
courts. When arrived at the shiretown, the lawyers and judges 
were all, generally, thrown together, into one room, in a log 
tavern, and slept under the roof, and some of them very near 
it. The food was generally, cooked out of doors. And the 
court house not unfrequently was some log cabin in the woods, 
without a floor in it. 

We have seen a constable with a grand jury, sitting under a 
tree, and the constable keeping off the crowd, so as to prevent 
their hearing the testimony of witnesses before the jury. 
Another constable was guarding a petit jury under some oth- 
er tree, while they were deliberating on their verdict. And 
when a new county was organized, the newly elected officers, 
such as sheriff*, clerk, judges, juries, &c., had to be instructed 
in their duties by the president judge and the staters attorney. 
These things are all in our recollection, fresh and distinctly 
remembered. The people were quile uncouth in their aspect, 
but not so unhappy as one would suppose. The greatest diffi- 
culty which the pec^le had to contend with, was sickneiss, in 
many parts of the country. The farmer kept many dogs to 
guard his sheep, hogs, fowls and himself. His fences were 
23 
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very. high ones, and his dogs were alwajrs ready to defend 
their master^ family and prc^rty. Hogs became so numer- 
ous in the woods, that many of them became wild, and multi- 
plied until the war of 1812 gave their flesh a ralue, and they 
were killed. Cattle and horses multiplied greatly in the 
meantime, and the people had begun to drive them over the 
mountains, at an early day, to a market. The people lived 
in log houses, raised Indian com for their bread, and as to 
meat they found wild turkeys and deer in abundance in the 
woods. Domestic fowls and hogs multiplied wonderfully, in 
a country where there was so little winter for which to provide. 
And as for pleasure-carriages, we do not believe there was one 
in the state when it was first organized. Not a few persons, 
wore' moccasins, instead of shoes, and leather made of deer 
skins for coats or hunting shirts and pantaloons. Thus dress- 
ed, equipped with a large knife, and a good rifle gun, the men 
went about their daily business. When the state was first ot-^ 
ganized, we do not believe that there was even one bridge in 
the state. The roads were few and it was no easy matter for 
a stranger to follow them. For ourselves we preferred fdlow- 
ing the pocket compass or the sun, to most of the roads, in the 
Virginia Military tract; and this even ten years afler the or- 
ganization of the state government. Travelers carried their 
provisions with them, when starting from any of the towns 
into the then wilderness, now thickly settled parts of the state. 
Judges and lawyers rode from court to court, through the for- 
est, and carried their provisions or starved on their route. 
Though they generally got into some settlement before night 
fall, yet not always, as we shall long remember. When the 
streaim were swelled with rain, they swam every stream in 
their way. 

The people of that day were greatly attached to president 
Jeffisrson and DeWitt Clinton, because they had favored the 
admission of Ohio into the Union. The then administration 
of the general government were almost worshiped by our peo- 
ple, and were greatly caressed in return, by the objects of 
their reverence. We were then weak, and not feared; but 
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DOW we have beeome great and poweifbl. So we areopprees* 
ed in all the ways in which littleness seated on high, can^each 
us. But we will stand our ground on our own legs, on our 
own soil, rel3ring on our own vast resources. It is, howeyer, 
honor enough for any commoii man to be a good and worthy 
citizen of Ohio, travel where he may, in the Union. We may 
well contemn all (he attempts now made and making to oppress 
and degrade us. This state of things cannot last long, befbfe 
Ohio has a voice, and an influence at Washington. No presi- 
dent or attorney general will dare, then, to treat with con* 
tempt our citizens, and our members of congress. 

During this third period of our history, but two events 
drew much public attention to them after our state had be* 
come properly organized. Of these events we shall treat in 
their order of time. 

BVRB^S BXPBDinON UT 1806. 

The first event, which agitated the public mind, in this 
state, after its constitution took effect, and was carried into 
complete operation, was Burr's expedition. Early in the spring 
of 1806, rumors of all sorts began to spread throu^^iout this 
and the adjoining states of an expedition of some sort, about to 
be set on foot, by Colonel Aaron Burr and his associates. 
These rumors were circulated through the western country 
by letter writers in the east, at first, but they soon found their 
way into the newspapers <^ that period. In the summer, Burr 
himself appeared among us awhile, then went to Lexington, 
Frankfort, and we believe to Nashville, Tennessee and to the 
Hermitage. The papers were filled with conjectures, as to 
the ColonePs intentions, views, and ultimate objects. John 
SxiTH, one of our senators in congress, was suspected of being 
in the horrid plot, whatever it might be, as he had been, all 
akmg, on friendly terms with Burr, while the latter (nresided 
in the United States senate ! Affidavits of conversations with 
Colonel Burr, were gotten up against him. Many of these 
willing witnesses, we knew, and would not believe them, even 
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under oath, then, or at any other time, during their lives. 
John Smith was beset, on all sides, for his supposed friendship 
to the late Vice President. He wrote to Burr, then at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, inquiring ^^ what his real objects were in vis- 
iting the western country P Burr, answered, and as he said 
in that answer it would be, so it was; the only one that he 
ever vouchsafed to give any one, relative to his business in 
the western country. He said, in substance, << that, he had 
purchased a large tract of land in Louisiana, on the Washita 
river, and he wished to engage emigrants, to settle on it. 
That the position would be a good one for mercantile and agri- 
cultural purposes. That these, and these only, were his 
objects.'' 

Early in the autumn, periiaps, sooner. Burr's associates, be- 
gan to build boats, along the navigable waters connected with 
the Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. Provisions were purchased, 
such as pork, beef and flour, with which to load these boats. 
The administration of the general government, sent express 
after express to the west, in order to save the country, from 
the ruin, which these boat loads of provisions, and nearly 
seventy men, without arms, could do by descending the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, possibly, even to New Orleans! 

The legislature of Ohio, ^1 of patriotic devotion, to Mr. 
Jefferson's administration, passed a long and complicated act, 
to detect and punish the IxMit builders and all connected with 
them. This was in their sessicm of 1806-7. 

To look back upon this farce, now, is like reading an ac- 
count of the Massachusetts witchcraft; or of the plots during 
the reign of Charles 11. of England. Sergeant Dunbar is a 
fine parallel of Titus Oates. 

At the session of the United State? courts for Ohio, at 
Chillicotbe, in the winter of 1607, a vast c<moourse of people 
attended, expecting many indictments would be found against 
all who belonged to the expedition, especially if they had been 
in the state! and of all, too, who had built boats or sold provi- 
sions to load them. Michabl Baldwin, a great wit, then our 
marshal, seeing a citizen of Ashtabula county, in .attendance 
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va court, in expectation of an indictment against him, (or some 
connection with Bunr, (never known what it was) contrired to 
convey the idea, to this man, that a bill was actually found 
against him, and that he, the marshal, was actually on the 
point oC arresting , the culprit. The terrified man fled, as he 
supposed, (rom justice, with great speed, seventy miles, to 
Zanesville* 

Burros boats started from Blannerhassetfs island, in the 
Ohio river, early in January, 1807, and Blannerhassett, his 
fiunily, and Burros friends descended peaceably down, we 
believe to Natchez, in the Mississippi Territory. His other 
boats, along both rivers, descended likewise, toinuds the same 
point of destination. 

Before this time, the president had called on this state for 
troops, to repel the threatened — (we know not what to call it) 
A great many troops had eagerly come forward, and offered 
their services to the government, and were joyfully accepted 
and enrolled, and hold in readiness for instant action. 

In January 18Q7, Burr himself had descended to Natchez, 
and there was summoned to appear before the supreme court, 
of the Mississippi Territory. Having heard that his agents 
were arrested at New Orleans, and along the river, he did not - 
obey the summons, but fled from Natchez in disguise. He was 
arrested, we believe on the Tombigbee river, wending his 
way, on horseback, across the country, to Georgia. The man 
who Hrrested him, had never seen him before, but knew him 
by his brilliant eye, which shone like a diamond, beneath an 
old, broad-brimmed, flapped hat, under which Colonel Burr sat, 
'Warming himself, by the fire, at a small inn. 

Colonel Burr was tried before Chief Justice Marshall, at 
Richmond, Virginia, in the sununer of 1807, on two indict- 
ments, to wit: one for treason against the United States; the 
other for setting on foot, an expedition against the Spanish 
provinces. On both indictments Burr was acquitted, but he 
was recognized, we believe, in the sum of five thousand dollars, 
to appear at Chiilicotho, before the United States court to an- 
swer to any indictment to be found against him, in Ohio. Not 
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choosing to appear there, he paid the forfeiture, and went off 
to Europe. Tliere he wandered about from one monareh^s 
oourt to another, until 1811* when he returned to his native 
country. During the remainder of his Ufe, almost twenty-five 
years, he lived in retirement, until he recently died, and was 
buried, by the students of the college, of Nassau Hall, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, in their burying-ground, with every mark of 
respect. There he was bom and educated, and there his mor- 
tal remains rest. 

Whatever his projects wore, whether for conquest or settle- 
ment, they were defeated almost as soon as they were form- 
ed. Late events od this same theatre do not bold out the 
same terror to ambitious men, who would conquer adjoining 
provinces, that Burr's fate did, in 1806-7. But Burr is now in 
his grave. 

^'No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
"Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
M There they alike, in trembling hope repose ; 
^ In the bosom of his father and hifi God.^' 



Geat. 



SWEEPING RESOLUTION OF 1810. 



The next subject which during three or four years, produ- 
ced a great excitement, in the min^ of our population, was in 
its day, called, the " Sweeping Resolution.^ Our legislature 
had passed an act, giving justices of the peace, jurisdiction with- 
out the aid of a jury in the first instance, in th^ collection of 
debts, in all cases, where the demand did not exceed fifly dol- 
lars. Inasmuch as the constitution of the United States, gives 
a jury in all such cases, where the amount claimed, is twen- 
ty dollars; and inasmuch too, as any thing in our laws or con- 
stitution, contrary to the provisions of the national constitu- 
tion is utterly void, and of no effect; the judges of all our 
courts, declared this act of our legislature void and of no 
effect. This independence of our judges inflamed the legisla- 
ture to a high degree. So they proceeded to punish these hon- 
est and conscientious officers of justice. The house of rep- 
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fesentatiret impeached the jadges, and haying a majority of 
Iwo thirds ia the senate they proceeded against them in due 
Sma and removed them from offioe. Judges Sprigg, Tod and 
Pease were suGoessively removed in the years preceding 
1800-10 for this cause, and in this way. All things seemed 
to bend before the arbitrary will of the omnipotent general 
assembly; but in the autumn of 1809 the people did not elect 
*< sweepers^ enough to the senate to enable the house to car- 
ry an irapeaohment through the senate. There were fourteen 
*^ sweepers^ and ten conservatives. Maturing their plan <^ 
operatbns and having determined at all events, ^ constitution 
or no constitution,^ as one of them said, on the floor of the 
house, to remove not only all who opposed their will, but all 
other civil officers in the state, they moved forward to the 
work. They set up a new doctrine, ^ that in a short time it 
would be seven years, since the constitution went into opera- 
tion and eertainly all civil officers ought to go out of office 
every seven years, and so have the field entirely cleared off 
for new aspirants to office.^ In accordance with these ^ repub- 
lican ideas,*' (if they could be believed,) on the 27th day of 
December, 1809, Siunuel Duniap, a representative from Jef*- 
ferson county, presented a resolution to the house in these 
words, to wit: ^< Resolved, that all civil officers, of govern- 
ment, within this state whether elected to office by the legis- 
lature, or by the people, to fill vacancies, shall hold their offi- 
ces no longer than their predecessors would have done. 
Resolved^ ako, that a committee of three members be app<Nn- 
ted to prepare a bill defining the manner of commissioning 
such officers.'* These resolutions were made the order of the 
day, fOT the next Monday. But op that day, January 1st 1810, 
they were farther postponed to the next Thursday. On that 
day they were discussed, and postponed to January the 7th. On 
that day these resolutions were enlarged greatly and passed. 
On their passage they read as follows, viz: ^Whereas it is pro- 
vided by the eighth section of the third article of the con- 
stitution of this state, that the judges of the supreme court, 
die presidents and assooiale judges of the court c^ common 
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pleas, shall be appointed by joint ballot of both boases of 
the general assembly, and shall hold their offices for seveii 
years, if so long they behave well; and whereas the first gen*- 
eral assembly of this state did appoint judges of the supreme 
court, presidents and associate judges of the court bf com- 
mon pleas, many of whose offices have become vacant at dif* 
ferent times, and elections have been had to fill vacancies; 
and whereas the original term of office is about to expire, and 
it becomes necessary, for the general assembly /or topramd&' 
forihateveni: 

Therefore, Resolved, by the general assembly of the state of 
Ohio, That the constitution of the state having limited and 
defined the term of office, which the judges of the supreme 
court, the presidents and judges of the court of common pleas, 
the secretary of state, the auditor and treasurer of state; and 
also the tnode of filling vacancies by the legislature, it can* 
not of right, be construed to extend beyond the end of the 
original term for which the first officers were appointed.^ 

In the house, the vote stood twenty-seven to eighteen. , 
Those who voted in the affirmative were, Corwin, G. Clark,, 
Crumbacker, J. Dunlap, S. Dunliq), Dillon, Ellis, Ford, Mur- 
ray, Gossct, Gardner, Gass, Ileaton, Hughs, Humphrey, Ijams^ 
Johnson, Marvin, Pritchard, Pollock, Purviance, Sbepard, 
Sharp, SwoarengentTatman,Vorea9d Edward Tifiin, speaker. 

In the negative, voted, Blair, Elliot, Harbaugh, Jackson, 
Ijooker, Lowry, Ludlow, Marple, McColloch, McKinney, New- 
port, Putnam, Pool, Shields, Spaffi)rd, Shelby and Wheedon. 

When passed, the resolution was sent to the senate, through 
which it finally passed, on the 18th January 1810* 

In that body, the vote stood fourteen for it, and ten against 
it, as follows, viz: In the affirmative. Abbot, Barrere, Bryan,^ 
Burton, Cadwell, Cone, Elliot, Irvin, Kinney, Kirker, McLaugh* 
lin, Price, Smith and Wood. 

In the negative, voted. Bigger, Bureau, Cboper, Curry, 
Foos, Jewett, Henry Massie, McConnel, Schofield^and McAr- 
thur. 

Thus, by a mere resolultott, the geaeral assembly^ swept off 
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otftof oAee^eriBiy civil offioor in Ikd stote! After apcuise on- 
til the VMk dfty of Febraaiy, the legislature proceeded then 
to^fiU in |Art the ucahcies, tbui made. On th^t day, they 
elaoted Thonaa Seott, Waiiam W. Irvin and Ethan Allen 
BrofWtt, judges of the aufreflw court They then next elected, 
Francis Ikwfevy, Jcto Thompson and Benjamin B^iggles, 
president ju^ges.of the first, aeoond and third judicial circuits 
into which the state -was then divided. Resting awhile from 
their labours, on the 15th day of February, they proceeded to 
elect associate judges to the tWenty^ix counties, (all indeed) 
then in the state. During ^fhe same session they elected a 
secretary of state, and auditor and treasurer of state. They 
made prorision for electmg, as soon as possible, by the people, 
all justices of the peace, in all the townships in Ohio. A few 
remarks on this highhanded, unomistitutional measure seem 
to be called for, here. As to vacancies in offices, such as 
judges, the constitution provides Uiat they shall be filled by the 
general assembly, but when so filled it expressly declares them 
to be elected for seven years. 

The motives which induced this flagrant proceeding in the 
breasts of some of the actors were pure enough, but we fear, 
quite too many of these men wanted offices, either fi>r them- 
selves or for some fmnd, and were quite regardless as to the 
means which they used to obtain them: Mere demagc^ues, 
like the mastiff at his master^s door in a cold night, that 
makes such an ado, that his master finally opens his door to 
assist his faithful sentinel in driving off the robber who assails 
him, when Caesar slips quickly in at the opened door, and lies 
down quietly in a warm place, near the fire, where he is per- 
mitted to sleep until morning. 

Many of the counties had not been organized one half seven 
years, and the judges, in not a few instances, had not served 
two years. In some such cases, both sets of judges attemp- 
ted to act officially. The whole statto was thrown into utter 
confusion for a time, but finally, one and all became convin- 
ced that the <■( sweeping resolution^ was all wrong. All aban* 
84 P* 
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doned it, and no man has* since that stormy period, erer advo-^ 
cated the proceeding. It will never be reacted in Ohio. 
Knowing all the actors, personally, with whom we never had 
any altercation about tlus or any other matter, we have had 
no private ill wfll to gratify, in saying what we have above. 
Nor was it our own wish to be thus particular in stating all 
the material fkcts connected with this matter, but the surviv- 
ing actors insisted on a Aili statement, and we have oMnpljed 
with their wishes. 

At this same session, the legislature removed ttie seat of 
government from ChUUcothe to Zanesviile. 

Congress had granted a township of land finr ^an academy^ 
iti their contract with John Cloves Synnnes, f<nr the sale to him 
of the Lower Miami country. According to that grant, the 
township was to have been in the centre of the ceded lands. 
The legislature, at this session, located tho Miami University^ 
as they called it, on a township which they selected entirely out 
of the tract of land, in the centre of which, by the origin^ 
grant, it was to have been located. All the acts of this ses- 
sion, were equally violent and unconstitutional-*^ for madness 
ruled the hour.'' 

They proceeded to appoint, commissioners to fix on a site for 
a permanent seat of government of this state. 

Next session, these commissicmers, James Fiadlay, Joseph 
Darlington, Wyllys Silliman, Reason Beall, and William 
McFarland, reported in favor, we believe of Dublin, a town on 
the Scioto river, some fburteen miles above Columbus. The 
year, 1810-11 passed quietly off, but at their next ses8bn,the 
legislature, accepted tho prqKwals of Colonel James John- 
son, Alexander McLaughlin, John Kerr and Lyne Starlings 
Esquires, who owned the land where Columbus is. The gene- 
ral assembly fixed the seat of government where it tpw is and 
will there remain. At this session of 1811^12 the legisla- 
ture passed an act, removing the seat of government, back, 
to Chillicothe, until 1816-17, afler which time it was to be 
where it now is^ at Columbus. In the meantime the public 
buildings were to be erected, on land then a dense forest 
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WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 



PERIOD FOURTH. 



THIS FERIOD C01IPBI8I8 THB WAS WITH GBEAT BRITAIZr OF 
1812, nf OHIO. 

Thoxtoh peace had been made aa parchment between the 
United States, and England, in 1788, yet that peace, could 
scarcely be said, to have extended to this North Western Terri- 
tory. The war with the Indians, continued from the 27th of 
April 1774, until the peace of Greenville, August 8d 1705. 
The British, constantly occupied their Indian posts within the 
limits of our territory until the first of June 1796. The Cana- 
dian Indian Department, continued to pay regular annuities 
to their savage allies, who lived within the limits of this Union, 
up to a very recent period ; perhaps, they do, up to the moment, 
when this is written. 

This conduct of our Canadian neighbors, kept up a hard 
feeling between us, and the English; and besides, that nation 
was constantly doin^ some act, which showed their ill will to- 
Vards the United States. They were continually preying on 
our defenceless commerce, but not omtent with plundering our 
property on the high seas, under various pretexts, they impress- 
ed our sailors, into their naval service. This practice of 
impressment, kept up, and even increased the angry feelings 
of our nation, towards England. General Harrison, the gov. 
emor of the Indiana Territory, had, in November 1811, foughl 
a severe battle with the Indians, at Tippecanoe, and every 
thing portemded war, between this nation and England, when, 
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iQ Jane 1812, war was actually declared, by congress, against 
Great Britain. In order to harass the enemy, we suppose, 
on the land, to punish him for plundering us, on the ocean; 
Mr. Madison's administration took steps to raise an army, dur- 
ing the session of congress conmancing in Deeember 1811 and 
continued until the summer of 1812. During that protracted 
session, congress authorised the increase of the regular army to 
thirty^e thousand troops, and they authorised the raising €i a 
large force of volunteers, for twelve months. Early in the spring 
of 1812, Governor William Hull, of Michigan, was ordered into 
Ohio, to raise troq>s, with whom it would seem, he intended 
to cross over into Canada, opposite Detroit, and march down- 
wards towards Quebec. 

Canada, Upper and Lower, consists of a vast country, lying 
northwest of Uie United States, bounded by either lakes or 
their outlets, which separate those provinces fit>m us. The 
settlements along these waters are narrow, and their pq>uk- 
tion thin. These settlements extend fifteen hundred miles, in 
length, from the sea to Lake Superior. Had the war, on our 
part been conducted with the ability, that any common man, in 
private life, of the requisite geographical knowledge would 
have conducted it, we should have siezed, at once, on Kings- 
ton' and MontreaL All the country above these points, in that 
case, would have fallen into our hands, as a matter of course. 
But so it was, General Hull was sent into Ohio to raise troops 
wherewith to attack, the weak settlements along lake Erie, on 
the Canadian side of it, and march, downwards in the directioo 
of Fort Niagara. We propose to be brief indeed, on the 
war of 1812, for more reasons than we need give. 

But little of that war, comparatively peaking, was car- 
ried on in Ohio, and its events are so recent, and so well known 
that we must be brief. That it was badly conducted by the 
then administration, is certain, for two reasons; the men at the 
hehn, in Washington, were ignorant of the geographical situa- 
tion of the country; and they knew little of the art of war. 
There were, at that time, two parties east of the mountains, in 
the nation; one party accused the other, of appointing iaeffi- 
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cteat officen, merely because they happened to belong to their 
own party; and, the opposition were accused of throwing every 
impediment which they could, in the way of the, then, admin- 
istration. Both these accusations were, but quite too well 
founded. Governor Hull, had served in the war of the revolu- 
tion, as an aid, and in some minor appointments, perhaps, but, 
was never made to command, but, to execute, the commands 
of others. When young, he could have executed what an able 
general should have ordered him to do; but at the time of his 
appointment, on this frontier, he was too old, to belong to an 
army in any situation. All the little military knowledge, he 
ever had, was antiquated and useless, and even worse than 
useless, because he relied on it. The higher appointments, 
made by Mr. Madison, in the army of 1812, were mostly of the 
same stamp, such as Hull,Pinckney, Dearborn, Winchester, 
&C. &c. &c. They were too old, and they had not kept pace, 
with the age, in which they lived. Hence, all they did, was 
useless. They were directed by Dr. Eustis another worn-out, 
revolutionary, subaltern officer. Such disasters attended on 
all the movements, of these worn-out generals, that millions 
believed them, traitors. We have never, for a moment, believ- 
ed them to be such, but, they were utterly incompetent for 
any of the duties of the field, at the time of their appointments. 
Ohio at the commencement of the war, had so few opposers of 
the administration in it, that they could not be, even called 
a party. 

Under the aforesaid act of congress. Return J. Meigs, then 
governor of Ohio, raised three regiments of volunteers, for 
twelve months. This was in April and May 1812. After 
electing their officers, at Dayton perhaps, where three regi- 
ments had rendezvoused; they were numbered first, second 
and third. The first, was commanded by Duncan McArthur, 
its Colopel; the second, by Colonel James Findlay; and 
the third, by Colonel Lewis Cass. Early in June, these troops 
marched up the Great Miami, to Staunton, where they were 
paid off-— they then marched over to Urbana, where they wor« 
joined by Boyd^s, or as it was called, the 4th regiment of regular 
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troopfl, who had been in the battle of Tippecanoe, in ^e autimui 
before. The latter regiment was commanded by Colonel 
SfiUer. 

By about the middle of June, this little army, of about twen- 
ty-five hundred men, left Urbana, under the command of gov- 
ernor Hull, and proceeding northward, they encamped a short 
time, about twenty^our miles north of Urbana, and erected a 
block house, and called it McArthur^s block house. Tliis was 
dcme by the first regiment. After resting here a short time, 
they moved forward again, and got into a swamp, and, from 
necessity, encamped in it, and erected a block house there, 
which they called << Necessity.^ The second regiment, under 
Findlay, had got ahead of McArthur's regiment, and had 
encaiiq>ed, and erected a block house, and called it Fort Find" 
lay. The town of Findlay the shire town of Hancock county, 
stands, where this block house was erected. AAer the army 
reached McArthur^s block house, until they struck the Man- 
niee, where Perrysbuigh now is, the whole country was covered 
with a dense forest, which had to be cleared away for the wag- 
ons and heavy baggage to pass along, in the rear of the army. 
These block houses were stations erected where the provi- 
sions could be stored, not Wanted for immediate use. Like 
taverns, on our roads, they served as stations for travelers to 
stop at, as they were passing and repassing between the army, 
and the settled parts of the country. And as the army moved 
forward, the first block house, was erected twenty miles north 
of Urbana, the next in a swamp, some fifteen miles or more 
further north; and Fort Findlay was about fifteen or twenty 
miles north of Necessity. From thence through the << black 
swamp,^ it is about thirty-six miles, or less, due north, in a 
right line, to the Maumee, at Perrysbnrgh. Through this 
swamp, the army marched, followed by one hundred and six 
heavy wagons, thirteen c^ which, stuck fast in the mud and 
there remained scatfered along in the route of the army, and 
served as guides, to show, where HulPs army had passed along 
on its march. 

The army reached the Maumee on the thirtieth day of June, 
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Wily fifteen days after they had left Daytoo. Within this time, 
they had maiched one hundred and twenty miles, huilt hlock 
houses, at snitahle points on their route ; cut their roads throu^ 
a dense ibrest; and inarched through, ahoot forty miles of 
swamp, knee deep, at every step, to the men. Doctor Eustis, 
the secretary of war, had despatched a special messenger, to 
General Hull, conye3ring a letter dated the 18thday of June, the 
same day which the President signed the act declaring war. 
This messenger, with a letter specially sent to Governor 
Hull, hy the secretary of war, overtook the army in the black 
swamp, on the 28th day of June^ In this letter, the secretary 
forgot to mention, as a trifling circumstance, the declaration 
of war, but, hinted that something of that sort, might bo 
expected, soon. Four days after the reception of this letter, 
General Hull reached the lower end of the rapids, of the Mau- 
mee, and passed over the river in boats. He chartered a lake 
vessel to carry his most valuable baggage and effects, from the 
Maumee, to Detroit. In this vessel, he put his trunk, contain- 
ing all his official papers, and a full account of his strength; the 
names of all his officers, pa3rrolls of his army, and ev^ry thing 
which could be of much value to the enemy, and ordered this 
vessel off, past Maiden, the British garrison, which it must 
pass, in order to arrive at Detroit. This vessel, thus freight- 
ed, under the command of a Lieutenant and thirty men, fell 
necessarily into the possession of the enemy, at Maiden. An y 
man of sense must have known such would be the result, of 
such folly. 

The British legation, at Washington city, had sent express- 
es with the news of war to all their posts on the upper lake?, 
whereas the first news of the war that our army received, was 
through a common newspaper, which reached them through 
the common mail route. The army arrived at Detroit on the 
5th of July, and being quite fatigued, .after their toilsome 
march, they rested several days. On the 2d of July, General 
Hull received a letter from the Secretary of war, informing 
him that war was declared. On the 9th he received another 
letter, from the Secretar}*^, directing him, if consistent with 
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the lafety of his poet to tako Maiden, and eitend his con- 
quests around him. Hull, in reply, said that his force was in- 
sufficient to make the attempt. On the next day he reitefa-, 
ted the same opinion in another letter to Doctor Eustis, and 
then on the twelfVh of July, without receiving any addi- 
tional force, and his baggage*wagons had not then yet arri- 
ved, only in part; early in the day, he crossed over tiic 
river into Canada, and issued a most boastful proclamation, 
in which he invited the Canadians to join his standard. He 
continued at Sandwich, where he had landed, three days, re- 
conoitering the country, and collecting provisions. On die 
15th. a party under Cass attempted to cross the Ducks, a 
stream, four miles from Maiden. They crossed the creek, 
drove the enemy from the bridge and the ford, and returned 
again to Sandwich. 

On the first of August, General Hull learned that the Brit- 
ish had taken Mackmaw on the 17th of July, and were on 
their way to attack him. Mackinaw was under the omimand 
of Lieutenant Hanks, and fifty-six men, who bad no knowledge 
of the war, until they were summoned to surrender the fort, 
to the enemy. The force which took Mackinaw^ amounted to 
about six hundred soldiers, from Maiden, besides Indians. This 
news of the loss of Mackinaw, filled the mind of General Hull 
with constematk)n. He saw nothing to prevent the approach 
of all the savages of the northwest. By this time, HulPs artil- 
lery had reached him and he had provisions sufficient for about 
fifleen days. On the 7th day of August, Hiitl issued an order 
for the army to recross the river into Detroit. This order was 
so unexpected by the army that it fell upon it like a thunder 
bolt. All confidence in the commander-in-chief, was lost, in 
an instant, and the men with difiiculty obeyed their own offi- 
cers. However on the 8th they recrosscd the river, and took 
post at Detroit. On the 14th, General Brock, the British 
commander-in-chief, took a position opposite Detroit, and be- 
gan to fortify it by erecting batteries. On the next day he 
summoned Hull to surrender, which he utterly refused to do, 
in reply. Brock opened his batteries and threw bombs during 
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the ^if^btj for the porpose of diTertiiig HulPs altealioB fiom 
wiiftl Bhrock was then doing* InthenionuagitwasdMeoiirered 
<liat the enemy had landed at SfNiingwelta. Hariag thus 
knded in safety^ and witiMWt opposition at 10 oVkwk A. M., 
he marched in eokimns twelve deep, to attack the American 
garrison. The Art, or as our soldiers used to call it, ^the 
sheep pen,^ was so situated, that the enemy could approach 
within two hundred 3rards of it, before the guns of ths garri- 
son could injure them. A detachment of the American force 
however, was sent out, and judieiously posted to prevent 
the advance of die enemy. But at the very moment, when 
every American in the army, except its commander, was rea- 
dy and anxious to begin the ukm^I combat, with an enemy of 
mferior numbers, consisting mostly of either raw militia, or of 
Indians; what were the emotions of our army, niien they 
were <ndered into the fort, and to lay down their armsT They 
reluctantly obe3red, and a white flag was raised, <m the fort. 
Without shedding a drop of blood— without firing a single gun, 
the f<Nrt, with all its cannon, taken with Burgoyne, at Sarato- 
ga, from the British, with a vast amount of powder, lead, can- 
non balls, and all the munitions of war — all— all were surren- 
dered, tmeandkionaUif surrendered, to the enemy. The enemy 
himself, must have doubted his own senses on that occasion. 
Let us see, twenty-five hundred men with all their arms; twen- 
tymo pieces of iron cannon, and eight brass <»ies; forty 
barreb of powder, all were surrendered without firing a gun, 
to about one thousand militia and a few Indians! It was even 
so done by General Hull, Madison^s commander-in-chief of 
the North Western army. 

Coloneb McAithur and Cass, with about four hundred of 
the very best troops, in the army, had been despatched (just 
at the very moment, they would be most needed) under 
the pretence of guarding the wagons, with the provisions, 
which Governor Meigs of Ohio, was forwarding to the army. 
These troops under McArthur and Cass had marched about 
forty miles into ibe country, among the whortleberry hills of 
3S Q 
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Michigaii and then marched bock agaio, witbcNit seeing aay 
provisions) until they had arrived within about nine miles of 
Detroit, on their return. Here they were refreshing then- 
selves, on the products of some bee-hives and a &t steer, which 
they had just killed. Here they were met by a flag of truce 
borne by a British officer, and a file of men, from whom they 
learned that they were prisoners of war! They marched for- 
ward to Detroit, laid down their arms on the pavement, and 
were marched into the fort, which was then so. crowded that 
there was scarcely room for them to lie down in it. 

Captain Brush who was guarding the provisions was inclu- 
ded in the capitulation, as well as the provisions themselves: 
and as if that were not enough, all the troops who were 
then marching to join HulPs army, we presume, amounting to 
ten thousand in all, were also surrendered. These, however, 
never gave themselves up, but returned home. 

Thus ended this expedition. The militia were allowed to 
return home on their parol of honor not to serve in the war 
until exchanged. They were landed on our shore along lake 
£rie, at difierent points. The company from Circleville, com- 
manded by captain Bartholomew Fryatt, lieutenant Richard 
Douglas, and ensign Pinney, were landed at the mouth of Hu- 
ron river from an open boat, in which seventy-two of the com- 
pany, had come from Detroit. From thence they made their 
way home through Mansfield, Mt. Vernon, Newark and Lan- 
caster, on their route. Other companies landed at Cleveland 
and so came across the state to their homes, on the Scioto 
river. 

Creneral Hull and the regular officers, and soldiers were 
reserved for the triumphant entry of the British officers, mto 
Montreal and Quebec. Thither they were taken, and Hull 
himself, seated in an old, ragged, open carriage, was drawn 
through the streets of Montreal, and thus exhibited as a raree 
show, to the natives there assembled. But the heart sickens 
at the recital; and we dismiss Hull, and his expedition, with 
the single remark, that he was afterwards tried for his con- 
duct by a court martial on three charges, viz: First, for 
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treascm; secDiid, cowardise^ and third, unofficer like conduct. 
He was found guilty of the two last, condemned to death, and 
pardoned by the President, who had appointed such an ine^ 
ficient creature to his high station of commander-in-chief of 
the North Western army. He was broke though, and we do 
bot regret to state, is long since dead. We now return to 
Ohio. 

Before the surrender of HulPs army, the then Governor of 
Kentucky, Charies Scott, had invited general Harrison, gover- 
nor of Indiana territory, to visit Frankfort to consult on the 
subject of defending the northwestern frontier. This was early 
in July, before Hull's disaster. Crovemcw Harrison had visited 
Governor Scott, and finally on the 25th of August, 1813, 
having accepted the appointment of major general of the 
Kentucky militia, escorted by lieutenant colonel Martin D. 
Hardin, of Allen's regiment, by riding all night, reached 
Clincinnati, at 8 o'clock in the morning of the 27th of that 
month. On the 30th of August he left Cincinnati, and fol- 
lowing the regiments, which he was about to command, and 
who were marching to Piqua, he overtook them forty miles on 
their route, below Dayton, on the morning of the thirty-first. 
These troops as he passed them from rear to frtint gave their 
General three hearty cheers of welcome. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember, these troops reached Dayton. As they were marchmg 
between Dayton and Piqua, Harrison was overtaken by an 
express from the war department, informing him that he was 
on the 22d of August, appointed a brigadier general in the Uni- 
ted States army, to command all the troops in Indiana and 
Illinois territories. Until he could hear from the government 
after the fall of Hull's army was known, and acted on, Harri- 
son declined accepting this commission. On the 3d of Septem- 
ber the troops arrived at Piquflu Harrison now learned that 
Fort Wayne was about to be beseiged by the Indians, he 
therefore despatched colonel Allen's regiment, and three com- 
panies from his other regiments with instructions to make for- 
ced marches for the relief of the garrison. A regiment of 
Ohio volunteers seven hundred strong, he ordered forward tQ 
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Shane's croniag of theSta^Miuy^s. Eufy ottlike OtttarCbp^ 
tember^ he ordered forward all the remaining troops. On the 
Ikh they orertook Allen's regiment at Girtystown on the Sta. 
Mary's. On the 10th a reeoooitering party of twenty onm was 
eent* forward. The enemy learning the near approach of our 
army, abandoned all their positions around the Ibrt and fled oflT 
in dismay. Before this time, twenty days, General Jamee 
Wmchester of Tennessee, an old revohitioiiary officer, had 
been appointed a brigadier general, and while he was in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, cm his way to join Hull's army, he was or* 
dered to take the command, temporarily, of all the troops in 
Ohio. To him, therefore. Governor William Hsmnr Hasxs- 
SON, resigned that portion of hie assumed command, if we may 
so call it. However, Winchester's command lasted but a few 
da3rs, for on the 17th September^ 1812, Ifatfrison was appoio* 
ted CoHMARDHR-nr-oKisr, of all the troops^ ift the North Wes- 
tern Territory. He was ordered, as soon as practicable to 
retake Detroit 

On taking command of the troops, he found them in th^ir 
summer clothes, without a sock or a mitten for winter. Many 
of them were without shoes. In this case, the General ap- 
plied to the government, but through foar of their not attend- 
ing to this matter, Harrison addressed a letter, which was re« 
published all over Kentucky and Ohio, calling on the Weal^^ 
thier citizens to contribute these articles forthwith to their 
l^triotic defenders. This call was attended to and these arti- 
cles saved many from being frost bitten. In this address the 
eloquent General asked, <<can any citizen sleep easy in his 
bed of down, while the centinel who defends him, stands in a 
Canadian climate, clad only in a linen hunting shirtf Af- 
ter his appointment, Harrison pushed forward to Defiance, at 
the mouth of the Auglaize. Leaving thia post under the com- 
mand of Winchester, we find him, at Franklinton on the 18tb 
of October. Here he established his head quarters. 

But it is necessary that we should go back, and learn what 
else had been doing in this state,byodieia, besides those with 
Harrison. 
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Ib March 1612, Colonel John Miller was ordered to raise a 
regiment of in&ntry in Ofaia He sent his sobaltem ofijcers 
intodifierent parts ofthe state to enHst scMiers; thiswas early 
in May. In July, these recraits rendezvoused at Chillicothe, 
hut, they amooBted to only one faondred and forty men. These 
troops were placed under the command <^ captain Angus Lewis 
Langham, lieutenant George W. Jackson and ensign John E. 
Morgan, and were ordered off to the frontiers. They inarched 
to Piqua, where leaving ensign Morgan, with ahout forty pri- 
vates, to guard that place, and erect suitable works of defence. 
Captain Langham joined Winchester at Defiance. 

Just about this time, Fort Wayne was attacked by the Indi- 
ans, and Colonel John Johnston, the Indian agent, at Piqua 
having lost a brother, in the attack on that fcnrt, was induced 
to ask for the force, which ensign Morgan cemxnanded, to be 
stationed at the agency house. These men, under Morgoh 
erected two block houses, at Piqua. Johnston in the meantime 
was engaged in holding councils with the Indians, in order to 
prevent their joining the common enemy. 

OE^ISSAL TUPPBR^ BXVJSDITiUZf. 

In July 1812, General Edward W. Tupper, of Gallia county, 
had raised about one thousand men, for six months duty. They 
were mostly volunteers and infantry, but they were accom- 
panied by WomeldorTs troop of cavalry, of Gallia county. 
This force was mostly raised in what are now Gallia, Law- 
rence and Jackson counties. 

They marched under the orders of General Winchester through 
Chillicothe and Urbona and on to the Maumeo river. Hav- 
ing reached the Maumee in August, we believe, of that year, 
an Indian or two, had been discovered, about their camp. Gen- 
eral Winchester ordered Tupper to follow the enemy, and dis- 
cover his camp, if one was near. Fw this purpose, Tupper 
ordered out, a small party to reconnoitre the country. This 
party pursued the Indians some six miles or more, and return- 
ed without finding any enemy. Winchester was ofiendedj^ and 

a* 
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ordeMd Tupper toseiMl eut a lafger ftrce, but, die troops with 
their half starred horaos, and witbovt a tufieieneyof anmoBi- 
tioo, refused to ge. WinchesteryiQarage^oideredTiipperhim* 
self -to go with all his mMiated meii. Obeying this orders aa 
he was just abool to maidv ^ Ke a tock y ofioer, cane to hioi 
and offered to join Ae party^ in any sitnatmi, whieh Tupper 
should assign him. THipper appointed hu% his aid^ but^ seen 
afterwards^ taking Titpper asidoi he showed him Winchester's 
orders, appointing this Kenluckiany to ooraoMiad the reoonoiter- 
ing party! This coaduot so irritated IVipper and hia troops, 
that they applied to the ooramander-in-chief to be allowed to 
serre under him. This was sometime afterwards, as soon as Gen- 
eml Harrison had assumed the command of all the N<»ihwestem 
army. Tupper moved down the Maumee near to the lower end 
of the rapids, where they usually crossed, at a fording plaee. 
The Indians in large nun^rs showed themselves, on the side 
of the river opposite Tupper^s camp. He attempted to cross 
the river with his troops in the night. The current was rapid, 
his horses and men were feeble, being half starved, and the 
rocky bottom was slippery. The current swept away some of 
the horses and infimtry into the deep water. Seeing this, dis- 
heartened those who were left behind on the eastern bank of 
the river so that only a small number of men crossed over the 
Maumee. Those who had crossed, had wetted their ammuni- 
tion, and finally all returned back into their camp before day. 
The Indians were hovering about the camp, and a few were 
killed on both sides. 

Finally, all the British Indians, along the river, anywhere 
near by, collected all their forces, and attacked Tupper and 
his troops on all sides. The enemy had, from one thousand to 
twelve hundred men, whereas, from sickness, and various casu- 
alties, our force, amounted to only about eight hundred men, 
and they were badly supplied with provisions and ammunition. 
However, they fbught bravely, drove off the enemy, and killed 
and wounded a large number of his warriors, llieir own loss 
was trifling, losing only twenty or thirty in all, in the action. 

The enemy acknowledged the loss of upwards of fifty kill- 
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6d; qnt ImiiAred and fifty weunded. It is hif Ujr pfobakle that 
tbeir Iom was at leaat^ three hundred. Our treopi were aU 
tbnipihooterty and real backwoedmen^ who were well acoin* 
toned to the naa of the rifle, m the woods, where they dwelt, 
when at home. The fiiteof the enemy would haye beei^ muoh 
more £eaetroo% had not our newreoruit8,half atar¥Qid,a8 they 
Were, while panuing the flying enemy fiJlen in with a drove 
of flit hogs, m a bom fleM. Learing the pmrenitof the enemy, 
they hilled many hogs, until attacked- by the Indians, and los- 
ing feur men killed, they turned on the enemy, and dro¥e him 
over the river. The Britbh returned to Detroit, and our 
troops returned to fort McArthur. 

MIWISmHfAT XZFItniTIOV. 

On the 25th of November 1812, General Harrison ordered 
a detachment c( six hundred men, mostly mounted, to march 
from the head quarters, at Franklinton, to attack and destroy 
the Indian towns, on the Missisineway river, one of the head 
waters of the Wabash river.. The expedition consisted of Sim- 
eral^s regiment,of Kentucky volunteer dragoons of six months 
men; Major James V. BalPs squadron of United States dra- 
goons; Captain Elliotts company of the 19th regiment of infan. 
try ; a small company of volunteer riflemen, from about Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, commanded by Captain Alexander; the 
Pittsburgh Blues, volunteer light infantry, commanded by Cap- 
tain James Butler; Captain Markley^s troop of horse, from 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania; Lieutenant Lee^s de- 
tatchment of Michigan militia ; and Captain Garrard^s troq> 
of horse, from Lexington, Kentucky. All these troops amount- 
ed to six hundred men, who were mounted; and they were 
commanded, by Lieutenant Colonel John B. Canq>bell, of the 
United States 19t)i regiment, and James Y. Ball, a Major of 
the United States dragoons. Marching from Franklinton, this 
expedition passed through Xenia to Dayton, where they were 
delayed some days, before they could procure the horses neces- 
sary for them in addition to those they had already. They 
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here drew their provisions for tendays, which they carried 
along with them through the forests, in their route. They 
here too, drew each man an axe, which being made o( cast iron, 
or pot metal, in some eastern state, broke into many fragments, 
as soon as used, by the soldiers, in the Indian country. Hav- 
ing drawn their horses, azos and provisions, for ten days, they 
marched from Dayton, and passing near where Greenville now 
is they finally reached the Missisineway. This stream they 
followed downwards. Having arrived within twenty miles of 
the Indian town, located highest on the stream, ColoBel Camp- 
bell, called a council of war, to ask the advice of his officers, 
what line of conduct it was best for the expedition, now to pur- 
sue? This was on the evening of the third day from Green- 
ville. Their advice was, to march all that night, and take tbo 
enemy by surprise. The march continued all night, and, had 
not some Kentuckian given an Indian yell, when the Indian 
village was entered very early in tho next morning, the ene- 
my would have been taken by surprise. As it was, however, 
eight warriors were killed, and forty two, men, women and 
children were taken prisoners. This, was the first of a succes- 
sion of villages. 

Monceytown, in Delaware county, Indiana, is near the place, 
where this, then, Indian town was. Pressing forward, they de- 
fltroyed three other Indian towns lower down the river and re- 
turned to the site of the first destroyed town. They had lost only 
a few men, and had killed many of the enemy, and had taken 
forty or fifty prisoners. On this spot, where the first town had 
been destroyed, early on the morning of the 18th of December, 
they were attacked by several hundred Indians. The dra- 
goons met the enemy, and dislodged his warriors, from the cov- 
ert, where he had assailed them, in the edge of a forest, behrad 
some old fallen timbers. Driving him from his position, our 
troops killed many Indians, and drove ofi* his forces into the 
woods. Forty dead bodies of the enemy were found, on the 
battle ground, the remainder were carried ofl* by him. We lost 
twelve killed and about three times that number were wound- 
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ed. Our dngoouB loti a faurge momher at boBMs, wUck tlio 
eaemy shot, m Um battle. 

Hie objecU of the ezpeditioB, having been acoqmpliihedy the 
troops reUmedy by easy marches, to New Lexingkm, where 
leaTinf the wounded, Campbell returned without nwdeBtatioo 
firom the ea«ny, to Qieeni^, where he arrived on the even* 
ing of the 24th of December 1613. The roads were in as hor-i 
rible a condition as frost, snuw, mud and ice could make them, 
as the weather changsd from tho time of the commencement 
to the eompletionof the expedition. Their horsee wore almost 
starved, the soldiers were one and all, more or less frost bitten, < 
so far as their noses, ears and toes were eoncemed, in the pro- 
cess. They weie badly supplied with provisions and even 
ammunition was wanting. The expedition returned early in 
January. 

In this expedition, among the killed, at Monceytown, was 
the brave Captain Pierce of 2ianesville, who fimght bravely 
and fell on the morning of the 18th of December. Lieutenant 
Waltz was also slain. He belonged to Markley^ troop of cav- 
alry. These officers were deeply lamented, by all who knew 
them. They had given evidence of capacity, as well as pru- 
dence and valor. 

This expedition was oemneneed and carried on during the 
same time, that Bonaparte, was retreating from Moscow. The 
weather was so severe in Ohio and Indiana, when our troops 
were on their return, that they sitfered severely. Not toes 
and ears only, were frost bitten, but the very soles of the sol- 
diers^ feet suffered. Not less than one hundred and eighty 
men, of this expedition, were thus frost bitten. We had 
foffgotten, inadvertently, to mention the wounded, they were, 
captain Trotter, lieutenants. Hedges, Basey and Hickman. 

The object, of this expedition, was to prevent the enemy 
from having a place of safety, from whence, heoould issue, and 
intemipt the interooorse between our settlements and Fort 
Wayne, then ooenpied by our troops. It was to drive him &r- 
tber off on to the St. Joeeph^s of Michigan, so that he couU 
26 
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not waylay our parties, as diey were passbg and repassi; g*, 
between our settlements and troops, then coaceatrating on the 
Maumee riv v* These, in short, were the reasons, (and very 
BOffind ones, too,) which General Harrison assigned in his letter 
to the secretary of war, dated l&th November 1812, for send* 
ing out this expedition. The result answered his expectations 
in foil. 

Having determined on a winter's campaign, for the recove- 
ry of Detroit and AOohigan Territory, it was the commanding 
Creneral^ intention, to occupy a line of posts, fiom F<Mt 
> Wayne, to the foot of the Maumee rapids, inclusive. For this 
purpose, Winchester occupied Forts Wayne and Defiance. 
Wiih this view, Perkins's brigade, in part, had been marched 
forward to Lower Sandusky. This brigade was from the north- 
em counties of Ohio. They repaired an old stockade, which 
had been erected to protect an ol^ United States store-house 
there. This was done early in December. By the tenth of 
that month, a battalion of Pennsylvantaas arrived at Upper- 
Sanduaky, under the command of Lieutenant HukiU, bring- 
ing twenty-one pieces of artillery (wm Pittsburgh. General 
Harrison, immediately thereafter, sent a regiment, of the 
same troops, to the same place. He also ordered there, some 
companies of Virginians, and on the twentieth he arrived there 
in person, and there established his head quarters. It was 
there, that he received Campbell's official account of the Mis- 
sisineway expedition. This news and other circumstances 
necessarily drew the General into the interior, to Chillicothe, to 
consult with Governor Meigs, about the means to be used, to 
keep open a communication between the Upper Miami, and 
the Maumee river, and to hasten forward, men and provisions. 
In expectation of information from General Winchester, that 
he had descended the Maumee to its rapids, and taken 
post there, by CrMieral Harrison's orders, the army at Upper 
Sandusky, was now employed in cutting roads, erecting 
bridges, and moving ^rward, towards the Maumee, the can- 
non, proviskms, and heavy baggage. Genei^ Harrison, re« 
turning from the interior to head quarters, hearing nothing 
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firom WinclMter, i»dered Charies 8. Tod, a judge adyocale in 
tke anny, to leach Winchestmr, ascertain his positba, and 
what he was doing , to deliTer , also, the orders qf Harrison to 
him. Tod, our late minister to Colon^Ma, taking along with 
him, two or three gentlemen of Michigan, and as many Wyan- 
dot Indians, proceeded directly across the country, through 
^ the black swamp,^ with secrecy and despatch, eludmg all 
the scouts of the enemy, and reached Winchester in safety. 
He then delivered his orders from General Harrison to Win- 
chester: ^ that as soon as he had twenty day's provisions, to 
move fiffward to the rapids; to erect block hous^, as if he in- 
tended to winter there; to build. sleds as if to bring on provi- 
sions firom the interior, for the support of his army, during the 
winter.^ 

On the 10th of January, 1813, General Winchester, with 
his little army arrived at the^rapids, having previously sent for- 
ward a detachment of six hundred and seventy men under 
General Payne, to attack a body of troops belonging to the 
enemy, which he understood wete posted where Toledo now 
stands on jSwan creek. 

Having descended the Maumee below the old British garri- 
son, at the foot of the rapids, General Payne ordered some 
spies forward U> reconnoiter the ground where he understood 
the enemy was posted, but finding no enemy there, these spies 
returned to the detachment, to which they belonged. The 
whole conunand under Payne now returned to Winchester, at a 
place, opposite the middle of the rapids. On the northern bank 
of the Maumee, Winchester, posted himself. His position was 
just above Wa3me'9 battle ground, and precisely opposite, the 
spot where HulPs road struck the rapids. Co an eminence 
surrounded by woods, and beyond them, prairies, the encamp- 
ment was of an oval form, and well chosen. A few Indians 
were discovered by our army, routed and driven ofi", on the 
tenth. On the 11th of January, Winchester sent a despatch, 
to General Harrison, informing him, of all he had done, but, 
being sent, by some men who were taking back some of Tap- 
per's worn out horses, the message, went to Fort McArthur, 
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wImm Tapper kfy and finally^ reacbad Ibrriaon, at dwra^df, 
froan whence it had been forwarded, several wedts be&re iUi 
reception. Winchester erected a large store house, in his en- 
eampment, and, filled it with eorni firom the fields around him. 

He also eentrived the means of shelling and ponndingii, 
whereby he si^tpBed hjs troops with good wholesome bread, 
sQch as they were used to, and were fond of eating at home. 
On the IBth of January, Windiester received information, 
through two Frenchmen, that the Indians, threatened to burn 
IVettchtown,on the rirer Raisin, twenty-six miles from Detroit. 

These people claimed the protection of the Americans. On 
the 14th the citizens of Frenehlown, repeated their nigent 
request. On the 16th the two messengers, repeated the pit- 
eous request, urging the necessity of protecting them, other- 
wise, as our army advanced towards them, their town would 
be burnt, and themselves all nuysacred. These messengers 
stated the enemy^s force tobe, two companies of Canadians, and 
two hundred Indians, but they feared more would soon be there. 
These different messengers' created a great ferment in the 
minds of our troops. They could without a murmur, bear 
great sufferings fiur their country, but soch appeals firom these 
Canadians, who possessed so much fiiendship for us, these Ken- 
tuckians could not longer bear. So a council of war was call- 
ed, to deliberate on the matter. This oounoil of war decided 
by an overwhelming majority, that a strong detachment should 
forthwith, be sent forward to protect these Canadians. In ac- 
cordance with this decision, Winchester, ordered Colonel Lew- 
is, with five hundred and fifty men, to march to the river 
Raisin. This march was commenced on the morning of the 
17th of January 1818. 

Within a few hours after Lewis had marched out of the 
camp, he was fdlowed by Colonel Allen, with one hundred 
and ten more troops. The latter came up with Lewis, late 
that evening, at Presque Isle, where he had encamped for the 
night, twenty miles firom Winchester's head quarters. Here 
Lewis was i^mned, by an express firom the river Raisin, that 
four hundred Indians wwe there, and that Elliot was moment- 
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ly expected there with a force, with which, he intended to at- 
tack Winchester on the Maumee. Despatching a messenger 
with this news, to the head quarlers at the rapids, he early 
jiezt morning, marched for Freuchtown, intending to reach 
•that place before Elliot's arrival. The village which he was 
nuLrdiing to defend, was located precisely half way between 
Pxeeque Isle and Maiden, eighteen miles, from each place. 
Lewis's march was either on the ice of Maumee bay, or on that 
of lake Erie. Six miles from Frenchtown he was discovered 
i>y a few Indians who gave the alarm to the main body of the 
enemy. Our army now halted and prepared to leave the lake 
and march to tho town. They took some refreshments, then 
forming three lines, they passed through a piece of woods and 
moved forward through an open prairie, » order of battle. 
Colonel Allen commanded the right line composed of the com- 
panies under captains McCracken, Bledsoe and Matson. 
The led line, composed of the companies under captains Ham- 
ilton, Williams and Kelly was commanded by major Graves. 
The centre consisted of the companies of captains Hightower, 
Collier and Sebree, commanded by major Madison, nephew of 
the then Preeident of the United States. In fix>nt of these 
three lines, as a guard, marched the companies of Hickman, 
Graves and James, commanded by Captain Ballard, acting as 
major. Thus marching forward, they reached Frenchtown. 
When within eighty rods of the town they saw the enemy in 
motion among the houses, and behind the fences around the 
gardens. Him they drove thence, from all his coverts and 
hiding places, into a wood. Here he made a stand with his 
howitzer and small arms, but all in vain. Our troops drove 
him out of the woods, a dbtance of two miles, every step un- 
der a charge, for the last hour. It was now dark. The ac- 
tion had commenced at three o'clock in the afternoon. Return- 
ing to the village, of which they took peaceable possession, 
and occupied it unmolested, until morning. In this warmly 
contested action, every officer, and every soldier did his duty. 
Our loss was twelve killed and fiAy-five wounded. Among 

ihe latter, were captains Hickman, Matson and Ballard* 

Iv 
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The enemy left fifteen dead in the open field, but as the 
principal fighting took place in the woods, about dark— and 
from appearances, next day, on that portion of the battle 
ground, firom which the enemy had carried ofi* his killed and 
wounded, his loss must have been very severe. The eoiemy 
was commanded by major Reynolds of the regular Britidi 
army. He had one thousand regulars and four hundred Indi- 
ans under him, in this contest. 

Our troops were now located in a village where they had 
all the necessaries of life, and many of its comforts. The 
wounded were well accommodated and faithfully nursed. 

Lewis informed Winchester of his success on the night af- 
ter the battle, the express reaching the rapids before daylight 
next morning. This news inflamed the minds of our troops at 
the rapids, with a determination to march forward and sus- 
tain the advanced corps, now though victorious, evidently in 
peril, from its vicinity to the British head quarters, only eigh- 
teen miles distant from Frenchtown. General Winchester, 
with two hundred and fifty men, which were all that could be 
spared from the rapids, on the evening of the 19th of January, 
marched directly towards Frenchtown where he arrived on 
the evening of the 20lh. On the right of Lewis's encamp- 
ment, in an open lot of ground, Winchester on his arrival 
posted his two hundred and fifty men. Lewis had encamped 
where he was protected from small arms by garden pickets. 

On the south side of the river, three hundred yards distant 
firom his army, lying on the north side of the river, T'^nches- 
ter took up his quarters for the night. That same evening, 
the 20th, a Frenchman came fix>m Maiden to Wnchester, 
and informed him that a large force amounting to three thou- 
sand men was on the point of leaving the enemy^ head quar- 
ters, for Frenchtown. To this news, Winchester paid no at- 
tention. A most fiital security prevailed in our army; many 
of the soldiers wandered about the town, until a faite hour at 
night. On the next night, guards were stationed as usual^ 
but no guard was placed on the road leading to MaMen. On 
this road, unmolested and unobserved by our troops, the i 
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my approached that nif ht, within three huadred yards of our 
army, and posted himself with his artillery, behind a rarine, 
which run across the plain on the right of our troops. A few 
minutes after the reveille was beat next momingi our army 
heard three guns, in quick succession, after each other, which 
were fired by our sentinels. Instantly afterwards, the enemy 
opened a fire upon our troops, three hundred yards distant from 
them. Their artillery discharged balls, bombs and grape shot. 
As soon as the enemy approached Lewis* command near 
enough, he opened, from behind his pickets, a well directed 
fire o( musketry upon him. The Indians of the enemy, 
opened their yells on the right and left flanks of the British 
army. Lewis soon repulsed all that approached him. Win- 
chester's force encamped in an open field, unprotected, soofi 
gare way, and being surrounded by Indians, that portion of 
our troops were panic stricken, and so fled in dbmay and 
confusion over the river. Even a reinforcement which Lew- 
is, firom behind his pickets, had sent to assist them, was car- 
ried alcmg with it. Attempts were now made by Winchester 
and two cok>nels, to rally these flying troops on the south side 
of the river, but in vain. The Indians had gained their left 
flank and taken possession of the woods in their rear. This 
detaehment in Uieir terror and confusion attempted to pass 
through a long narrow road, which led out of the town. The 
savages posting themselves on both sides of this lane behind 
its fences, shot down not a few of pur troops in this road. 
More than one hundred of our men, gained the woods on their 
right where they were instantly surrounded by Indians, shot 
down, scalped and tomahawked. Horrible destruction over- 
whelmed the fugitives on all sides. Captain Simpson was 
shot and tomahawked at the entrance into the lane. Cokmel 
Allen, though severely wounded in the thigh, attempted sev- 
eral times to rally his men. Wounded as he was, he had es- 
caped two miles, where exhausted with the loss of blood, and 
worn down with fiitigue, he seated himself on a log. An In- 
dian warrior approached, and ordered a surrender. An- 
other Indian approached with a hostile appearance, whoa 
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the Colonel instantly killed. A third Indian then came near 
him and shot him dead. Captain Mead was killed at the com- 
mencement of the action. A party under lieutenant Gar* 
rett consisting of fifteen or twenty men, retreated a mile and a 
half, where they surrendered and were-massacred, all but the* 
lieutenant himself. 

The snow was decpi our men were completely exhausted in 
the latler part of the action, and so fell an easy prey to a 
merciless enemy. General Winchester and colonel Lewis were- 
taken prisoners at a bridge about three-fourths of a mile from 
the town. Stripping them of their coats,, they were carried" 
to colonel Proctor by their captors. 

All this time, amidst all this desolation and dbath, Madison 
and Graves maintained their position behind their pickets^ 
with more than Spartan valor. Proctor finding it useless lon- 
ger to assail this little band of heroes, withdrew his forces 
from before it, and posted himself in some woods, beyond the 
reach of our rifles. As soon as Phwtor ascertained that Win- 
chester was taken prisoner, he determined to get possession of 
Madison, Graves and their men behind the pickets, without 
further contest. Winchester instantly agreed* to surrender 
these brave men. Major Overton, his aid, accompanied by 
Proctor himself, and several British officers, carried a flag of 
truce and an order from Winchester, directed to IMQulison and' 
Graves to surrender themselves and men to the enemy. Af- 
ter some threats from Proctor, and some Ifttle altercation be- 
tween them, the British commander agreed to receive a sur- 
render on the following terms: **^that private property shookl 
be respected — that sleds shouhi be provided next morning to 
convey the wounded to Amherstburgh near Maiden — that in 
the meantime they should be protected by a guard— and final- 
ly, that the side arms of the officers should be-^restored to them 
at Maiden.^ Reduced to half a keg of cartridger, surround- 
ed by three times thefr own number of enemies, without any 
hope of being reinforced from any quarter, it woakt have- 
been madness in them to refuse such terms, and Madtson and* 
Graves did surrender on these terms, and relied on Britiah hon- 
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or to see dvem otoerred. FrocVarmd t]i»avni]niiiclerhin,at 
noon, marched off to IbldOD, leartegr only RoyiioMs^ aEnd 
ttro or three odier offieeM, tm a guard to pfotOk^C the sick and 
thewoonded! 

Next maming about dayOg^, instead of deds, two 
hundred Indians anrired fiom Maiden. They soon deter- 
mined to murder all the wounded. Raising their frantic yeHs, 
painted blaok, they began to plunder the houses of the inhab- 
itants. They next broke info the houses where the woonded 
were, plundered, tomahawked and scalped them without mercy. 
Soon afterwards, the houses of Jean B. Jerome and Gabriel 
Godfroy, which contained nearly all the wounded, were set on 
fire. In these houses were consumed most of the wounded 
prisoners. Several who were able to crawl, endeavored to es- 
cape at the windows, but they were tomahawked and pushed 
back into the houses and consumed in the flames. Others were ' 
killed in the streets and thrown into the burning houses and 
there consumed in the fire. Many were killed in the streets, 
horridly mangled and there left by tfie savages. We n^ht 
fill several pages with these horrid details, all going to prove, 
beyond all doubt, that Proctor, Elltot and the British ofiicers 
ordered these horrid murders of the wounded prisoners. But 
what is more sickening still to the human heart, is the fact, 
that the British government, as soon as well informed of these 
butcheries in cold blood, of our countrymen, promoted colonel 
Proctor, on their account, to be a major general, in their regular 
array. What shall we say of such a government f Language 
cannot express our horror, our scorn, and indignation, on this 
occasion. 

In this action we lost in killed, massacred and missing, two 
hundred and ninety men. The British captured ^ve hundred 
and forty-seven prisoners; the Indians, forty-five, and thirty- 
three escaped to the rapids. When the action commenced, we 
had eight hundred and fifty efiective men, the enemy had two 
thousand. He lost, as near as we could learn, between three 
and four hundred men. ^* 

27 
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* Tb^^. K#iituckiaii« ihua 8limght^re(l» balooged to Uiq best 
f|iwli^ la Kentucky, and the aewic^ their untiinely fate 
doChed all the people of that state, in mourniiig* Mis. Hen- 
ry Clay, lost a brother, who was taken prisoner, wounded, kill- 
^, tomahawked and scalped by the savagefrr-Nathaniel G. S. 
Hart, inspector general of the armj. . 

For a disaster so dreadful, who is to be blaiped? Not gen- 
eral Harrison, because he never ordered such a rash move- 
ment of Winchester's force, nor. even authorized, or counte- 
nanced it. Indeed, Harrison had no knowledge of the move- 
ment until Winchester^ express informed him of Lewis' move- 
inent at Low^r Sandusky, sixty or aeventy miles distant from 
the rapids. . Harrison despatched three hundred men, however, 
und a piece of artillery, to the rapids. The roads were so i>ad 
that the cannon did not reach the rapids until after the fa,tal dis- 
t^s^er. On the morning of the 19th, at four o'clock, another ex- 
press arrived from the rapids and confirmed the former report 
that Lewis had marched to the Biver Baisin. A regiment and 
a battalion lay at Lower Sandusky^ and this regiment was in- 
qtsuitly marched off to the rapids. The General immediately 
marched himself, thither across the Black Swamp. He travel- 
ed forty miles in a day, leading his horse frequently and jump* 
inpf from bog to bog. He traveled thus all night, and reached the 
rapids on the morning of the twelfth. General Winchester with 
all his disposeable fierce, had left there in the night preceding 
Harrison's arrival. Nothing now could ^e done but wait for 
the arrival of the regiment, which was on its march fr<Hn Lower 
Sandusky. Harrison now clearly foresaw Winchester's inevi- 
table fate. He had thrown himself into the very jaws of the 
enemy, beyond the reach of succor; but all that Harrison 
could do, was done by him. 

- On tho evening of the 22nd, Perkins's regiment and a battal- 
ion of other militia arrived at the rapids. Tho news of Win* 
Chester^ defeat, also reached the rapids, late on the same even- 
ing. Harrison now called a council of his officers, to take into 
consideration what steps should then be taken? The unani- 
mous opinion of this council was in favor of falling back eigh- 
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teea miles to Portage river. Thii advice was iastantiy oar^ 
ned into effect 

Being fully informed (^ thd extent of Winchester's disaster^ 
General Harrison immediately thereafler, despatched Doctor 
McKeehan, with medicines and gold, to Bfalden, to admin- 
ister relief 4o the wounded and sick prisoners, now con- 
fined, with the other captives, in an open, muddy, wood yard; 
without fire, at Maiden. Harrisco gave the Doctor an q>en 
letter, addressed to any British (^icer, with whom he should 
fall in with, on his route. Doctor McKeehan was accompanied, 
in his cariole, by a Frenchman, as his guide. Bearing about 
him, his commission of sui^geon of our army, a quantity of me- 
dicines, a considerable sum of money, in gold, his open letter 
and a flag of truce, as an emblem, of the holy errand, upon 
which he was sent; he and his guide, proceeded on their 
way towards Maiden. As he journeyed onwards, he was at- 
tacked by the enemy, his companion slain, and himself woun- 
ded, and made prisoner. In this condition he reached Maiden. 
Proctor took from him, his gold, medicines, horse, cariole, 
and flag of trucel Loading his prisoner, with heavy irons. 
Proctor confined the doctor, in a dungeon. From Maideui 
Proctor sent him in irons to Niagara; from thence he was trans- 
ported in irons, from dungeon to dungeon, all the way to Que- 
bec!! Are we describing the conduct of the. savages on the 
Niger? of the Upper Nile? or of some barbarous nation in the 
heart of central Africa? No reader, we are stating, without 
coloring, the treatment <^ Doctor McKeehan, sent on the 
holiest errand that any man could be sent, to a British army, 
belonging to a nation, who professes to be, << the bulwark of 
our religion!^ A nation, professing more humanity and reli- 
gion, than any other, in the world! But at the same time, a 
nation, who for its numbers has shed more human blood than, 
any other; a nation more cruel, more wicked; and who has done 
less good in the world, than almost any other nation; who has 
enslaved more men, and now hcdds them in bondage^ than any 
other nation, now or ever in existence. 

The Christianity rf the British government is shown, by 
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ioppordiif epiioopftey ia Bighnd, pretbyterianum in 8eoU 
land; the Ronum cathdica in Canada; and idolatry in India! 
The BriCifh government beatta ef their effinrta toaendmiaBion- 
ariea te the hea^n! IW every liiptnce wUeh they have 
thus eipended a thouaand poundi lanre been spent by them, in 
riMdding human bloody and k endaving nmnkind. And, thia 
nation, thus steeped in human gore, dyed deep in infiony of 
all sorts, now employs itself in reading moral lectures to us, on 
the impropriety of our holding slaves. [See the Appendix — IR,] 

Doctor McKeehan, was finally released firom his imprison- 
ment in the succeeding May, but, his bodily constitutioQ was 
entirely destroyed, by the treatment which he had received. 
He returned to his own country, but death, has long since re- 
leased, the sufferer from his pains. 

The sufferings of this Northwestern army at this time, may 
be fairly estimated, from the contents of a letter of a Pittsburgh 
volunteer to his friend: ^On the 2nd day of eur march, a 
courier arrived from General Harrison, ordering the artillery to 
advance with all possible speed. This was impossible from tho 
snow, it being a perfect swamp, all the way. On the same 
evening a messenger informed us, that the General had 
retreated eighteen miles in roar of the rapids, to Portage river. 
As many men as could be spared determined forthwith to rcin- 
force him there. 

^ Our company determined to advance. Early next mom- 
ing at 2 o^clock A. M. our tents were struck, and in half an 
hour, we were on our way advancing. I will candidly confess 
that on that day, I regreted being a soldier. On that day, we 
marched thirty miles, in an incessant rain. And I fear that 
you will doubt my veracity, when I tell you, that for eight 
miles of that thirty, it took us over the knees, and often up to 
the middle. The black swamp, four miles from Portage river, 
and four miles in extent, would have been considered impassa- 
ble, by any men, not determined to surmount every obstacle. 
The water on the ice, was about six inches deep— the ice was 
very rotten, oflen breaking through four or five feet. That 
night we encamped, on the best ground we could find, but it 
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was rery wet. It was nestt to impossible, to raise fires. We 
had no tents, no axes, our clothes perfectly wetted through^ 
and we had little to eat. From a brigade of packhorses, near 
us, we got some flour; we killed a hog, from a drove; our bread 
we baked in the ashes, and our meat was broiled on the coals. 
This was the sweetest meal, I ever ate. Two logs rolled close 
together, to keep us out of the water, was my bed." 

From the Ohio river, to lake Erie, and from the Sandusky to 
the Maumee river, inclusive (the ice excepted) the Pittsburgh 
\ olunteer^ description, is not a bad one of the roads, w^ere 
troops, pack horses, wagons and artillery were in motion, that 
wmter, except some few days, before and after new year's 
day. 

Still determined on regaining Detroit, that winter if possible ; 
after urging forward to join him at the mouth of Portage river, 
all the troops at Upper and Lower Sandusky, and their bag- 
gage; about the first of February, 1813, Harrison was with 
ail his force, again at the Maumee rapids. As it was the 
General's intention to make the ground at the rapids, his 
grand depot of troops, stores, artillery, 6z;c., he ordered cap- 
tain Wood, of the Engineers to fortify that position. The 
county whose seat of justice is near these rapids now bears 
bis name — Woon. The fort was afterwards named Msios, in 
honor of governor Meigs. About the 20th of February, the 
term for which two brigades of Ohio militia had enlisted ex- 
pired. They had behaved very well, and their officers ad- 
dressed a parting letter to general Harrison highly compli- 
roentary. Their names follow : Edwakd W. Tufpsb, briga- 
dier general ; SmoN Pbrkins, brigadier general ; Charlks Mil- 
LiR, colonel; JoHif AifDRSWS, lieutenant colonel; Wiluak 
Ratbx, colonel; Robert Safford, lieutenant colonel; N. 
Brasut, major; Jakss Galu>wat, major; Solomon Bmntlbt 
major; Gborob Darrow, major: W. W. Cotgrravr, major; 
Jacob FRRmRicK, major. 

These oflicers and their troops, had guarded the northeast- 
em frontier, from early in the summer of 1812, after Huirs 
defeat. They had cut all the roads, and transported all the 
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vrtillery oa them to Fort Meigs^ through a swampy in fiMst of 
one hundred and forty miles in width. They had hoen aided 
in the winter, by some few vdunteeis from Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

These troops left the rapids on the 20th February. Before 
this time the General saw the impossibility of reaching De- 
troit that winter, and abandoned the idea of so doing. Leav- 
ing the tiwpB^ in the garrison, he hastily departed into the in- 
terior, by way of the Sanduskys, Delaware, Franklinton and 
Chillicothe to Cincinnati. He everywhere as he moved along, 
urged forward to Fort Meigs, troops, provisions, and all the 
munition's of war. At Chillicothe, he found Colonel John Mil- 
ler, and one hundred and twenty regulars under him, of the 
19th regiment These, the General ordered to Fort Meigs by 
way of the Anglaize route. He found but one con^mny of 
Kentuckians at Newport, but two or three other companies 
soon reaching that place, he mounted the whole of them on 
pack horses, and ordered them to Fort Meigs. Going forward 
himself, he ordered Major Ball, and his dragoons who had been 
cantoned at Lebanon ever since their return from the Missisin- 
eway 6xpedition« to march to the same point. Harrison him- 
self, marched to Amanda on the Anglaize. Here be found colo- 
nel Miller and his regulars, just arrived from Chillioothe, and 
colonel Mills of the militia, with one hundred and fifty men who 
bad been building and had completed a fleet of boats. Lito 
those boats the General and these troops and boat builders en- 
tered, and in this way, reached Fort Meigs on the 11th of 
April, 1818. The waters were high, out of their banks, and 
the navigation difficult and dangerous. Our General arrived, 
however, in safety. Tarrying near the fort in the boats, over 
night, and ascertaining that the fort was not invested by the 
enemy, he and his detachment entered the fort early in the 
morning of the 12th of April. Ball's dragoons and the moun- 
ted Kentuckians, had reached the fort before the General. 
Colonel Leftwich and his Virginians had entirely gone ofi*, 
and only two hundred and fifty of the Pennsylvaniani remain- 
ed until the General diould return* Lcftwicbf under whose 
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commandy HarriBon bad left the garrison, instead of obeying 
his orders to assist with all his power, Wood, the engineer, 
had done nothing, except to tell the men ^< they were not 
obliged to labor r* He even burnt for firewood the timber 
on hand intended for pickets! Harrison now learned from a 
messenger firom the River lUisin, that the enemy wonld leave 
Maiden, on the 7th of April, to invest our fort with a large 
force, well provided with all the munitions of war. 

THS SSI6B OP VORT XEISS. 

Learning this fact, every eflfort was now made to complete the 
defences ci the fort, and prepare for the approaching attack. 
The intervals of guard and fatigue duty, were employed in 
practising the troops, and in performing military evolutions. 
Information arrived, that Tecumseh had reached Maiden, 
from the Wabash, with six hundred warriors. 

The savages began to hover around the fort, and on the 28th 
the British army, appeared in Maumee Bay, ascending it in 
many small vessels accompanied by a large number of open 
boats. The Indians inarched along upon the land, ascending 
towards the garrison. 

Tbcuxsbh, Walk-iv-tiub-watsr and Sputloo commanded 
three thousand savages; and the British regulars and Canadi* 
ans amounted to one thousand men. The whole force, was 
commanded by the newly-made major general Proctor. 

Harbisoiv was extremely anxious to send a messenger to 
general Green Clay, who he knew must be not far off*, by this 
time, coming from Kentucky, and moving forward to strength* 
en this post. Captain Williax Ouvsr of Cincinnati, offer- 
ed his services as the messenger, whose services were gladly 
accepted. Accompanied by one white man, and one Indian, 
and esccMTted a short distance by eighty dragoons, Captain 
Olivxr made his way towards the object ci his destination 
with sure but rapid footsteps. 

We leave him and go back to the fort, and there find Har- 
rison addressing all his command, duly assembled in martial 
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amy in front ci their General. This popular address was 
answered by shouts of applause and devotion. 

Instantly the enemy-s gun-boats were seen disgorging 
their troops, guns and munitions of war^ on the site of the old 
British fort Miami on the southwest side of the upper end of 
Maumee bay. Having performed this service^ they took in 
and conveyed over the Maumee river, on to its eastern shore 
their red allies, who forthwith invested our garrison, yelling 
hideously all around it. 

Next morning the General issued a patriotic general order, 
which was read to the troops. One third of the whole garri- 
son, was ordered into the trenches^ all the time night and day. 
These were relieved every three hours. Captains Gratiot 
and Wood were the engineers who planned and superintended 
the construction of these defences. All was now animation. 
The enemy was constructing his batteries; our men were 
laboring on their defences. Around our fort was a space some 
hundred yards or more in width clear of trees. Not liking to 
venture on ibis open space, the savages went beyond it, and 
climbed up the trees, from whence they killed several and 
wounded still more of our men. Sorties to shoot down these 
aerial combatants, as so many squirrels,were frequent, and an 
occasional grape shot took effect on them. The Indian yell, 
and the constant blaze of their rifles, produced an excellent 
effect in our camp and the men labored constantly and with 
great effect on the defences. On the 30th the enemy^s batte- 
ries were completed, and his artillery fixed on them, under a 
heavy fire from our fort not without effect. On the morning 
of the 1st of May, it was discovered by our officers, that the 
batteries of the enemy were completed, mounted with guns, 
and at 10 in the forenoon, he was seen to be loading his pie- 
ces, and preparing for his grand attack on our fort. 

By this time our troops had completed their grand traverse 
twelve feet high, on a twenty feet base, and three hundred 
yards long, running along on elevated ground through the mid- 
dle of the fort, calculated to ward off the balls of the enemy. 
The tents in front of this traverse which had previously hid* 
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den tiu8 defence fipom (he ^nemy^a view, were by ai4er of the 
General, all removed within fifteen minutes, behind it, leaving 
the mere bank of earth, for the enemy to open his batteries 
upon. John Boll, however, was determined to fire away his 
ammomition from these batteries of his, at our fort; so he fired 
away during about three days in succession, to no efiect 
upon us. 

Presuming tkat the enemy would change his position of at- 
tack to the east side of^the river where he could do us some 
real injury, our people had prepared such a defence. On the 
morning of the 3d of May, the enemy opened upon our fort, 
such a battery, on which he had mounted three pieces of can- 
non and a howitzer. They were placed on our left up a ravine 
in some boshes. A few eighteen pound shot drove off this 
force, and totally silenced their guns, for a while at least. 

On the 4th it rained hard all day. A new battery was dis- 
covwed, though, on the east side of the Maumee. A traverse 
was instantly made to defend our fort from its artillery. Sev<- 
eral men were killed and wounded, on both sides. A British 
oflker was killed with a rifle ball by*lieutenant Gwynne. The 
Pittsburgh and Peten^urgh volunteers now reduced by death 
to about one hundred men, were the only disposable force in 
the garrison; so large were the works, compared with the 
troops in the fert. These were reserved for any sudden emer^ 
gency, and lay in the centre of the garrison near the General. 
About midnight, the o&cer of the day informed the General 
that some persons were at the gate who wished to see him. 
Harrison arose and going to the sallying port on the river, 
there found major Trimble of Kentucky, captain Whjjax Ol- 
iver of Ohio and several privates. They were received with 
great joy. They had descended the river in a akiS and had 
left general Clay at the head of the rapids. He was moving 
downwards in his open boats, and would be at the fert between 
three and four o^clock in the morning. This was the report c( 
captain Oliver, the safely returned messenger, who had so 
cheerfully volunteered his services on this oocadom 
28 3 
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Now was HarriflOQ^s time to nlia the siege, by attacking 
the enemy on both sides of the river, and taking his batteries. 
This was the instant determination of the General, and he 
despatched captain Hamilton of Ohio, to general Clay, order- 
ing him to land from six to eight hundred men, on the west 
bank of the ri?er; to attack the enemy ^s batteries, spike his 
guns, cut their carriages in pieces, and destroy his property. 
Having done this, to ascend the river to their boats, and cross 
over the Maumee, and join those in the fort. The residue of 
the brigade was ordered to land on the east side of the river, 
and enter the fort. The regular troops under colonel Miller, 
and the Pittsburgh and Petersburgh volunteers, were ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness, for a sortie, to attack the ene- 
my's batteries, on the east side of the river at the same moment, 
in which, the attack was made on the western side of the 
Maumee. 

The conception of these simultaneous attacks, was a noble 
one, and now let us see, how it was executed. 

The day of the 5th of May dawned, the sun arose and shone 
until 8 o'clock in the forenoon, before Clay and his brigade 
appeared to the garrison. The night was dark, and the pilot 
refused to proceed in the darkness. Hamilton met Clay, about 
the middle of the rapids, and delivered his orders to him. Clay 
selected Dudley, his oldest colonel, for the command of the 
detachment, who were to attack the British garrison, and eight 
hundred men, volunteered to serve under him. They landed 
on the western shore, marched furiously to the batteries of tbe 
enemy ; slew, or drove off, all his troops, at these batteries, 
spiked all the guns, cut their carriages into small pieces, pull- 
ed down all the poles on which the red cross <^ St. George was 
flying, and then abandoned themselves to a real fix>lic 

Here, we leave them and go over to Clay and his remaining 
troops. Six boats contained all the remainder of the brigade, 
after Dudley had left it. In the foremost one, near the shoro 
on which fort Meigs was^ Clay was seen approaching the fort, 
assailed by a host of savages on that flank. Four boats' crews, 
by winds and waves, were compelled to land and fight their 
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wmy to the fort. Generaf CIlay, did the some. Harrison sent 
out Blajor Alexander of the Pennsylvania volunteers, to aid and 
protect the Kentuckians. The Indians increased in numbers 
on this flank, and finally, crawled along from stump to stump, 
to within, one hundred and fifly yards of the fort. Boswell 
(newly arrived,) Alexander and Herring, were ordered to charge 
them, which they did, with alacrity. The savages were driv- 
en off, and Clay, and his four hundred men safely entered the 
fort. All this was done bef >re Dudley reached the British 
works. And at the moment when Dudley and his detachment 
began their attack on the enemy ^s batteries, Colonel John Mil- 
ler with two hundred and fifty men, consisting of United States 
regulars, Pcnnsyvlania and Virginia vokmteers and Sebree^s 
Kentucky militia, in all, two hundred and fifty men, being 
ready, and drawn up in a ravine near the east end of the fort, 
inarched rapidly, ascending the hill along the ravine until with- 
in two hundred yards of the enemy^s batteries, they came into 
an open, level plain. Here they were fired upon, by three com- 
panies of Britbh regulars, on their right; two companies of 
Canadian militia; and Tbcuhssh and his warriors, on their 
left. In front, the enemy ^s three pieces of cannon, a howitzer 
and two hundred men, poered down upon our troops, a storm of 
lead and iron. Assailed by four times their own numbers, they 
were compelled, at the end of one hundred yards, to close up 
their lines. Then with the fury of the tomodo, and the storm, 
they swept away all opposition. They spiked and rendered 
useless the enemy's guns and mortar, drove off, killed, wound- 
ed or captured all this hostile force. 

Miller and his men returned to the garrison. On both sides 
of the river, the sorties were victmous. So the noble concep- 
tion of Harrison, had been nobly executed, on both sides of the 
Maumee. 

After this last scnrtie, a British officer, roa^or Chambers, 
bearing a flag of truce, was seen crossing the river firom the 
enemy's side of the Maumee, and he landed on the beach under 
our fort. Major Hukill the general's aid, was sent to receive 
him. The officer told his errand: that he came to demand the 
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Burrender of the garrison. Major ftukili told hiniy tbat anch 
a demand was useless. But the oflScer insisted on seeing the 
general; so blindfolding bim, majpr HukiU conducted him into 
the presence of General Harrison^ The whole conversatioA 
on that occasion was reduced to writing on the spot. Its ao. 
thenticity is placed beyond a doubt. 

The conversation between Blajor Chambers and General 
Harrison was is follows vizr 

Majob, ChaMbbbs. General^ Pkt>clor has directed me to de- 
mand the surrender of this post* He wishes to spare the effu- 
sion of blood. 

GaifBRAL Humisoir. The demand under present circum> 
stances, is a most extraordinary one. As general Phwtor did 
not send me a summons to surrender on his first arrival, I had 
supposed that he believed me determined to do my duty. His 
present message indicates an opinion of me that I am at a loss 
to account for. 

. Major Chakbbbs. General Ptoclot could never think of 
saying any thing that would wound your feelings. The char- 
acter of general Harrison as an ofiicer, is well known. Gen- 
eral Proctor^ force is very respectable, and there is with hin^ 
a larger body of Indians, than ever was assen^led before. 

GsNESAi. Habrison. I believe I have a very correct idea 
of general Proctor^s force; it is not such as to create the least 
apprehensioutfor the result, whatever shape he may be pleased 
to give it, hereafter. Assure the General however, that this 
post will never be surrendered to him, on any terms. Should it 
fall into his hands, it will be in a manner, calculated to do him 
more honor, and give him higher claims, on the gratitude of 
his government than any capitulation could possibly do. 

Immediately afterwards. Chambers returned as he came, 
over the river, to Ptoctor* 

We return to Dudley and his detachment, at the enemy^s 
batteries, which they had taken, and then had given them- 
selves up lo exultation, at their success. The enemy had 
retreated entirely beyond Dudley^ sight or hearing, and had 
then concentrated his finces, red and ^Hiite. While a few Indi* 
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wnBj BMur Dndleji drew the attention of hit men, a laige detach- 
ment, three times Dudley V^iumber apjuroncfaed him, at the bat- 
teries, and, and rushing on our exulting troops, in a few min- 
utes, killed forty or iifly Kentnekians; wounded some seventy- 
five and captured five hundred and fifty prisoners. One hun- 
dred and fifty, on our extreme left of this detachment, escaped 
to their boats, crossed the river, and reached fort Meigs in safe- 
ty, carr3ring their wounded alqfig with them. 

The enemy now found himself in a very crippled condition. 
His guns and moitars were rendered useless; and he had lost 
more in killed, wounded and prisoners, than the besieged. 
Proctor agreed to an exchange of prisoners, and also to accoimt 
for the difference hereafter, Harrison having taken more pris- 
oners than Proctor. 

Our loss during the siege, was as follows: killed eighty-one; 
wounded ono hundred and eighty nine; total killed and wound- 
ed, two hundred and seventy. Sixty four, were killed in the 
sorties, and one hundred and twenty-four wounded. The 
remainder, eighty-one, were killed and wounded within the 
fort. Dudley^s detachment is not included in this estimate. 
Proctor finding himself completely baffled, in ail his attempts 
to take this garrison, »et himself seriously to work, to draw off 
his forces, in the best order he could da During the succeed- 
ing three days and an half, he labored with this view, and on 
the 9th day of May, 1818, at noon, atmoyed seriously, by our 
artillery, he sailed down the bay, and soon disappeared from 
the view of our garrison. 

General Harrison, satisfied that Proctor would not return 
very soon, left the fort and went to Lower Sandusky, where 
he arrived on the 12th day of May. Here he found governor 
Meigs, and a large force of Ohio militia, who had come to 
relieve fort Meigs. Passing onwards, through Upper San- 
dusky and Delaware, to Franklioton, he found the entire 
road covered with Ohio militia, all pressing forward to raise 
the siege of F<H't Meigs. Not one of these militia being 
needed at that time, the General, on the 16th at Franklmtou 

issued a general order, dismissing these troops. The order 

s* 
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was drawn qp, in iiifbly crnnpHnwrtaty <tnw to thak atnl 
and patriotism, as fttlowsr * 

^ Head QvjatTBBs, ) 
FnuddintoB, May 16tb, 1818. ) 
^ The comnmiiduig general has obsenred with the wannest 
gratitude, the astonishing exertions whioh have been made by 
ills excelleaey,^ governor Ifeigs, and the generab and other 
militia officers of this state, in collecting, and equiping a body 
of troops for the relief of camp Meigs. But the efiorts of these 
men would have been unavailing, had they not been seconded 
hy the patriotic ardor of every description of citizens, which 
has induced them to leave their homes, at a most critical sea- 
Hon of the year, regardless of every consideration, but that of 
rendering service to their country. The General found the 
road from Lower Sandusky to this place, literally covered with 
men, and amongst them many who had shared in the toils and 
dangers of the revolutkmary war, and on whom, of course, 
there existed no legal claims ibr military services.. The Gen- 
eral has every reason to believe, that sinnlar effiirts have been 
made in Kentucky. He oflers to all those brave men from 
both states, his sincere acknowledgments f and is happy to in- 
form them, that there is at present no necessity for thefr lon- 
ger continuance in the field* The enemy has fled with pre- 
cipitation from camp Meigs, and that fort is m a much better 
situation to resist an attack, than when the hist siege was 
commenced. 

<t By order of the general^ 

"IL Graham, Aid.'' 

Against this order, loud complaints were made, by those 
M'ho had come forward to see some fighting. But, the secre- 
tary of war, by a confidential order to the General, had for- 
bidden his calling out any more militia, until we had fiill and 
free possession of lake Erie. The same order commanded 
him to employ and rely on regular troops. It also forbid any 
further attempts to retake Detroit, until Perry^s fleet com- 
manded the lake. These injunctions were to be obeyed by 
Harrison, not divulged; so he bote all the complainls of the 
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milida, in silettoe. He was Cideredy also, to aid all lie eottU, 
in fitting oat a force, now in a state of great firwardneei, with 
wiiicii, to contend on the lake, for the sopreuaej on this in- 
land sea. 

Keeping all these orders in Tiew, be mered rapidly to CShil- 
licodie,andfisally to Oincinnatt, eooooraging the reeniiting 
senrice, looidng into the quarter master^ and cwwinissary^ 
departments, as he went forward. At Newp(Hrt, the General 
found the 34th regiment of United States infantry, firom 
Nashville, Tennessee. Tliese, he instantly ordered off to 
■ Franldinton, and they mardied there. The General himself 
following them, to the same place, sent for deputations from 
our friendly Indians. When they arrived, he hdd many long 
talks with them. 

General Clay, now in command of Fort Meigs, informed 
Harrison, that the enemy was preparing to invest that fort 
with a large force. The 24th regiment had already marched 
some days previous, to Sandusky. These the Goneral followed* 
and overtook below Uf^r Sandusky. Fiom these troops, 
three hundred of the stoutest men were selected, to make a 
forced march, to relieve Fort Meigs. The swamp was dry 
on the surface, but not enough so, to bear a man^s weight; so 
down he went knee deep, and now the difficulty was to draw 
out his feet, the earth being dry on the surfoce. The General 
pressed forward without halting night or day, and arrived at 
the g&rrison on the 28th at nightfall. Colonel Anderson, 
colonel Gaines, and their Tennessee detachment, reached the 
garrison within a few hours after the General. 

No enemy appearedi but, towards the latter part of June, 
the General learned, that one hundred Indians had left the 
river Raisin in canoes for Lower Sandusky. Nothing required 
his presence any longer at Fort Meigs. On the 1st of July, Har- 
rison left the fort and went to Lower Sandusky. Here, on the 
2nd, Colonel Ball with a squadron of horse met Kirrison, 
according to his orders. With these, Harrison immediately 
marched for Clevekmd. The secretary of war had ordered 
.boats built at the mouth of the Cuyahoga in which to t^ans- 
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port the anny over tke lake. These boat builders were com- 
BHUided by major, now general . Jesup of the United States 
army. CloTeland, too, at that time, had in its hospital 
seventy-five wounded soldiers. A company of volunteers 
firom ChilUcothe, was there, and acted as boat builders and 
nurses to DudleyV wounded men. Harrison, while here, inter- 
changed communications with Perry at Erie, and roceived 
orders from the secretary of war to call out the militia. He 
returned on to the Sandusky river, and learned that Proctor 
was on the pmnt of landing on our coast, a force of five thou- 
sand men. July 20th, the enemy ascended Maumee bay in 
a large number of boats and landed on our shore. That night 
Captain McCune of the Ohio militia, (and from Muskingum 
county, we believe,) was despatched by Clay to Harrisoui 
informing him of Proctor^s landing. Harrison was at Lower 
Sandusky at this time. 

Where this town now stands, there was an old picketing on 
a piece of land, secured to us for a garrison and Indian trading 
house, by General Wayne^s treaty of 1795. It was a small 
work, large enough for two hundred men, not more. This 
little stockade was called fort Stevenson, at the time, Harrison 
lay there. The defence of this little stockade was committed 
to major George Croghan, a youth of twenty-one years of age, 
and to Captain Hunter, lieutenants Baylor, Johnson and 
Meeks; ensigns SUp and Duncan, and one hundred and sixty 
privates. They were all young, athletic, bold and intrepid 
men. The remainder of Harrison^s force were marched to the 
Seneca old town, some miles, on the river above fort Stevenson. 
The latter force consisted of only one hundred and forty men. 
Harrison^s own positition, was chosen as the best, about which, 
to collect the troops, momentarily expected from the interiM-. 
It was a good point from whence reinforcements might be des- 
patched, either down the river, or up it, and to protect the vast 
amount of property collected at Upper Sandusky. Captain 
McCune was ordered to inform General Clay, that in case, his 
garrison was seriously invested by the enemy, every effort 
would be made to relieve him; but, to beware of being taken by 
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•urprisB. CapiaiaMcCvaeretiiniedoQ the25di. HeanriTeil 
near the garrisoBtowardiday) After eaoouBtanng manj IiutiaR 
eacaflipiBe&ts. Bj-goodmaiiagemeiity address, aad the fleetoess 
of bis honet he reaehed the fort in safety. Dufing the next 
three dajra, the enen^ resorted te all sorts of stratagems to 
draw out our garrison. Not suoeeeding in any of these, and 
remembering hb fonner discomfiture, while inresting this pest, 
on the 26th of July, he embarhad on board his Vessels, and 
eafled out of the Maumee, for Sandusky bay. While the Brit* 
ish saiM down the lake^ Tecomseh and his warriors, went 
across the swamp in the direction of Sandusky river. They 
numbered four thousand, and filled tho woods with their par* 
ties, between the Maumee and Sandusky rivers. On the 29th 
the Indians swarmed like bees in the woods, about Harrison^s 
camp, and all along the Sandosky river. At night he received 
intelligence firom Clay, that the enemy had left him. Calling 
a council of war, general Harrison, propounded to it this 
qneAtion, ^ is fort St<q)henson tenable t^ llie council decided, 
'<it was not tenable.^ la pursuance of this decision, Harri* 
9oa sent orders to major Croghan to abandon the fort, destroy 
the public property and retreat to Seneca, provided the enemy 
were about to invest his fort with heavy cannon. This order 
was carried by a Mr. Connor and two Indians, who lost their 
way, and did not reach the fort until the next day at 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon. Croghan was of the opinion that he could 
not retreat with his force, without the total destruction of his 
..ommand, and in hie answer, which he expected the enemy 
would take from the bearer, he informed the General, that he 
had determined to maintain his position. This despatch reach* 
ed the General in safety. Not perfectly understanding all the 
motives winch dictated such an answer, refusing to obey a po. 
sitive order of the commanding general, Harrison sent an es- 
cort under cokmel Ball of the dragoons, to arrest and bring to 
head quarters^ major Croghan. In the meanthne colonel 
Wells was put in oonmand of Fort Stephenson. This detach- 
ment of dragoons, sent on this errand, near Sandusky, fell in 
20 
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with twelve Indians, and killed eleven out of the twelve. Caj^ 
Cain James Ryan^ now of Chillicothe, then a subaltern officer 
of the Pittsburgh volunteers, killed one of these savages, by 
one blow of his heavy broadsword. The savage had his tom- 
ahawk upraised and was just about to throw it at R3rany when 
himself was laid low, never to rise again. 

Colonel Wells assumed the command (or a very short time, 
inasmuch as Croghan, on his reaching head qutirters, instant- 
ly removed every shade of suspicion that he had intended to 
disobey the (General. Tarrying, therefore, all night with Har- 
rison, who treated him with the greatest kindness; next mor- 
ning he was escorted back in safety, and placed in command 
as before. 

CBOOHAN^S nSFBlfCB OF FOBT STBFHSZVSON. 

On the 31st of July .a reconoitering party from the lake, 
twenty miles distant, saw the enemy enter Sandusky bay. 
August Ist, at noon, this party passed Oroghan, on its way to 
Seneca, and informed him that the enemy had entered Sandus- 
ky bay, and was then ascending it with his gun boats. 

Within three hours after the reception of this intelligence, 
Croghan and his troops saw the enemy with his gun boats, 
cannon, and all his means of annoyance, on the spot, ready to 
commence the storming of their little stockade. The enemy 
had come to invest this post, with one thousand British and as 
many Indians. The former were commanded by general Proc- 
tor himself; the latter by Dixon. Out of the most pure regard 
for our troops in Fort Stevenson, (if Proctor could be believed) 
he sent on his arrival, major Chambers of the regulars, and 
Dixon of the Indian department, to summons the garrison to 
surrender. Croghan sent ensign Ship, with a flag to meet 
these gentlemen. Chambers and Dixon, ^besought Ship, to 
spare the effusion of Uood — ^what a pity, said they, that you 
and Croghan, such fine young men, riKNild be butdiered by 
savages.^ Ship replied, that <«when they took the garri« 
eon, none would be left to be butcherod by an enemy .^ At 
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that moment, an Indian came forward in hia most hostile array, 
pretending to wish to tomahawk Ship, when Dixon shaking with 
pretended terrors, urged the ensign ^to get into his garrison 
as soon as possible, unless he would consent to a surrender, 
and thereby save the lives of the troops in the garrison.^ 

The enemy now opened his fire upon the fort, from his guns in 
the boats and his mortar on the shore. He continued to fire all 
ni^t, with little intermission and with still less eflect. His 
guns were sixpounders. Croghan had one sixpounder and 
that was all the artillery be had in the fort. He contrived 
to move his gun fircmi one part of his works to another, so as 
to induce a belief that he had many guns. So the night pass- 
ed ofi*. Tecumseh with two thousand warriors lay beside the 
rood leading to Seneca, and Upper Sandusky, expecting a rein- 
forcement from that quarter to save the garrison. To inter- 
cept such a force, and destroy it, was his grand object. In 
this, he was sorely disappointed, as no such force was sent. Du- 
ring this first night, the enemy had landed from his boats, three 
sixpounders and a mortar, and had placed them within two 
hundred and forty yards of the fort, in a grove of woods. Du- 
ring this same night, Crogfaan discovered that the enemy seem- 
ed to aim most of his shots at the northwest comer of the stock- 
ade, and he supposed that when the British attempted to storm 
his fort, the place of attack would be at that angle. So he order- 
ed captain Hunter to place their only gun in a position so that it 
would rake the ditch, in case the enemy attempted to scale the 
works at that angle. In secrecy, and with uncommon indus- 
try and personal exertions, captain Hunter obeyed the order. 
The morning of tho 2d of August dawned on our heroic band 
of young patriots. The enemy fired all day, but at four in 
the afternoon, he concentrated all the fire of all his guns at 
the northwestern angle of the fort. Seeing this, Croghan or- 
dered sergeant Weaver and six privates of the Pittsburgh vol- 
unteers, to place there, with all possible expedition, bags of 
sand and flour. This was done in a manner so efibctually that, 
that angle received no material injury, firom the enemy^s guns. 
The sixpounder was entrusted to the management of the 
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same sergeant, aad &is six men. Late in the eyening whe^ 
all was enveloped in smoke, the enemy proceeded to make the 
assault. Two feints were made on Uunter^s lines, but in the 
meantime three hundred and fifly men of the enemy, advan- 
ced in the smoke, to within sixty feet of the northwestern 
angle. A severe Are of musketry from the fort, put them in 
confusion for a moment, when lieutenant colonel Short, who 
headed this cdumn of the enemy, urged forward his men to 
the edge of the ditch, calling on them to foUow him, and 
^ to give no quarters^ he leaped into the ditch. The masked 
port hole was now opened, and the sixpounder within thirty 
feet of the assailants, was fired on tluun. The Ueutenaot. 
colonel Short, and fifty others, were instantly killed or wound- 
ed. Death and desolation filled the ditch. Captain Hunter 
repelled Warburton and Chambers with a constant stream of 
lead fnm his rifles. They were assailing his line, but now 
ceased to do so, and drew off. During the assault which kst- 
ed thirty minutes, the enemy constantly fired his mortar and 
five of his sixpounders. Immediately after this assault the 
enemy drew off out of the reach of our guns. It was now 
dark. The wounded in the ditch were in a desperate condi- 
tion. They called for << water, water, water .^ The enemy 
dare not undertake to relieve them— so Croghan, and hw 
brave men handed over water to them, in buckets, to relieve 
their thirst. Our men dug a hole through, and under the pick- 
ets, and encouraged as many as were able to crawl, to creep 
into the fort. Compare this treatment, reader, with Proctor^ 
SLEDS at the river Raisin, on Washington's birth day, in this 
same year! 

At three o'clock this night, the enemy made a most disorder- 
ly and shameful retreat, down the bay. In their hurry, ter- 
ror and confusion, they left a sail boat full of the most valua^ 
ble property. They left strewed around our fort, seventy 
stands of arms and several valuable braces of pistols. They 
anticipated a visit from general Harrison with his artillery 
early next morning; so they were off in a hurry. 
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Our I088 in this brilliant affiiir, was one killed, and seren 
were very digfatly wounded. 

The total loes of the enemy could not have been lees than 
one hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 

One British officer, major Muir, was wounded in the head, 
knocked down for dead in the ditch, lay there awhile, come to 
himself and finally crawled eff to his firiends. For us it Was 
well enough that he escaped at that time, inasmuch as he was 
never sane afterwards. 

He got the command of two hundred troops, and was passing 
down lake Ontario, next year, 1814, in two vessels. Chased 
by our squadron of ships, towards the lower end of the lake, 
lie ordered the two vessels to be run oa an island, and he and his 
men hid in the bushes, but had forgotten their arms! 80 they 
were all captured, major Muir and his two hundred men. 
Not a drop of blood was ^ed on either side. 

It remains for us to say, that for so brilliant an action, con- 
gress with their characteristic alacrity on such occasions, have 
at the end of twenty three years, voted swords to the ofiicers, 
Croghan, Hunter, Ship, dec., dec, dec. It is true that before 
the swords were given, all but Croghan and Hunter, were 
dead. Hunter, one of the bravest and most efficient captains 
ever in the regular army to which he belonged, was disban- 
ded at the close of the war. 

The ladies of Chillicothe, as soon as they 'heard of Crog- 
han^s gallant defence, voted him a sword. In Niles^ Register 
of that time, the reader will find their address toOroghan, and 
his answer. 

The enemy had now returned to Maiden; our troops from 
the interior were pouring into Upper Sandusky. From Picka- 
way county Colonel James Renick with two hundred and fif- 
ty mounted volunteers, an advanced detachment came; seven 
hundred following them, firom the same county. Harrison had 
called on governor Meigs for six months men, but hearing of 
the invasion of Ohio, a second time this year, Meigs called out 
the entire mass of militia for forty days. On the 4th of Au- 
gust, early in the morning, colonel Henry Brush of Chfllico- 
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the, delivered a letter from governor Meigs to general Harrison 
at Seneca, informing him of the arrival at Upper Sandusky, of 
Ihe entire mass of militia, in the Scioto valley, and of vast 
numbers from all parts of the state ; and that they now expected 
to be employed in active service or they would not he likely to 
obey another call. The General went to Upper Sandusky to 
confer with Meigs, and inform him of the orders of the war 
department, not to employ militia at all, if regulars could be 
procured, but if not, then only mih'tia enough to make up the 
deficiency of seven thousand regulars. Two thousand men 
for six month?, was all that Harrison felt authorised to employ 
from Ohio. These Meigs selected, but for forty days only. 
That being done, Harrison was compelled to dismiss them as 
of no use, except to consimie the provisions. Many of the 
militia officers thus necessarily dismissed, assembled and pass- 
ed inflammatory resolutions against the General, for obeying his 
orders. The officers of the regular army answered them in 
the same way, by resolutions. 

From the land, we now turn our attention awhile, to our own 
sea, lake Erie. Lieutenants Perry and Elliot, had been order- 
ed to lake Erie with several hundred sailors, early in the sum- 
mer of 1812, arid thoy were not idle. They had seized and 
captured at different times, several British vessels, and they 
had destroyed such vessels as they could not carry into our 
harbors. Ship carpenters had been busily engaged, in buikl- 
ing vessels of war, at Erie in Pennsylvania. Several ships 
were fitted up; which had been employed, as merchant vessels, 
and severals others were built, expressly for warlike purposes. 
Finally, nine vessels were gotten ready for service, carrying, 
in all, fifty-four guns. General Mc Arthur, had sent twenty- 
five active seamen, from fort Meigs, to join Perry's fleet. The 
war, on the ocean had driven these saik>rs from the Atlantic 
frontier; they had joined our army and now volunteered their 
services to Perry, and materially contributed to his success, 
as their naval commander cheerfully acknowledged. McAr- 
thnr had taken possession of fort Meigs, general Clay being 
fiiok, had resigned the command temporarily to McArthur. 
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WhHe Perry's fleet lay off the mouth of Sandusky bay, Har- 
rison had furnished one hundred and fifly marines to Perry. 
The British fleet, under Commodore Barclay, ccmsbted of At 
ships, carrying sixty-three guns. 

FE&BT^ VICT0B7 ON LAKB ESIB. 

After various manoeuvres, these fleets, met and fought a bat- 
tle, oniake Erie, within the territorial limits of Ohio, on the 
.10th day of September, 1813, at the head of the lake. The line 
of battle was formed, about eleven o'clock, in the forenoon, and 
fifteen minutes before twelve, the Queen Charlotte, the British 
Commodore's flag ship, opened a most tremendous fire, with 
grape and cannister shot, upon the Lawrence, the flag ship of 
commodore Perry. It was fifteen minutes, almost, before Per- 
ry could bring his guns to bear on the enemy. 

At length. Perry got his guns to bear upon the Queen Char- 
lotte, and making signals for the rest of his squadron to engage, 
he continued for two hours, to contend with two of the enemy's 
vessels; each of them, was equal to his own. During all this 
time, such was the wind that his other vessels could afford 
him no aid, so he fought, f*mgle handed and alone, against 
these two vessels of Barclay By this time, the Lawrence, 
^d become a perfect wreck, and all the men, on board this 
vessel, had been either killed, or wounded, except three or 
four individuals. Surrounded by ruin, by the dying and the 
dead. Perry, accompanied by his brother, and two or threo 
others, left the Lawrence, in an open boat, and got on board 
the Niagara, his next best vessel. He brou^t her into action, 
running into the midst of the enemy's line, and very politely, 
poured a broadside^ into each of the enemy's vessels, as ho 
passed it; the Detroit, Queen Charlotte, and Lady Provost, 
on the one side, and the Chippeway, and Little Belt, on the 
other. He finally paid his addresses to the Lady Provost so 
warmly, that her Ladyship's men, deserted her deck, and ran 
below. The remainder of Perry's squadron, next fbUowed 
the example of their brave commander, and one and all got into 
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the actJODi and it become general, warm and animated. Willi* 
in three hours of its commencement, tfata engagement) teimta- 
ftted, in favor of ^ free trade and sailors^ rights.^ Perry writ* 
ing, in the same style in which he fought,, informed general 
Harrison, that, << We have met the enemy, and they are oors.^ 
The victory was an entire one. Perry capturing all the ships 
of the enemy, and six hundred prisoners,, which outnumbered 
our entire force, at the commencement of the action. He took 
also, six more cannons than he had, of his own. This was one 
of the best fought battles, recorded in history. Barclay fought 
bravely, manfully and well, but Perry fought better, and suc- 
ceeded, in capturing an entire squadron from the enemy. 

The killed and wounded, in this battle, was great, on both 
sides; Barclay lost his only remaining arm, the other having 
been shot away, in the battle of the Nile. And he lost, two 
hundred killed and wounded, besides six hundred prisoners. 
Perry lost twenty seven killed, and ninety six wounded. 

This most decisive victory, opened a passage into Canada,, 
which Hull had so ingloriously surrendered. 

The news of Perry's victory, reached Harrison, at Port 
Meigs, at the Mauroee rapids, and, afler this event, every pre- 
paration was instantly made, to assail the enemy, in his own 
country. Perry's victory was aehieved on the ever memora- 
ble, 10th of September 1813. As soon as possible. Perry mad^ 
preparation, to convey Harrison, Shelby and their intrepid sol- 
diers, to Maiden. On the 28th of September, our tnx^ were 
landed at the point below Maiden, but Proctor, brave, when 
defenseless prisoners, were to be slain, robbed or ill treated, 
hid fled, without firing a gun ; he and his Indian allies. Proc* 
tor had fled up the river Thames, as fast as he could, and, had 
reached the Moravian village, where his army halted. Before 
he deserted Maiden,, he burnt the fortress, and public storo 
houses there. On the 29th, Harrison left Maiden, entered, 
and took possession of Detroit. On the 2nd of October Harri- 
eon and Shelby, with thirty-five hundred selected soldiers, 
marched, from Detroit, in quest of Proctor. They followed htn, 
up the Thames, eighty miles, to the Moravian village, iHiere, 
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«ii the 5tii of October, they flmnd the enemy encamped. The 
Ammcananny was instantly fonned in tha order of battle, and 
the armies engaged with the utmost fury. The battle ended in 
the entire daetmction of Proctor's army. But, as many readers 
may wish to know more of the particulars, we will recapitulate 
a few events, preceding as well as during this battle. On the 
2nd day of October 1813, Harrison and Shelby at the head of 
more than diree thousand men left Detroit, and after reaching, 
followed up the Thames. They baited for the first night, at the 
end of twenty-six miles. Early the next morning, the army was 
in motion pressing forward until they fell in with a British 
guard, which Proctor had left behind him to destroy the bridges. 
This force was captured at once. On the next day, Harrison 
and his army were detained some time, by a deep creek, across 
which, the enemy had posted some Indians, after partly de- 
stroying the bridge. To repair this bridge, and to repel the 
enemy, Harrison ordered forward Major Ball with the artillery, 
and colonel Richard M. Johnson with his dragooDs# These 
(xders were instantly obeyed. The enemy was dislodged 
and driven off, with considerable loss, and the bridge, being 
repaired, the array moved fcMrward again rapidly. Here, our 
army captured two thousand stands of arras, which they found 
in a magazine. Here too, the enemy had towed up such 
vessels as could ascend the river, and on the approach of our 
army, this flotilla was set on fire by the enemy. On the next 
day, October 5th, moving forward, our army took considerable 
public property from the enemy, on the spot where their flying 
foe, had encamped on the night preceding. Colonel Johnson^s 
dragoons were ordered forward to reconnoiter the ground and find 
the enemy. Soon afterwards, Johnson returned to camp, hav- 
ing foand the enemy drawn up in battle array. The British 
were drawn up on a strip of ground, narrow in front; their left 
resting on the river, and their right, resting on a morass, be- 
yond which, in a thick forest of undergrowth, lay TscinisxB 
and his savttge warriors, more than two thousand strong. On 
ibis narrow Ftrip, where the British were posted with thdr 
30 T* 
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artiDery^ there were maay beech tieet* The greund wae^ 
extremely well chosen, by the eMmff end the aimiee were 
aboot equel in numbers. 

Harrison now formed his troops m order of battle. General 
Trotter^s brigade fermed the first Hne, while Desha^ d^^risioo, 
was formed on the left« Oenerai King's brigade formed the 
second line, and Chiles' was kept in reserre. Both of them 
were conmianded by major general Hbrbt. Goremor Snnuir 
commanded Desha's and Trotter's brigades. This was the 
first order of battle, hot, seeing the morasSi in firont of tha In- 
dians, and that while the British artiHery were pouring their 
grape and canister, in front, on our troops, the Indians would 
be firing from their inaccessible covert on our left; Harrison 
ordered the dragoons, in front, to attack the enemy where 
Proctor had carelessly thinned his ranks. The dragoons mov- 
ed forward, impetuously,, upon whom the enemy'k guns poured 
showers of grape and canister shot. For a moment, the horses 
faultered, but recovering from this momentay panic, the dnr 
goons marched forward, with irresistible fiiry, broke through 
the enemy's line, then wheeling about, dealt death on all sides, 
upon the enemy. In a moment, all was over. The enemy 
was conquered, one and all, except Proctor and about two 
hundred horse, who had fied before the battle had scarcely 
joined. Flying, Proctor left his carriage and official papers in 
it. With the utmost precipitancy he fled in the direction of 
Niagara, whither he went, and never returned again to the 
place of his shameful defeat. 

Having driven off, captured or killed all Phx^tor's white 
troops, the Indians were next assailed, with bullets in their 
thick underbrush. The bullets fell thick as hailnstones among 
them. Many were killed, and among them TBCumseh was 
pierced, in a moment, with several balls. Drawing off their 
foroes, they fled into the thick woods nearly five miles before 
they halted. No one followed, or could follow tfaem^ on horse^ 
back. In this battle the British lost nineteen, killed, and 
fifty wounded. Proctor and two hundred dragoons, ran away, 
and six hundred ofiicers and soldiers were taken prisoners. 
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Tke Iiidiaiit left one huttdred aad fifty dMd, on the b^tte 
groood. Hinifoa'skiSywastibmit fifty, in all; Mventeencf 
tbtse ware KentockiaDB, and Ohio lost the renmiader. AMmm§ 
the dead, was Colonel Whitely, an officer of the revohitioii» but 
now serving as a volunteer coaunen solder. 

Holl^ artillery was recaptured, which had originally beea 
taken from the British with Borgoyne, at Saratoga. 

ProctcMT was (rarsoed after the Imttle but he oat-mn his ene- 
mies, and esd^ped, as we have already stated; 

The numbers of the two armies were about equal, but firom 
their position, the enemy had all the advantage. It is not a 
very uncommon thing for this signal and brilliant vict<nry to be 
misrepresented, as having been achieved by superior numbers! 
It was not so, the British had the greatest number of troops in 
the battle. Harrison marched fttmi Detroit, with about thirty- 
five hundred men, but, he had left, on the way, or held in 
reserve, one thousand men, so that, but twenty-five hundred 
only, were in the battle. Proctor bad with him, one thousand 
regulars, and Tecumseh had under him, twenty-five hundred In- 
dians, who were most brave, and efBcient warriors. The truth 
is, certain presons, feel unwilling to admit any fact, which does 
the western people justice. Having deserved none themselves, 
thoy feel unwilling to award praise to others. 

Give us, Harrison^s, Perry's and Jackson's victories, achiev- 
ed by western people, and what was done, on the Niagara fron- 
tier, by western ofiicers. and western soldiers; and those who 
were so scrupulous about passing boundary lines, where there 
was any danger in crossing them, may chiim all they ever did, 
in that war. But, for eastern writers of history, to misrepre- 
sent, as they too often do, every thing western, merely, because 
the West deserves so much commendation, and the East so lit- 
tle, will answer the authors no good purpose. 

The West can write about battles, as well as fight them, hot 
inasmoch, as we are all one people, and as it is our interest, as 
well as our duty, to cultivate harmony and good will between att 
portions ef our Union, we have suggested wliat we have, above^ 
especially to such, as send their books, into the West for i 
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Their praise we neither need, nor desire to have. Those in 
the east, who undertake to bestow it, upon us in the west, are 
rather too bungling at the business, to please any one, in the 
Valley ^i the Mississippi. 

But a few remarks upon the preceding battle, and this war, 
for ^ free trade and saibrs^ rights,^ andwewiU gladly leave off 
describing battles, campaigns and carnage. 

In this action Tecumseh, as we have said, was killed, which 
circumstance has given rise to almost innumerable fictions — 
why, we hardly can tell, but it is so. The writer's opportu- 
nities for knowing the truth, is equal to any person's now liv- 
ing. He was personally, very well acquainted with that cel- 
ebrated warrior. He accompanied Tecumseh, Elsquataway, 
Fourlegs and Carayraaunee, on their tour among the six na- 
tions of New York, in 1809, and acted as their interpreter 
among those Indians. In 1829, at Prairie Du Chien, the two 
latter Indians, both then civil chie&, of the Wiunebagoes, 
were with the writer, who was then acting as commissiimer of 
Indian affiiirs in the United States service. From the state- 
ments of these constant companions of Tecumseh, during 
nearly twenty years of his life, we proceed to state, that Te- 
cumseh lay with bis warriors at the commencement of the 
battle hi a forest of thick underbrush, on the lefl of the Amer- 
ican army. That these Indians were at no period of the bat- 
tle, out of their thick underbrush; that Nawcaw saw no officer 
between them and the American army; that Tecumseh fell 
the very first fire of the Kentucky dragoons, pierced by thirty 
bullets, and was carried four or five miles into the thick woods, 
and there buried by the warriors, who told the story of his 
fate* This account was repeated to me three several times, 
word for word, and neither of the relators ever knew the fic- 
tions to which Tecumseh's death has given rise* Some of 
these fictions originated in the mischievous design of ridicul- 
ing the person who is Said to have killed this savage, and 
who, bye the bye, killed no one that day, at least, either 
Ted or white. We mean no personal reflection on any 
4»e for not killing Tecumseh. We could easily write this 
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warrior's whole history, as he oAen requested as to d«. 
By those who neither knew him, nor any other wild Indians, 
he is often represented as being stMnething very uaooounon; 
whereas all his morements originated with the Canadian Indir 
an department. In obedience to their orders, he visited near- 
ly all the Indian nations of North America, stirring them all 
up, against the Americans. He told the Onondagoes, throagh 
the writer, as his interpreter, <^that he bad visited the Florida 
Indians, and even the Indians so far to tho north that snow 
covered the ground in midsummer.^ He was a warrior, and 
Elsquataway acted as a prophet, dissua^ng the Indians from 
drinking ardent spirits. As to real talent he possessed no 
more of it than any one of thousands of his pebple, in the 
northwest. Being much with the Britbh ofikers, he had en* 
larged his ideas very much, as Kbokitk has his also, in the 
same way. All the principal men of the Winnebagoes had 
learned a great deal from the English officers. In their man- 
ners, these Indians at table, were most perfect gentlemen, and 
they know enough to behave so any where. Whether the ridic- 
ulous st<^e8 about Tecumseh^s death will continue to be tdd, 
we do not know, but we have done our duty by stating facts. 
Upon one incident, the death of Tecumseh in the battle of 
the Thames, we cannot resist the impulse to make a further 
remark upon the capriciousness of that species of fame, which 
is ephemeral. General Harrison who planned this well fought 
and successful battle, has never been applauded for what he 
so richly merited ; while an individual, a subordinate, who 
merely did his duty, as every other officer and soldier dkl, has 
been applauded to the very echo, for killing an Indian! If 
that had been true, he deserved no more credit than any one 
common soldier in the engagement. A few Mohawks, and 
some other Indian chieft and warriors bek>nging to the Cana- 
dian Indians, about lake Ontario, were mixed with the British 
regulars in the front line of the enemy. Some of these sava« 
ges were killed in the action, and the remainder of these In- 
dians on horse back, fled with Proctor. The Indian fixmd dead, 
belonged to these Indians, not to the Winnebagoes or ShaW« 
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anese, whoin this battle lay in aiidi>u8h9 bejond a morass, on 
the left of the American army. 

Haying followed the movementa of our citizen soldiere, 
in this war, every where within the limits of our state, during 
the period it was carried on here, it may not be improper, nor 
uninteresting to follow such of them as ware acting as soldiers, 
in the army, during that war, beyond our limits. Of the reg- 
ular United States troops, raised in Ohio, colonel J. Miller 
commanded the nineteenth regiment. This, and the sevex»- 
teenth regiment, noft being full, the two were consolidated and 
called the seventeenth regiment. 

The twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh regiments were 
raised in Ohio, but from the same cause, they were consolida- 
ted, and called the nineteenth regiment. Colonel George 
Paul commanded it. 

P(Hlions of these regiments were in all the battles chi the 
Niagara frontier in 1814. In the attack on Fort Erie, by the 
British, on the 15th of August, 1814, major Wiljiam Trimble 
of this state, commanded a part of the nineteenth regiment, 
then in the Fort. The attack was made on the garrison, by a 
superior force, commanded by able and efficient officers. Ma- 
jor Trimble ordered three general charges, during the attack, 
which were executed with precision, energy and effect — each 
time repelling the enemy, at the point of the bayonet, and 
saving the garrison from capture. Major Trimble, conceiving 
himself injured in General Gaines^ report of the battle, him- 
self addressed a letter to the secretary of war, in which he 
said, ^^ This detachment of the 19th of Infantry, fought most 
desperately. Lieutenants Charles L. Cass, John M^Elvaint 
and ensign Cisna, in every situation, showed the greatest ac« 
tivity, zeal and intrepid bravery. Without them, the fort 
would have been lost. The army, in that case woukl have 
been surrendered and put to the sword. Two of these officers 
were not even mentioned, and the third one was only mention* 
ed as being wounded.^ 

From the date of this letter, major Trimble, lieutenants 
Cass, John M^Elvain, and ensign Cisna were brevetted. 
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General Gaines was hinBelf severely wounded soon af- 
terwards, which caused this oversight in his report to the se- 
t^retary of war. He did them full justice afterwards, and their 
country fully appreciated their good conduct in the battle. 

Colonel John M^Elvain, is now in private lifoi and resides 
at Columbus. Captain Charles L. Cass is also in private life, 
and resides on his farm, not far above Zanesville, on the Mus- 
kingum river. 

Our officers and soldiers were in all the battles, on the 
Niagara river, in 1814, and in every instance, they behaved 
well. Not a few of them, were killed in battle, or returned 
home badly wounded, and died in Ohio. They have mostly 
now descended down to the grave. They bled for their coun- 
try, and are entitled to our esteem and veneration. Ohio will 
forever cherish the remembrance of their feats in arms, as be- 
longing to our history. These patriots live in their example, 
to lead others to success and victory. Their deeds will be han- 
ded down to posterity, in the poet^s song, on the historianls 
page, and the painter^s canvas. Trimble and Cisna are long 
since dead. The former was a United States senator, from 
CHiio, when he died. Captain Cisuja died at Piketon, where 
his family now dwell. 

We cannot dismiss our picture of the late war in Ohio, with- 
out saying a few words respecting our principal figure on the 
canvas. We ask our reader^s attention to them. 

Gs2f BRAL William Henby Habbison every where appears on 
the whole field of his operations. The commissary^s and quar- 
ter master^s departments, the recruiting service, all, all the ma- 
chinery of war, is moved by him. His zeal, prudence, sleep- 
less activity, untiring energy and heroic daring over- 
came all difficulties and surmounted all obstacles. To look 
* back upon the amount of labor of all sorts, performed by him, 
in that portion of his life, astonishes us. Few men could have 
carried on the corresp<Midence, which he was compelled to do, 
in the same period of time. He wrote constantly to govern- 
ors q( states, officers of the army, and the secretary of war. 
He traversed all the swamps of the northwest, constantly, al^ 
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m38t. He Tisited the principal depots of fwovisiaiis, aad of 
tioopfy in Ohio. He traveled between the dtttaot points, 
which he often viaited, but when he went, he traveled night 
and day. Sometimes going on foot, leadii^ his horse, and 
jumping from bog to bog, he made his way through the wil- 
derness of swamps. While on tiresome, rapid, and long 
marches, with his troops, in the wilderness, his cheerfulness 
and buoyancy of spirits, cheered all hearts. A cheerful re- 
mark from any soldier, in such cases, produced a hearty laugh 
from his general, who reechoed the remark, with applaxise. 
Marching through the mud, &e soldiers often sung some rude 
song of their own manu&cture, the (jeneral sometimes joined 
in the chorus, and drove off all the gloom which hovered around 
them. No commander was ever more beloved, or bettor obey- 
ed. Though his orders were given more like requests, some- 
times, than absolute commands, yet they were always obeyed 
instantly and implicitly, by all under his command. His care 
of his troops more resembled that of father, than a military 
commander. No father was ever kinder in his manner oi con- 
veying his advice^ his reproofs or applauses. We do not know 
of even one soIdier^s being executed, in his army. In the coun- 
ty where this was written, a private soldier was arrested 
for desertion, and fixind at home, here, while the army was 
marching towards the frontier, and this was the third offense 
of the same kind. The detachment halted, the soldier was 
brought forward to his company, and the general informed of 
all the circumstances, and asked, if the soldier should be pun- 
ished? The general came near, looked carefully at the man, 
and said, <^ no, he regrets what he has done, I will forgive him, 
for he will never be guilty again.^ Joining his c<xnpany, this 
soldier, Morris was finally killed, charging the enemy at Fort 
Erie, in August 1614. 

General Harrison's education is good. He graduated at 
William and Mary college, in Virginia, after which he*8tQdi- 
ed medicine, in Philadelphia. These early advantages were 
not lost on him. He is a beautiful writer, and a most ek>- 
quent orator. I£s despatches, general orders and addresses 
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were always extremely well written. On any sadden and 
great emergency, sach as the sudden appearance of Proctor 
and his red allies, at Camp Meigs, in April, 1613, Harrison's 
short address to his troops, produced a most powerful efiect, 
when he pointed to Wa3me's battle ground directly across the 
Maumee,. reminding them of what valor and patriotism had 
done there, in 1794. 

His knowledge of medicine, was of great importance to him, 
of which he availed himself, in his intercourse with his troops. 
Their health always had his strict attention. Their food, 
clothing, care of themselves, and every little circumstance, 
connected with their personal welfare, were always objects of 
importance, in the estimation of their commander-in-chief. 

He eiyoyed one great advantage, in being well known to 
the entire people, in the country where he commanded. They 
all knew him, and confided in him as their friend, and as their 
defender. Farmers parted with their property, at his demand, 
and even gave it freely, when he called for it. 

Though a military man, from the time he was twenty-one 
or two years old, yet, he ever advocated the subordination of 
the military to the civil powers. His attachment to our con- 
stitution and the republican system is unbounded. This he 
has shown in all the stations which he has held, whether dele- 
gate or member of congress from Ohio, governor of Indiana, 
or minister to Colombia. At the head of our armies he was 
defending this form of government and the liberties of his 
country. 

A man of the common size, erect, as in youth, and though, 
sixty-^r years old, yet active, quick to move and to think, 
and ready to meet any emergency, as at thirty years of age. 
He enjoys perfect health of body and mind. His temper was 
always mild, even, and entirely under his control. He was 
never seen to be in anger. His disinterestedness is clearly 
proven by his comparative poverty. In his dress, and in all 
his expenses he is plain and economical; but not parisimonious. 
Although he has held many offices, out of which a modem 
31 U 
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p0$riM would make millioiis, gononl Harrison has norar hSA 
up, oTen one dollar. He owns the fiurm, which his &ther-in- 
laW; judge SjmmeSy gave him at the Ncnrth Bend, hnt that is 
all he owns. 

His benevolence is boonded only hj his means; and, ceold 
he have his wishes gratified, every human being would be vir- 
tuous, good and perfectly happy. 

The war may be said to have ended in Ohio, on the 5th day 
of October, 1618, and all that was done afterwards, was merely 
guarding this firontier, by general Duncan McArthur, who 
was appointed a brigadier general, in the regular United States 
army, and took tho command here. Governor Meigs, had 
been appointed Postmaster general, and settled in Washington 
city. Harrison resigned his commission, and was elected to 
congress, by the Cincinnati district. McArthur, made an ex- 
pedition into Upper Canada, in the summer and autumn of 
1814, disarmed the militia,and destroyed some public property 
there. The peace was declared in the spring of 1615, and, 
all has been peace, ever since, in Ohio. And so may it for- 
ever remain, in peace and prosperity. The immediate eflTects 
of this war, on Ohio, are summed up, in a few sentences. 

The war brought many people, into the state, who finally set- 
tled down in it, and thus added to our numbers. The soldiers, 
who traversed the country, and were finally discharged, at 
Chillicothe, in the spring of 1615, continued in the country. 
The embargo, and the war, drove many families from the At- 
lantic frontier to Ohio. Large sums of money were disbursed 
here, and all sorts of provisions and even labor commanded 
high prices. Farmers entered many tracts of land, and paid 
the first payment, on them. The conclusion of the Indian war, 
ill 1705, left among us, the remains of Wayne's army; so the 
war of 1612, added to our numbers in the same manner. 
Those who traversed so fine a country, saw it, were pleased 
with it, and tarried in it. But, as the last war, brought nicnv 
men and more money to support the war, into the country, 
than the first war did, so the last event, eflTected more, fer this 
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State than the farmer one had done. At the conclusion of 
Wayne's war, we had scarcely five thousand inhabitants, per« 
haps, not even that number. At the conclusion of the war of 
1812, our numbers were probably three hundred thoosand. 
The population increased, after this war, not rapidly, yet stea- 
dily, for two or three years, until, by a succession of unto- 
wiurd events, the state became stationary, for several years. 
But we will reserve our remarks on that portion of our civil 
history, for a separate article. 

As R national affair, the war, which we have been consider- 
ing, so far as Ohio was concerned in carr3ring it on, was con- 
ducted as well as could have been expected. Her citizens 
had no sailors impressed on the high seas, nor any ships or 
goods seized there, by Enghmd, yet our people never murmur- 
ed that it was an eastern war, and ought to be borne by 
eastern men. Our citizens never objected to crossing an im- 
magiaary line, under any poor, frivolous excuse, but on the 
contrary, they complained that they were not led into the 
heart of the enemy's country instantly, and allowed to end 
the war on this frontier, at once and forever. Our citizen 
soldiers, patiently underwent all the hardships of warfare, 
without a conq>laint, and they cheerfully obeyed their officers, 
who were elected by themselves. The officers treated them 
as their neighbors and friends, even standing guard while 
their soldiers slept. Western members of congress served as 
privates in western campaigns. McArthur, Cass, and all the 
officers stood as sentinels, often, as if they had been privates. 
Desertions were rare, and not a volunteer was punished with 
death, for any crime, nor ever deserved it. There was no 
party opposed to the war, in Kentucky, Ohio, or Indiana. So 
far as Uiese states are concerned, now, they are as true and 
jfoithful citizens to the nation as can be desired. We have 
stated facts within our own entire recollection, and cannot 
be wrong. Impartial truth is all we aim at in our relation of 
events. 

By the war of 1812, the nation might have been indirectly 
benefited, by gaining some little notice abroad. It might have 
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roused up the natimi from a sort of torpor of the body j>oKticy 
but impressment was left where we found it, unprovided f<v 
by treaty stipulations. * 

It is quite possible the governments of both countries got 
heartily sick o£ the war, and so made peace. *0n the part of 
Cbreat Britain, it was certainly a poor, and vety snftdl busi- 
ness, and if continued, would have issued eventually gpreatly 
to her injury. England can never have any interest in quar- 
reling with us whose trade is all she needs, and which wmr 
interrupts and if persisted in, and continued very long, wo«ld 
finally destroy. War long continued with England would 
make us a manufacturing nation, and independent of England. 
We have no interest in quarrelling with our old stepmother, 
whose language we speak, and whose institutions we have 
copied, and bid fair to extend and perpetuate over all North 
America. 

To all human appearance, this nation is eventually destin- 
ed to be the most powerful one that now is, ever was, or ever 
will be on the globe. At our present rate of national increase, 
in numbers, wealth and power, in one century to come, this 
nation will consist of more than one hundred millions of peo- 
ple, who will occupy the surface of all North America; whose 
commerce will encircle the globe, and whose power will be felt 
on every sea, and in every country of the whole earth. May 
her mercy and benevolence be coextensive with her power; 
protecting the weak, warring only on the unjust, and enlight- 
uing the ignorant. May she carry all the useful arts to every 
portion of mankind, and spread the benign principles of the 
gospel in all lands. Thus our nation may, if she will, become 
a blessing to all mankind. 
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FBRIOD FIFTH. 



Tan nuoD coiinav> mx mnoax of ohio nwK 1815 to 

1625. 

DiTxnio the period of which we are aboat totreat, there was 
a stagnation of businessof all aorU. To relieve the pressaie 
in the midst of it, congress reduced the (nrice of their lands in 
the west, from two dollars to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
an acre. This redaction was extremel j injtirioos to land own- 
ers, many of whom held large tracts, on which ^ley had long 
paid taxes, mitil the taxes themselves, amonnted to more than 
the lands were worth. The productions i£ the lands, meat 
and bread, no longer found a market near the place of their 
production. A want of good roads^ither by land or water, 
on which our fioihe productions ^uld be transported, added to 
oiirliErliitand' situation, operated severely on industry iji all 
sortspand palsied every manly effort, either iji body or of 
mind, in Ohio. This stagnation of business, and this torpor 
of the body politic were increased, and greatly aggravated by 
the fidhire of a great number of little country banks. \ These 
had ^sprung up Tike m u shrooms, in a night, during the war, 
when every article, which the farmer could spare, sold readily 
for cash at a high price. The eastern merchants, to whom we 
were greatly indebted, reftised our western bank paper, ex- 
cept at a ruinous discount, in payment either of old debts or 
for goods. Our specie had been transported on pack horses 
over the Alleghanies. The vaahs of our banks were emptied 
of their silver and gold, and all our banks either stopped 
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pa3rmont, or ceaBed to do bofliness. The fanner was diseoAr- 
nged from raising much more, than what he really needed £» 
his own immediate use; the trader feared to take bank paper, 
that might be of no valuoi before he could use it; and his old 
cust<xners could no longer purchase anj goods except mere 
necessaries rf life. The people living in the towns, became 
idle, lazy, and of course, dissipated. Amidst this gloom, the • 
national government brought suits in court on all the bonds 
due to them, for the internal duties on distilleries, ^., 6cc^ 
and against the collectors of the revenue. United States 
lands had been sold to settlers on a credit, and these were 
forfeited for non-payment. 

Universal ruin stared all in the face, and it seemed for 
awhile, as if the people of the west would retrograde into a 
state of barbarism. 

Congress had chartered a national bank, hut although this 
measure operated for a moment, auspiciously by throwing in- 
to circulation a sound currency, yet inasmuch as the balance 
of trade was greatly against the west, we received no lasting 
benefit from it. 

Three-fourths of the state, all south of the summit which 
separates the waters of the Mississippi from those of the St. 
Lawrence, ccoried their produce to New Orleans for sale. 
This trade ^vas very little better than no trade, only as it ten- 
ded to keep men out of absolute idleness.^ The arks^ or as 
they were called ^^ New Orleans boats,^^ cost about two hun- 
dred dollars each, where they were built, and as they were of 
little value at New Orleans, and could not be used by their 
owners, only for descending the river, the entire cost of the 
boats was lost. The hands employed in this long, tedious and 
expensive voyage, provided they escaped death by the yellow 
fever, or by some robber, were compelled to return home by 
land through the Indian country. In the interior where these 
boats were built along the Ohio, and its branches, after build- 
ing the boats and loading them with flour, pork, lard, whisky^ 
cider, apples, fowls, dsc., the freshet must come before they 
could depart on their perilous voyage. And it might bap- 
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pen, and often did happen, that all the itreams in the atate of 
Ohio were up, at nearly the same time. The flood came, and 
with it departed each an anxmnt of produce, that the market 
was glatted. The beat floor has been sold for three ddhurs a 
barrel, and pork for four or five ddlars a barrel, in New Or- 
leans, which amounted to a total loss of the cargo. Or the 
boat sunk on its voyage, and not merely were the boat and 
cargo loot, but every man on board it perished. If those who 
left their property for sale in New Orleans, lost only all they 
thus stored in the agent^s warehouse, and were not called on 
for a considerable amount, as the difference of value between 
the expenses of selling and what the sale produced to the own- 
er he was truly fortunate, in those times. Or if a man, who 
had purchased and paid for twenty thousand dollars* w<»th of 
produce in Ohio, and had succeeded in making what was then 
considered a good sale of his property, in New Orleans — ^we 
say if such a man should have been taken sick at an inn, 
where he lodged, (and he was sure to be, if he put up at one of 
them) and should die there, among strangers, with his twenty- 
five thousand dollars, about his person, not a dollar was ^ver 
returned to his family, but in its stead a bill of several hun- 
* dred dollars for fimeral expenses, was forwarded to his widow, 
parents, relatives or firiends, who generally paid the host all 
he demanded. Numerous cases of this sort, fell out within 
our entire recollecticm of them, and all their attendant cir- 
cumstances. 

Although taxes were levied on lands, for the support of the 
state government yet tbey were but poorly paid. And the 
sales, for taxes were so loosely, carelessly made, by the col- 
lectors, that a tax title to land was good for nothing. The 
more of them one had, the poorer he would be, in the same 
pfoporticm. 

At an early date of the state government, all the lands in 
the state, which had been sold by the United States over five 
years were divided, into three rates, first, second and third 
rates, and taxed accordingly, without any reference to their 
real value. Bottom lands, dong the streams, and rich prairie 
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Itiub, wen fintratei and ptid the highest tax. Thaaa kiida 
might be worth Tery little fiom many cuenmitaiioeay iwch as 
Am liability to be oveiftywed by freAels, and tkey laight be 
distant firaoi any town, dse., so thai eren third nte kads 
might be by far, morm vahiable than the first rate lands* Far 
mere cultivation^ the second rate lands, lying ganeraUy on 
what was denominated second bottoms^ were better adapted 
to produce grain, than those of the first dass. Besides, the 
county officers did i^etty nmch as they pleased in tlieir re- 
turns, and first rate lands in one county might be estimated as 
second, or even third rate lands, in a county adjoining. Thb 
system of taxation was very erroneous, and unequal in its op^ 
eration, doing great injustice, and productive of discontent 
among thb land owners. 

It is easily seen that a system of taxation so loosely firamed, 
and 80 unjustly too, could not be very well enforced. The 
money raised by it so far as the members of the general assem- 
bly were to be paid out of it, was grudged by the tax payers. 
Not a few of these givers of law, were extremely illiterate; 
so much so, that some of them could neither write nor read 
their own names. 

The poorer scnrt of people were mere squatters on the pub- 
lic lands, or tenants on the lands of the more wealthy land 
owners. These men were all voters, and they not unfre- 
quently obtained seats in the legislature. They paid no tax- 
es themselves, but they levied "heavy burdens on others. We 
need not wonder that taxes so levied and in part (and no 
small part either) for such a purpose, were badly paid. 

From these causes, and those causes heretofore enumerated, 
the state treasury at length became totally e^diausted. AD 
the salaries of the state officers, were in arrear, and all these 
officers, and even the members of the general assembly were 
paid in audited bills on the treasury. Governor Brown, though 
faltfa&lly exerting every power he had, actually fiuled tobor- 
sow twenty thousand dollars on the credit of the now great, 
populous and wealthy state of Ohio. Tes, reader, such was 
the fact, only a very few short years since. Several unskill- 
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ful) ix poBsibly fraudulent attempts, had been made previous, 
to these times, to raise a revenue by incorporating no small 
number of banks. These had failed, as every man of sense 
knew they must fail — ^and as they always will fail to produce 
much revenue to the state treasury, under any circumstances. ^ 
NUnd at the period of our lowest depression, as to credit, no J 
waey scarcely of any sort, had a circulation among us. ^ 
l^rk sold (or one dollar per hundred pounds, Indian corn for 
twelve and a half cents a bushel, wheat for twenty-five cents, 
and every other artiqle of produce was equally cheap where 
they were produced. And there was not a demand even at 
these prices^ for all the farmer could easily spare. 

These times, we can all remember, and, as matters of jnere 
historical (act, we can now k)ok back upon them, with pride 
and exultation, while we look around us, on the contrast, 
every where seen, felt and fully realized. Amidst all these 
^oomy circumstances, there were a few men, in the state, who 
looked through them, towards better days. The first impulse, 
which roused into activity, the sleeping energies of the Wes- 
tern people, was Fulton's steam boat. The first one, built on 
the western waters, was constructed by Robert Fulton, at Pitts- 
burgh, and departed bom that place, in December 1812, and 
arrived at New Orleans, on the 24th of the same month. It 
was called the OiOEAm. The second was called the Ooket, 
buik by Samuel Smith, and went to Louisville, in the summer 
of 1813. Third, The Vesuvius, was built by Fulton, and de- 
scended to New Orleans, in the spring of 1814. Fourth, The 
Enterprise, built at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, was owned and 
constructed by .Daniel French, on his patent. This boat made 
two voyages to Louisville, in the siunmer of 1814, under the 
command of captain Israel Gregg. Fifth, The Aetna was 
built at Pittsburgh, 1815, by Fulton and company. This busi- 
ness of building steam boats, increased annually, until in 1819, 
forty one steamers, had been constructed on the western waters. 
The improvements in every part of the machinery, by this time, 
had so far succeeded, and those who managed them, had, by 
32 
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actual experience, so far perfected themselvee, in their business 
that the public attention had been turned towards steam boat 
navigation. 

A new era, may be said to have oommencedy which, in its 
beneficial effects, has produced a great deal of real good, to 
all the western people. There are now, four hundred steam- 
ers navigating our western rivers!! 

The inventor of the steam boat, was Rc»bbt Foltoh, a 
native of Pennsylvania. By occupation, he was orginally, a 
portrait painter. He inherited nothing from his parents except 
his genius, but, he was so fortunate, as to marry into a distin- 
guished family, in the state of New York. That l&mily, was 
not only wealthy, but talented and influential; it was the Liv- 
niosTON family. Although, the power and uses of steam, 
had long been known, to a great degree, in Europe; and al- 
though, Bolton, Watt and Arkwright had successfully applied 
it, to a great many useful purposes, yet, until Robert Fulton, 
brought this power into useful operation, in propelling vessels, 
nothing practical was effected by it, in navigation. Fulton 
expended a fortune, on his invention, and died not worth add- 
lar, leaving behind him, a family of orphans. He even lost 
his life, in trying an experiment, on a vessel of war, which con- 
gress had employed him to construct. His fate, and his ser- 
vices as well as Clinton^s, under any modem Eur(q)can gov- 
ernment, would have entitled their heirs to a competency, dur- 
ing their lives, in consideration of the services of their fathers, 
to the country, which had been so signally benefited by their 
labors. What has the republic done for Fult<m^s and Clinton's 
heirs? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

To the western states, whose lakes and rivers, are unrival- 
ed, in the whole worlds for their length, size, and usefulness, 
aided by this invention; the steam boat is an inestimable bless- 
ing. It diminishes space and time. And a voyage may now 
be made, in two weeks^ from New Orleans, to Cincinnati or St. 
Louis, which would before the steamer was in use, have taken 
three months to perform. And fixir hundred tons may be trans- 
ported in one vessel, now, whereas thirty tons, was all that « 
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eommoiikeel boat, could carry upwaidsi in its long, tedious and 
dangerous voyage. 

The Tast advantages, to be derived firom the use of the 
steamer, are not yet fully unfolded. It seems designed to pene- 
trate, all the great rivers, of the world; those <^ both contin- 
ents; to penetrate Africa, to its centre, as well as Ask and 
South America. It seems peculiarly fitted fi>r all the islands of 
the Pacific, and finally, to be one in number, of the vast amount 
of means, now using, to promote commercial intercourse 
between all mankind; to spread far and wide, all the useful arts 
of life, of science, of civilization, of humanity ; and all the lights 
of our h<^y religion. While we sit writing* here, England is 
making efforts to bring into successful operation, the steamer, 
on the Euphrates and the Red sea. The Niger, the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Burrampooter, the Amazon, the La 
Plata, the Tocantius, the Magdalena, the Columbia and Orino- 
ko, may yet be navigated, as much, as now are the Mississip- 
pi, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, Ohio 
and Missouri. That time is rapidly approaching, indeed, the 
steamer will one day, be seen, in every harbor, visit every 
island, coast and country of the whole earth. Give the war- 
rior, who desolates whole countries, and destroys millions of 
his fellow men, his bloody fame, but give us a fame as pure, 
and as well deserved as Robert FultonX and we would ask 
no more. Unstaincfd with blood, vice or crime, the fiune of 
Fulton, shining brighter and brighter, shall live forever. 

During all that period, whose now departed, gloomy ghosts 
we have made walk, in sad procession, before the reader, not a 
few of us, in this state, corresponded widi our old friend DbWitt 
CLnrroN of New York. All our difficulties were correctly stat- 
ed to him. On his part, he counselled us as a &ther would have 
advised his children. As to funds, he suggested to us, that our 
school lands and salt reservations, might be sold and they would 
jHioduce funds enough with which to begin our canals. He 
suggested to us, ^ that from our peculiar kxratioQ, as a state, 
Ohio might by means of roads and canals, become the centre of 
travel to and from the Valley of the MiMissippi. That canals 
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and loadsy passing through our coal and iron regions, would 
render those mines very valuable, then almost useless. That 
our rich soil and its productions, would, by means of these 
improvements, render us wealthy, enterprising and prosper- 
ous.^' Having originally advocated our admission into the 
Union; having been our warm friend, always, even in our 
daricest days, gave him peculiar claims to our confidence. He 
stood before the nation, as the principal supporter of Internal 
Improvements. He was their earliest advocate, whose success- 
ful career, drew all eyes towards him. 

Assailed at h(»ne, by a c<»nbination of little men, who envi- 
ed his greatness, he nevertheless, moved forward in his course, 
with giant strides, conquering all opposition until he had uni- 
ted the western lakes, with the Atlantic ocean. The people 
of Ohio saw, with wonder and admiration, the progress of 
what, was truly considered, at that day, a stupendous work. 
The completi(m, of the ^ Clinton canal,'' (as all, but New 
Yorkers, will forever call it,) dispelled all doubts, about the 
practicability of connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio river. 
The great question was solved. In effect, it was dons. 

Before this time, Ohio always professed to believe, in the 
practicability of the New York canal. When Clinton and his 
early associates, in the winter of 1812, perhaps, applied to 
the states, for aid in making the great New York canal, Ohio, 
even then, answered, <^ that she believed in the practicability 
of making such a canal, and that New York, and her Clinton 
could effect it; but, that Ohio, had no ^ney to spare, yet 
she would cheerfully do all she could in aid of that project, 
in congress, by her votes and influence.'' To all the appli- 
cations of New York, to congress; to the several states, and 
territories, on this subject, only one, truly friendly answer was 
returned to them; and, with pride and pleasure we record it; 
that answer was given by the General Assembly of Ohio. 

Governor Clinton, never forgot that answer, nor did his 
friends in New York forget it. From that time to this, Clin- 
ton's friends, in congress, from New York, have, generally, 
been friendly to us, wlypeas, his enemies of that state, havs; 
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as uniformly been our cnemiesy on every question, when their 
votes could injure us, in the national legislature. 

SCHOOL LANDS, AND COKKON SCHOOL STSTBH OP BDVCATION. 

The congress of the United States, by several acts, usually 
denominated ^ the compact,^ gave the people, of all the terri- 
tcn'y northwest of Ohio river, one thirty sixth part of the land, 
for the support of common schools. No small portion of these 
lands, was occupied, at an early day, by persons, who settled 
on them, without any other title to them, than what mere occu- 
pancy gave them. These occupants, made no very valuable 
improvements, on these lands, but they contrived, in time, to 
obtain various acts of our general assembly, in favor of such 
squatters. Such acts increased in number every year, until 
they, not only had cost the state, large sums of money fi>r legis- 
lating about them, but some entire sessions were mostly spent, 
in such unprofitable legislation. 

In the meantime, scarcely a dollar was ever paid over to the 
people, for whose benefit these lands had been given, by con- 
gress. 

Members of the legislature, not unfrequently, got acts pass- 
ed and leases grai^ted, either to themselves, to their relations 
or, to their warm partisans. One senator contrived to get, by 
such acts, seven entire sections of land into, either his own, or 
his children's possession!! 

From 1803 to 1820, dur general assembly spent its sessions 
mostly, in passing acts relating to these lands; in amending our 
militia laws; and in revising those relating to justices' courts. 
Every four or dve years, all the laws were amended, or as 
one member of assembly well remarked in his place, ^ were 
made worse.'' At a low estimate, this perverse legislation, cost 
the people, one million of dollars. The laws were changed so 
frequently, that none but the passers of them, for whose bene- 
fit they were generally made, knew what laws were really in 
force. New laws were often made, as soon as the old gobb 
iock effect. y 
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During these seventeen years, there werei a few persons, in 
different parts <^ the state, who opposed this coarse of legisla- 
tion. And here we introduce to the reader, Ephraim Cutler, of 
Washington county, near Marietta, who was one of the firamers 
of our state constitution. He had succeeded in his motion, so to 
amend the original draft of that instrument, as to make it the 
imperative duty d the general assembly, to support ^ religion, 
morality and knowledge, as essentially necessary to good gov- 
ernment.^ And the constitution goes on to declare <^ that schods 
and the means of instruction, shall forever be encouraged by 
legislative provision.^ This provision, remained a dead letter 
until, in December 1810, Judge Cutler, its author, being then 
a member, of the general assembly, introduced a resolution for 
that purpose, and was appointed chairman of a committee, on 
schools. He introduced a bill, into the house of representa- 
tives, for regulating aod supportiug common schools. This 
bill, after being much injured, by amendments, passed the low- 
er branch of the legislature, but, was either not passed in the 
senate, or so modified, as to render it useless. This state of 
things continued, until, in December 1821, the house of repre- 
sentatives, appointed five of its members, to wit: Caleb Atwa- 
ter, Lloyd Talbot, James Shields, Roswell Mills and Josiah 
Barber, a committee, on schools and school lands. To that com- 
mittee, was referred a great number of petitions from the occu- 
pants of school lands, in almost every part of the state. This 
committee devoted nearly all its time, to the subjects submit- 
ted to its charge. All the acts of the legislature, relative to 
the school land were carefully examined, and this committee 
come to the conclusion, that, inasmuch as the legislature were 
the mere trustee of the fund set apart by congress, for the sup- 
port of common schools, not a few of these acts were void, because 
they were destructive to the interests of the people, whose 
children were to be educated by this grant. The trustree, the 
committee believed, had the power to so manage this fund as to 
increase its value; but, the trustee had no power to destroy the 
fund. The committee, saw all the difikulties which surromid- 
cd the object of their charge; as well as the delicacy of their 
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own situation, sitting as members with those who had pes- 
session of more or less of the school lands. They weighed, in 
their minds, all these things, and finally, adopted a plan, and 
the only one, which appeared to them feasible, which was, to 
recommend the adoption of a joint resolution, authorizing the 
governor, to appoint seven commissioners of schools and school 
lands, whose duty it should be, to devise a system of law, for 
the support and regulation of common schools. Their chairman, 
who writes these lines, immediately after this decision, drew up, 
and presented to the house of representatives, the following 

SBPOXT. 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the Gov- 
ernor's message, as relates to schoob and school lands, have 
had those subjects under their consideration, and now beg leave 
to Report, 

That in the opinion of the committee, the education of our 
youth, is the first care and highest duty of every parent, 
patriot and statesman. It is education, which polishes the 
manners, invigorates the mind and improves the heart. If 
it has been encouraged even by despotic governments, how 
much stronger are the motives held out to induce the republi- 
can statesman to promote this object of primary importance? 
Shall Louis XYIII. of France, support from the national treasu- 
ry, learned professors, in every branch of science and learn- 
ing, in all the celebrated schools in his kingdom; and will the 
legislature of this young, rising and respectable state, neglect 
to provide for the education of her youth? The committee pre- 
sume not. 

It will be recollected by the house, that many of the best 
scholars, patriots, warriors, philosc^hers and statesmen, whom 
this nation has produced — ^men who have shone as lights in 
the world ; who have been blessings to their own country and 
the world at large; who have been applauded by the whole 
civilized world, for their learning, their genhis, their patriot- 
ism and their virtues in public and private life, were many of 
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tliem, when young, poor and destitute as to propeity, and yet 
through their own exertions, under the genial influence of the 
republican institutioiis of our elder sister states, were enabled 
to raise themselres firam the lowest circumstances, to the 
heights of fame and usefulness. 

The name of the illustrious Fkankun will occur to every 
mind. Are there no Franklins, no Monroes, no Wirts in the 
log cabins of Ohio, who possess not even a cent of property, 
who have no knowledge of the rudiments of a common education, 
and are deprived of a father's advice and protection, and even 
without the benefit of a mothers prayers? Is it not the duty <^ 
the legislature, te lay, in season, a foundation on which to 
build up the cause of education? Ought not a system of edu« 
cation to be founded, which should embrace with equal affec- 
tion, the children of the poor and the rich? 

It has been said that <^ a little learning is a dangerous thing.^ 
This may be true in monarchical governments, where the ez.« 
tremes of wealth and poverty, power and weakness exist,, but 
never can be true, in a republic like ours. Where universal 
suffrage is the birth right of every citizen, learning enough to 
enable the elector to become acquainted with his own rights 
and his ruler's duty, is necessary for him to possess. In a mor* 
&i point of view, learning enough to enable every rational be- 
ing to fully understand his duty to himself, his neighbor and 
his Creator, is absolutely necessary. Without education and 
morality, can a republic exist for any length of time? The 
committee presume not. 

A great philosopher has said that ^knowledge is power.'^ 
It is that power, which transforms the savage into the civili- 
zed man, surrounds him with a thousand comforts,mnattainable^ 
through any other medium, and exhibits man as he ought to 
be, at the head of this lower creation, and the image of his 
Maker. It is an acquaintance with letters, which enables man 
to hold a correspondence, and become acquainted widi his 
felbw man, however distant they may be from ea^ other;. 
Through this medram, all the ideas of the warrior, the states^ 
man, the poet, the philosc^her and the patriot ure convoyed 
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from age to age and from country to country. Ilrough this 
medhun, the treasures of learning and science are brought 
down to us, from the remotest ages past. Huou^ ^s same 
medium, diese treasures accumulating, as they are borne along 
down the stream of time, will be conveyed to the remotest 
ages yet to come. 

Gratitude, to those who have gone before us, for their la- 
bors in the fields of learning and science, duty to ourselves 
and to those who are to come after us, call on us for a system 
of education for common schools, so framed, that genius, to 
whomsoever given, by the allwise and beneficent Author of 
our existence, may be drawn forth from its abode however ex- 
alted or however humble that may be, to enlighten mankind 
by a divine radiance. 

** Full many m gem of pdrtat ny ttreiie, 
^ The dtA UD&thoned cates of octwi beaz^ 
<^FuU many a flower in bom to blush unieen, 
^ And waste its sweetness on the desert air.'* 

Is it not the duty of the legislature to explore the recesses 
of the ocean of distress and poverty, and to draw forth the 
gems of genius and place them before the public eye? Ought 
not the field of learning to be so fkr extended as to enclose 
within its limits, those beautiful wild flowers of genius which 
are now wasting their sweetness on the desert air? 

But it may be asked^how shall we effect this desimble 
objeci? Where are our means of doing it? The conmiittee 
answer, that nearly one thirty-sixth part of our territory has 
been granted by congress, (for a fair equivalent it is true) 
to the state, in trust for the support of common schools. Had 
this fimd, been properly managed, the committee are of the 
opinion, that a great permanent one would have been created, 
the interest of which would have done much towards the sup- 
port of common schools. The committee deeply regret, that 
the school lands have been, in many instances, leased out, 
for different periods of time, to persons who, in numerous in- 
38 r* 
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jtanoei M«Hi to Jiave fijrgpttea that these budff were granted 
te the atate (for a fair ^fuivnlent |^ coqgresSji) for tbe suppcMt 
of educatumi and for the benefit of the liaiiig geaeratioa. 

from all the conmittee have been able to learn, it would 
aewk that more laoney had been expended by the state in leg- 
islating concerning these lands, than they hare yet or erer wfll 
prodiacoi unless some other method <^ m anag ing them be de- 
vised than any hitherto pursued. Tbe committee refer the 
house to acts concerning these lands on the statute book, and 
to the &ct, that in numerous instances^ the lessees are destroy- 
ing aU the vahiafale timber growiAg on these lands. The com- 
mittee are impressed with the belief that unless these lands 
are soon sold, and the proceeds thence to be derived, in- 
vested in the stock of the United States, or in some other 
permanent and productive stock, no good and much evil, will 
accrue to the state firam the grant of these lands by congress. 
Shall we proceed on, legislating, ses s io n after session, for the 
sole benefit of lessees of school lands, at the expense of the 
state? Or shall we apply to the general government for au- 
thority to sell out these lands as fiist as the leases expire or 
are forfeited by the lessees? O shall we entirely surrender 
these lands to present occupants^ with a view to avoid in fu- 
ture the perpetual importunity of these troublesome petition- 
ers? The conunittee are of the opinion that in order to col- 
lect infomiatioo on the subjects committed to their considers- 
tioo, coBunissioners ought to be appointed to report to the next 
general assembly, a hill to establish and regulate common 
schools, accompanied by such information on tbe subject, as 
they may be able to collect. 

Should the general assembly authorize the the Governor to 
appoint such commissioners, a judicious selection would doubt- 
less be made, with a reference to the local interests of the 
state, as well as to the cau;ie of leaminig among us^ 

Such conuwsionera ou^t to take iato their consideration,, 
the propriety or impropriety of obtainiim^ leave of the gener- 
al goremment^ of majung such a disposition of the school 
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kadfof die Mte, ky Mde or MbefwiM} t$ may boftconport 
witk tiM origiBil ifttiBtioii«f tim gnaion. 

It ifl our fincere wish to aiolto iato aetivity, the letmiogy 
the talents and patrioliiaii tf the stale, se that the alteatiflQ of 
our ceostitoeiits may be immediately tamed towaids the sub- 
jects committed to ue. 

The Mlowieg tesokitiQii is lespeetfully submitted to the 
cons M c r a ti op of the house; 

Resolved, by the geii«al assembly of the stale of Ohio^ 
That the Ooremor be autfaomed to appoint seTen commission- 
ers whose duty it shall'be to ooUeot, digest and tepctt to the 
next general assembly, a sisErm of education for common 
schools, and also, to take into consideration, the stato of the 
fund set apart by congress for the support of connion schools^ 
and to report thereon to the next general assembly. 

This Report and this resdution being read, at the clerk^s 
table, were ordered to be printed, and on the 30th day of 
January 1822, they passed the house, without a dissenting 
vote. The joint resolution, for the appointment of c<»nmis- 
sioners, passed the senate, January 3 1st, 1822, without oppo- 
sition. 

In the month of May, following, Allen Trimble, Esquire^ 
the then goremor of the state, appointed seven commissioners 
of schools and sdioel hinds, to wit: Caleb Atirater, the Rev. 
John ColHiM, Rev. James Hoge, D. D., N. Guilfiird, the Honor- 
able Ephraim Cutler, Hon<Mtible Josiah Barbei^ and James M. 
Bell, Esquire. The re as o n why seven personi were appoint- 
ed, was because there were seven difoent sorts of school 
lands in the stoto, via: section number sixteen in every town- 
ship of congress lands; the Yirginia military lands; United 
States military lands) Symmnn^ purchase, in tke Bfiami coun- 
try; the OUa eompany^s purchase, on the Ohio river; the 
refugee lands, exteadinf fiera Columbus to Zsnesville; and, 
the Gonneetioat Western Beserve hmd. 

OsbbAtwaler WW appsintod for congress lands; John Col- 
linsy for the Virginia mililiry lends; James Hoge, for the refu- 
gee lands; James M. Bell, for the United States military 
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district; B^>hnum Oaller for the Ohio o6iniNuiy^f kiida, IT* 
Qailfiffd for Symmes^iNiiehftMi and JomkBiuteff foCoD^^ 
tkmt Western Resenre scIkwI kads. . 

All the persons i4>pokited coduBbsionen^ accepted of their 
offices, as it appeal^, by referriag to govemor TrimUe's mes- 
sage to the legislature, in December 1823. Five of- these 
commissioDers, to wit: Caleb Atwatar, John GoUins, James 
Hoge, Ephraim Cutler and Josiah Barber^ entered on the 
duties of their appomtment, and assembled at Columbus, the 
seat of government, in June 1832* They organized their 
board, appointed Caleb Atwater their ohairmani and, inas- 
much, as N. Guilford, and James M. Bell, did not ai^ear, nor 
act, the five, who were present and acting, infimnally appoiD* 
ted Caleb Alwater, to perform the duty, assigned to N. Guil- 
ford; and, Jsmes Hoge, was a^iointed to supply the place of 
James M. Bell. 

This board thus organized, <«dered their chairmani to ad- 
dress a circilar letter, to all such persons as had the charge 
of the school lands, in the state, soliciting mlbrmation, as to 
those lands; vhat was their value, how they were managed, 
how, and by vhom occupied, and finally, all the information, 
necessary to be possessed, by the commissioners. 

Each commissioner, agreed to exert himself in obtaining all 
the informatioti, in his power, relating lo these lands. After 
an active sessim of seven days, the board adjourned, to meet 
again in Auguit then next. 

Five hundred letters were addressed to persons in various 
parts of the state, and fearing that unless the postage were 
paid, these letters would not be attended to 1^ those te whom 
they were addressed, the author of them paid the postage. 
His time was devoted inmost wholly to this bosinessji until in 
August fellowing, the board met again at Cohmibus. At this 
meeting which lasted seven days, the ehainnan was directed 
to prepare three pamphlets fer the press: first, a panqMet, 
showing the actual condttioii of the sdMol kads; seeond, a 
bill proposing a system of law, reguhtting eonunon sdioolsf and 
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thirdly, m ezplaaatory one, of the school systera to be pro- 
posed. 

The chairman was directed to collect all the school systemsi, 
in use, in all the states; and to consult, by letter, or otherwise, 
all our most distinguished statesmen, scholars, teachers and 
jurists, on this matter. In pursuance of this order, he opened 
a correspondence with not a few such men, in all the old, and 
many of the new states. This correspondence occupied near- 
ly all his time, during the three following months of Septem- 
ber, October, and November, until early in December 1822, 
the board again assembled at Columbus. During all this 
time, not, a dollar had been advanced by the state, to this 
board, nor was there a dollar in the state treasury to spare for 
any object. 

Two of the commissioners, had been elected members of the 
general assembly, to wit: Ephraim Cutler and Josiah Barber. 
The other three, Messrs. Atwater, Collins and Hoge devoted 
up their whole time to this service. Occupying a room, in a 
public house, it became a'centre of attraction, for all the lev- 
ers of learning, who visited the seat of government, during 
that session of the state legislature. In this legislature, were 
many influential men who were opposed to a school system; 
to a sale of the school lands; and, to internal improvements. 
Calling occasionally, at the commissioners^ room, these ene- 
mies of all improvement, discovered the commissioners discuss- 
ing the merits of the different school systems, which they had 
collected. These opposers, as it now appears, with the inten- 
tion of swindling the commissioners out of what would be justly 
due to them for their expenditures of time and money, request- 
ed the chairman to let them see what the postage on his offi- 
cial correspondence amounted to, and they would pay it. 
This being acceded to, and that being found to be seventy dol- 
lars, these legislators so framed a report, In the senate that it 
would appear, that all the services had been finished and paid 
for, nine weeks before the commissioners concluded their 
session ! ! ! 

The board proceeded in their labors, day after day, and 
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week aftet week, and prepared lor the press and printed, the 
three pamphlets aforesaid, at the expense of printing and pa- 
per, paid f<Nr by the chairman, and nerer folly remunerated to 
this day, by the state! Fifteen hundred copies of each, or 
four thousand five hundred copies, after an absence from 
home on that business, of eighty-two days were printed, 
and done up in handsome covers. They were circulated 
over the whole state in the spring, summer and autumn 
of 1823. 

On the assembling of the legislature in December, as soon 
as that body were properly organized the report of the com- 
missioners was presented to the general asembly which they 
accepted, thanking^ but not paying any thing for their labors and 
expenditures. This session had a majority in both houses, op- 
posed to the school system and the sale of the school lands, and 
all that was done by them, was to quarrel about these subjects. 
They finally broke up in a row and went home. During the 
next summer and autumn, the contest about the sale of the 
school lands, the school system, the canal, and an equitable 
mode of taxation, was warm and animated, but the friends of 
all these measures, triumphed over all opposition, at the polls 
in the October election of 1824. Large majorities were elec. 
ted in both houses, friendly to these highly beneficial meas- 
ures. These measures were carried through the general assem- 
bly, and the greatest revolution, politically, was effected that 
our history ofiers to the reader. That legislature was the 
ablest in point of talents and mora! worth that we ever had 
in the state. 

They gave us a system of education for common schools; 
changed the mode of taxation; created a board of fund com- 
missioners who were authorized to issue stock and borrow mo- 
ney on it, wherewith to make our canals. They passed many 
other wise, miurally healthful and useful acts. These measures 
efiecfted more for us than all otliers, ever originating with the 
people,* and Carried out into execution by the legislature. 

Our domestic policy thus established, has never varied since 
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ttMit tixney and this new state has as fixed a policy as any oth- 
er state ilk the Union. 

FRSPAXATOSY XXASURSS UADING TO THS OHIO CANAU, BB- 
OUN JITLY 4th, 1825. COianNCBXSNT OP TBB CANALS, AND 
OOyERNOR CLINTON^S VISIT TO OHIO. 

Bat we are anticipating a great era in our civil history. 
As we have stated already, great e£S>rts had heen made by 
our writers to produce a total change in our civil pdicy. Not 
less than seventy writers for our newspapers, had urged the 
necessity on the people, of having a good system of education 
introduced into our common schools ^ of changing the mode of 
taxation, into an equitable, honest and just one; of opening 
and rendering permanent a navigable water communication 
between lake Erie and the Ohio river. There was a perfect 
coincidence of views between the friends of these three great 
measures. The tide of public opinion began to move in the 
direction favorable to all these improvements. 

There had been an act of the general assembly already 
passed some two years or more, before this time, relating to 
the subject of a canal. Private individuals had endeavored to 
get a charter for a company to make such a canal, but all 
had failed. In October, 1821, Micajah T. Williahs of Gin* 
cinnati, had been reelected by the people of the county of 
Hamilton, to a seat in the house of representatives. Imme- 
diately at the commencement of the session of the legislature 
in December, Mr. Williams, began to sound the minds of mem- 
bers on the subject of a canal. At an early day, December 
6th 1821, be laid a resolution on the clerk^s table for appoint- 
ing a committee of five members to take into consideration so 
much of the governor's message as related to the subject of 
canals. The resolution passed, and Messrs. Williams, Howe, 
Thomas Worthington, W. H. Moore and Jc^n Shelj^y, were 
appointed <Mithe committee. 

Within fifteen minutes after the passage of this resolution. 
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Itfr. Atwater, a member from Pickaway county, laid on the ta- 
ble a resolution for appointing a committee of five members 
on schools and school lands, which resolution also passed, and 
a committee was appointed accordingly. This fact is brought 
forward here, to show the entire harmony between those who 
were endeavoring to bring about the great revolution in our 
civil policy, which has succeeded the wretched state of things 
before the canal, schod and equitable mode of taxation, sys- 
tems, were introduced among us. 

Mr. Williams and his committee, of whom he was the soul, 
attended strictly to their duty. They had considerable diffi- 
culty from various sources to contend with, but by address, 
care, prudence and discretion, he and his committee overcame 
all opposition. (Xi the third day of January, 1822, he presen- 
ted to the house an able and elaborate report recommending 
the passage of a law, authorizing an examination into the prac- 
ticability of connecting lake Erie with the Ohio river, by a 
canal. He introduced a bill immediately afrer his report was 
read, which embraced the views which his report recommended. 

To this bill, in all its stages on its passage through the house, 
there was a steady hostility kept up by about thirteen mem- 
bers, whose names will forever stand on the journal of that 
house, in large capitals. We name them not. On Monday 
January 21st 1822, Mr. Williams^s bill passed the house on its 
third reading. And it became a law, on its engrossment and 
third reading in the senate on the 3l8t of January 1822. On 
the same day, and hour, the joint resolution for appointing 
seven cominissi(Hiers of schools and school lands passed the 
senate. The same messenger from the senate to the house 
announced the final passage of both in the senate, in the same 
message. 

Thus it appears that both these measures onginated in the 
house of representatives on the 6th day of December, and 
that both became laws on the 31st of January thereafter; they 
originated within fifteen minutes of each other, and they pass- 
ed in(!b laws simultaneously. 

By the passage of the act, for that purpose, a certain num- 
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ber of commissioners were appointed, whose duty it was to em- 
ploy an engineer to examine the country and report on the 
practicability of making a canal from lake Erie to the Ohio 
river. Those commiesioners employed the Honorable James 
Geddes of Onondaga county, New Ywk, as an engineer, who 
arrived at Columbus, the seat of government, in the month 
of June 1822. He had abready entered on his arduous labors. 

On his way he had examined the Cuyahoga summit. In 
the spring, summer and autumn of 1622, Mr. Geddes exam- 
ined the country for a canal a distance in length amounting to 
nine hundred miles. Our engineers, Samuel Forrer and oth- 
ers, leveled eight hundred miles with one instrument. AD 
this was done in less than eight months. 

The commissioners themselves assisted in the examination, 
and devoted nearly all their time to this service. These 
commissioners continued the examination of the different ca- 
nal routes during the whole seascm, for such works, in the 
years 1823-4, and finally, early in the year 1825, determin- 
ed, on the route commencing at Cleveland and ending at 
Portsmovth on the Ohio river. They also determined on mak- 
ing a canal from Cincinnati (o Dayton, on the Great ACami 
river. In the mean time a board of canal fund commissioners 
had been created by law, and a stock had been created, and 
these ftiiid commissioners had borrowed money in New York 
city sufficient to begin the excavation of the canals, and 
carry on the work the first year. All this being done, and 
having also appointed David S. Bates Esquire, of Rochester 
New York, chief engineer, and as many assistants as necessa- 
ry; in fine, every other preparation being made, the canal 
commissioners, and all our constituted authorities— our whole 
people indeed, invited DbWitt Clinton, governor of New 
York to be present at the commencement of making our 
canals. 

84 W 
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DBWITT CLUVTON^S VISIT TO OHIO. 

GoverBor Clinton, attended by his aids, colonel Jones and 
colonel Reed, colonel Solomon Van Renselaer of Albany, who 
had traversed the state when a wilderness, as an officer un- 
der general Wa3me; Messrs. Rathbone and Lord, who had 
loaned us the money with which to commence the canal, and 
judge Conkling, United States district judge, of the state of 
New York, started from Albany, New York, and landed at 
Cleveland Ohio, in June 1825. They arrived at Newark 
near the Licking summit, on the third day of July on a beau- 
tiful afternoon. Here were assembled to meet, welcome and 
receive these distinguished friends of Ohio, the governor of 
Ohio, Jebsxiah Morrow, the good, able and patriotic chief 
magistrate of a state which he had long faithfully served in 
many high trusts; our secretary of state; the state auditor; 
the treasurer; all our members of congress; nearly ail our 
members of the legislature ; the military to a great number 
of all arms, dressed in their best attire, with all their arms. 
And there were present also nearly all those who had so long 
and 80 faithfully written, printed and published so mnch on 
the subject of a canal. The whole number amounted to ma- 
ny thousands. 

As soon as governor Clinton^s carriage appeared on the 
public square, all these thousands rent the air with their loud 
huzzas of welcome, to DbWitt Cunton, " the father of in- 
ternal improvements.^ Four companies of artillery fired one 
hundred guns, in honor of the staters guest. Of this great as. 
semblage, many of them were personally known to governor 
Clinton, and all of them were his personal friends, with many 
of whom he had all along corresponded on the subject which 
had brought them together. The meeting of so many old 
friends on an occasion so dear to all their hearts, was deep- 
ly afiecting to all present. 

On the 4th day of July 1825, forty-nine years after the dec- 
laration of independence, this great work of connecting lake 
Erie with the Ohio river, by a navigable canal, was commen- 
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cedy by the sons of those who achieved the iadependence of 
their country. With the citizens of Ohio, this day will be 
forever held doubly sacred. 

The day was as (air as heart could desire, and the summit 
where the first shovel full of earth -was to be excavated, was 
three miles or more westwardly of Newark. The underbrush 
was cleared off from an acre or more in the woods, near the 
summit, where under many wide spreading beech trees, tables 
and seats were placed for the assemblage to dine. Got- 
Lnn Stkinman of Lancaster, made these preparations and 
furnished a dinner for all this large company. 

At an early hour in the morning of the 4 th, the whole as- 
semblage moved firom Newark, on to the ground which had been 
prepared for them. Governor Clinton, governor Morrow, and 
the state officers went to the ground on the summit, and ex- 
cavated each a few shovel fulls of earth. After this ceremony 
was performed, these officers retired to a rude platform, un. 
der a shade, where, being seated, Thomas Ewing Esquire, our 
late United States senator, delivered an address on the occa* 
8ton, to the people and to governor Clinton. This address was 
replied to by governor Clinton, who was repeatedly interrup- 
ted by the loud huzzas of the thousands there assembled. As 
soon as his address was finished, one burst of universal ap- 
plause from all present, followed it. One hundred guns uAd 
the world that the canal was begun. At these demonstra- 
tions of respect and gratitude, spontaneously given, governor 
Clinton wept. Surrounded as he always had been, by the poli- 
ticians of his own state, such tokens had never before been 
tendered him. They overcame his feelings for a moment, 
and he shed tears. This was a foretaste of the applause which 
posterity will certainly forever bestow on his gigantic labors 
for their benefit. So long as the Hudson, Erie and Ohio are 
connected by canals, so long will bis memory be blessed. 

The addresses having been delivered, the company sat down 
to dine in the shade of wide spreading beeches. The Gov- 
ernors of Ohio and New York occupied the highest places ^t 
the table, and the state officers of both states sat next to them. 
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Toasts were drank, in honor of the day, and of the partieolar 
occasion, which had called this vast assemblage, together, but 
when governor Clinton^s health was drank, all the guns were 
fired, and the small arms also. In addition to the hundred guns 
baax the cannon, and all the small arms, the air was rent, by 
thousands of voices, huziaing for the staters guest. 

On the 5th of July, Governor Clinton was escorted to Lan- 
caster, where he tarried over night. On the next day, he and 
a great concourse who followed and accompanied him, went to 
Columbus, the seat of the state government. Here, on the 
next day, in the capitol, in the presence of all the state officers 
and of a large assemblage of both sexes, governor Morrow 
delivered an address to governor Clinton, which the latter an- 
swered in an appropriate and eloquent mannen A public dinner 
ended the proceedings of the day. Escorted firom Columbus, to 
Springfield, by a large number of gentlemen, either in carriages 
or on horse back, governor Clinton was received by the peo- 
ple of the town last named as he had been, by those of Colum- 
bus. The Governor of New York was addressd by Chaslbb 
AiiTHOiiY Esquire, in behalf of the citizens of Springfield. On 
the next day after partaking of a public dinner, the two Gov- 
ernors and their escort, moved forward twenty-five miles to 
Dayton. Here on the next day, surrounded by a vast crowd 
of citizens, governor Clinton was addressed in behalf (^ the citi- 
zens assembled, by the Honorable Joseph H. Ckanb, a member 
of congress. There was a public dinner here, after the address 
and its answer. On the next day, the two Governors went to 
Hamilton. Here were an address by the people^ s member of 
congress John Wood Esquire, and a public dinner, given by the 
citizens. From Hamilton, the cavalcade moved forward to 
the city of Cincinnati. Here a dinner had been gotten up for 
Hbnbt Cla7 of Kentucky. This the govem<»rs of Ohio and 
New York attended as invited guests. 

At the period of which we are speaking, there was no canal 
around the falls of the Ohio, and there wore two parties, near 
diose rapids, or one party on each side of the river, in fiivor 
of their own side of the (Hik>, for a canal along it, tooveroomo 
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the rapids, called the << Falls.^ We have said there were par- 
ties, and we might have added two chartered coiiq>anie8, one 
by Kentucky and the other by Indiana, were disputing about 
which side of the river, was best adapted to a canal. These 
companies, deputed agents, who strongly insisted on governor 
Clinton^s visiting the Falls and settling the dispute about the 
best location for this canal. T^Q this invitation, Clinton yielded 
and assented to visit Louisville, by water, in company with gov- 
ernor Morrow. The latter appointing general Schenk, Joseph 8. 
Benham Esquire and Robert T. Lytle Esquire his aidsde camp, 
he accompanied governor Clinton to the Falls. Here after a 
patient and careful examination of the ground on both sides of 
the river, Clinton gave his decided preference to the Louisville 
side of the Ohio. To this decision all parties in the end assent- 
ed, and on that side, since then, a canal has been made. 

From LousiviUe, the Govemcvs ascended the <%io river to 
Cincinnati where, by the appointment of that city, in the first 
Presbyterian church, Joseph S. Bmiham Esquire, in a house 
overflowing with citizens, delivered an address to governor Clin- 
ton. This address and its answer by Clinton were admired 
for their classical eloquence, pure patriottam, and their heart 
starring effect, on all who heard them. A most splendid pub- 
lic dinner, was next offered by the city and partaken of; by the 
state's guest. 

From this city the governors went tp Middletown, on the 
Great Miami, where amidst a vast concourse of pedple, the 
Miami canal was commenced by the Governors. An address 
to governor Clinton and to the oitizea*i was delivered by Josara 
H. Ckaks Esquire. And there was a public dinner, at Mid* 
dletown. 

Governor Clinton was escorted from the Miami country to 
the Scioto river, at Chillicothe, thence passing through Cir- 
cleville, Lancaster, Somerset, Zanesville, Cambridge and 
other towns eastwardly; he vbited Pittsburgh, where he was 
received in Pennsylvania, with distinguished attention. In addi- 
tion to all other tokens of respect, which that city tendered to 

him, a large and beautiful steamer was launched in his presence^. 

w* 
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named DeWitt CLurroN; adoraed with his bust, a most per- 
fect hkenesB of the Governor of New York. He then passed 
rapidly across Pennsylvania and New Jersey to New York city. 
During all the time, while Mr. Clinton was in this state, 
from the first moment he touched our soil, at Cleveland, until 
he lefl the state, neither he nor his aids, ever paid a single 
cent, for whatever they needed. They were every where 
treated as Ohio^s invited guests. From one shire town to ano- 
ther, Clinton was attended by all its county officers, and the 
most distinguished citizens of each county, to its line; where 
the governor was received by a similar escort, from the ad- 
joining county, and, by them conducted to the next city or 
town. In this manner, he passed across the state. As soon 
as he appeared in sight of any town, the bolls of all its 
churches and public buildings rang their merriest peals; the 
cannon roared its hundred guns, and a vast crowd of citizens 
huzzaed, ^ Welcome, welcome to the Father of Internal Im- 
provements P 

The grave and the gay, the man of grey hairs and the 
ruddy-faced youth; matrons and maidens, and even lisping 
infants, joined to tell his worth, and on his virtues dwell ; to kail 
his approach and welcome his arrival. Every street, where 
he passed, was thronged with multitudes, and the windows were 
filled with the beautiful ladies of Ohio waving their snowy white 
handkerohiefe, and casting flowers on the pavement where he 
>vas to pass on it. Every town where he went, gave him a 
public dinner. 

He, on his part, visited all the public institutions, wherever 
he went. He visited also every family with which ho was 
personally acquainted, and these were many. To all who ap- 
proached him, he was kind and conciliating. Even the children 
went, in crowds to see him, with whom he shook hands, and not 
unfrequently addressed them. They all knew his history; that 
he had always been Ohio^s friend, and had now come on a visit 
to see us and our country, from motives of kindness towards us. 
The moral effect, of this visit, on the citizens of this state, 
was great, and that effect and its consequences, on the pros- 
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perity of our people, have induced us to detail circumstances, 
otherwise not worthy of a place in our work. Our citizens were 
apprehensive, that is many of them, that the state was not 
able to make our canals, without involving us in a debt, which 
would forever oppress us. To all such persons, Mr. Clinton, 
stated, Chat the money could be borrowed for six per cent inter- 
est, or even less, on a credit, until the canals would pay for 
themselves. 

He farther stated it as his opinion, '^that when our canals were 
made, even if they had cost five millions of dollars, they would 
be worth three times that sum; that the increased price of our 
productions, in twenty years would be worth five millions of 
dollars; that the money saved on the transportation of goods, 
to our people, during the same period, would be five millions 
of dollars, and that the canals would finally by their toils, re- 
fund their entire cost, principal and interest.^' These state- 
ments, coming from such a source, satisfied the minds of thous- 
ands, who were doubtless opposed originally, to our canals. 
And there were many who lived quite distant from the canal 
routes, and felt fearful, that they would be called on to pay 
heavy taxes for what would never benefit themselves. To such 
he said, '<that the general prosperity would reach them, and that 
the contemplated canals would make others, in almost endlesa 
progression. That our canals would be bonds of union, bind- 
ing the states together.^ And he called on all our people, ^^to 
•elevate their views, to that period, when Ohio, firom her very 
position, in the nation ; from her soil, more fertile than any 
other; firom her mild and genial climate; and finally, from our 
very constitution, which forever excludes slavery, and the enter- 
prise and energy of our people, such as no other people ever 
possessed f^ from these considerations he argued and convinced, 
^ur whole people, that our canals should then be prosecuted to 
completion. 

DbWitt Cltvton, in his person, was large and robust, and, 
take him all in all, was the best looking man, that this nation 
ever produced. For our people to behold such a man, standing 
before them; a man, who in despite of a constant opposition to 
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him, firom men, however contemptible in themselves,, yet men 
who carried along with them the rabble of New York, under 
the name of republicanism; to see such a man standing among 
us, after he had triumphed over all opposition, at home, and 
had CDme here, to see the commencement of our canals, and to 
encourage our people in their undertaking, was ezbilirating to 
^ the minds a[ our citizens; Its moral effect was greater, and 
possibly of more importance than is now generally supposed. 

Had the Governor lived, until our Ohio and Erie canal had 
been finished, arrangements would have been made^ to an- 
nounce the completion in the city of New York, as soon as sound 
couM carry the news there, from Portsmouth, on the Ohio river. 
This was to have been done by placing cannon so near each 
other, all they way from place to place that the sound of each 
gun, would be heard by those who were stationed at the next 
gun. Governor Clinton^s death frustrated the design, inasmuch 
as the state of New York, then fell under the dominion of her 
own, and our worst political enemies. 

Mr. Clinton's labors have been so beneficial to this state, 
that his history belongs to ours. No sooner was his death an- 
nounced in the capitol of New Yorky the legisUture being 
then in session, than one of his worst enemies, then a member 
of assen^ly, from Albany, perhaps, seized that very moBKnt, 
to introduce reeolutioos into the house, expressive of a sorrow 
for the event, which he certainly did not feel. He next intro- 
duced a bill finr the relief of Mr. Clinton's family, granting, by 
the great and wealthy state of New York, the pitiful sumof ten 
thousand dollars! The bill passed into a law, the money was 
invested in the stock of insurance companies, in the dty of 
New York. By the great fire in that city, the companies fail- 
ed, and the family were lefl without a dollar in the world. 

When the news of Mr. Clinton's death reached Washington, 
congress was in session, and the members from New York^ 
had a meeting on that occasion, at which general Stephen 
Van Renselaer presided. The principal speaker at that meet- 
ing, had a seat in the United States senate. Among other 
things brought forward by this speaker^ for the purposr of de» 
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grading tbe osbat han who was dead, was a remark, that the 
speaker ^ahnost envied Mr. Clinton his grave P Had any 
other person accused the speaker of being actuated by such 
nmlice, the accusation would not have been generally believed 
to be true. But what adds to the poignancy of our feelings, 
is the fi&ct, that the body of lir. Clinton lies uncovered in an 
old vault; his coffin is so decayed that it has &llen down« and 
has left the body uneovered and exposed to view ! so that the 
envy of the speaker, is now appeased or ought to be; his wish 
in that respect, having been gratified. 
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THSB PERIOD EXTENDS FROM JULY 4tR, 1825,infTIL 1837. 

The original intention of the legislature which passed the 
act of February 4th 1825, was to make the Ohio and Erie ca- 
nal, extending from hike Erie to the Ohio river, and the south- 
ern end of Miami and Maumee canal, from Cincinnati to Day- 
ton. And provided congress made provisions for assisting us 
in ccmtinuing the last named canal to lake Erie, running al- 
most wholly through United States lands, our legislature in- 
tended in such case to complete that canal to lake Erie, as 
they now are doing. 

The Ohio and Erie canal could scarcely be said to have 
been completed until 1831-2, nor the ACami and Maumee ca- 
nal from the Ohio river to Dayton until the locks at Cincinnati 
were finished in 1834. 

The commissioners named in the act of January 31st 1822, 
were Benjamin Tappan, Alfred Kelley, Thomas Worthington, 
Ethan A. Brown, Jeremiah Morrow, Isaac Minor and Ebene- 
zer Buckingham junior. This board appointed the acting 
commissioners, engineers, dsc. Jeremiah Morrow having been 
elected governor of the state, resigned his office of commis- 
sioner; and in February 1823, Micajah T. Williams was ap- 
pointed in his place. After the canals were fairly under way 
Messrs. Kelley and Williams were appointed acting commis- 
sioners, under whose superintendence these canals were con- 
structed. 
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CAKALB. 

The total disborsements on canals up to December Ist, 1632, 
amounted to five millions one hundred and sixty-three thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-five dollars and twenty-four cents. 
Hie aggregate length of navigable canals constructed and 
owned by the state at that time, amounted to four hundred 
miles, comprising one hundred and eighty-four lift locks over- 
coming a total amount of ascent and descent of one thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven feet; nine guard locks; twenty, 
two aqueducts; two hundred and fourteen culverts; one hun- 
dred and eighty-two of which are of stone masonry, sixty of 
wood; nine dams for crossing streams, and twelve feeder 
dams. The main trunks of the Ohio and Miami canals have 
each a minimum breadth of forty feet at the water line, and 
twenty-six feet at bottom with four feet depth of water. 
A large proportion of both, particularly of the Ohio canal, is 
of much larger dimensions, having a breadth at the water line 
varying from sixty to one hundred feet, and a depth of from five 
to twelve feet. In many places, it even exceeds, for considera- 
ble distances, these dimensions, both in breadth and depth* 
it has been a standing rule in the construction of the ca* 
nals, to increase their dimensions beyond the minimum, in ail 
places where it could be done without materially enhancing 
the cost. 

The walls of the locks are of solid stone masonry, resting 
on floors composed of timbers laid crosswise of the pit, cover- 
ed with planks three inches in thickness, both in the cham- 
bers and under the walls, and between the walls with an ad- 
ditional floor of two inch plank well joined, and secured with 
spikes to the timbers on which they rest. 

The face of the walls are of cut stone, laid in regular 
range work, and in lime mortar, the whole wall grouted with 
the same material. The breadth of the locks is fifteen feet 
between the walls, and the length of the chambers, being the 
space between the upper and lower gates, ninety feet— ad- 
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mitting boats seventy-eight feet in lengthy and fourteen feet 
ten inches in breadth, to pass fireely through. 

Aqueducts are constructed with wooden trunks, supfiorted 
by piers of stone masonry, which, on the Ohio canal, with the 
exception of two small structures in the Cuyahoga valley, is 
of the same character as that used in the locks. The mafloo- 
ry of the others is of uncut, or hammer dresssed stone. 

The stone culverts on the Ohio canal, with the exception of 
a few of a small class, erected soon after the commencement 
of the work, are composed of arches, fimned of stone, cut in reg- 
ular segments, and laid in range work, with wing and parapet 
walls of cut stone. Those on the Miami canal. And a few on 
the Ohio canal, are composed of rough or uncut stone. 

Wood culverts are used f(» land drains, and to pass small 
spring runs under the canal, in situations where they will al- 
ways be kept under water, so as not to be liaUe lo decay. 

Large aqueducts and culverts, as well as dams, are found* 
ed on piles, except where rock or other secure foundations 
could be had. 

Where it has been found necessary to ereet locks, in sitaa- 
tions where the earth at the bottom of the pit was composed 
of light alluvion, mud, or quicksand, bearing piles have in 
some instances been used to form a secure and firm fiiundar 
tion. But mature reflection, confirmed by numerous eiperi- 
ments, has produced the conviction that a more secure, as well 
as more cheap foundation can be obtained by excavating the 
pit to on extra depth, and covering it with a stratum of coarse 
gravel of from one to two feet in thickness, wrou^t mto 
puddle, in which the floor timbers are to be imbedded. This 
plan has therefore, in most instances, been adopted. 

The Ohio and Erie canal, extending from the Ohio river at 
Portsmouth, to Cleveland on lake Erie, was finished in 1831-^ 
It is three hundred and nine miles long. 

This main canal has many other canals connected with it. 
The side cut, leading from Lodcbum to Cohunbus is eleven 
miles in length. Ascending the main canal to CanoltoQ, a side 
cut canal, now finished to Lancaster, is making to the fiills of 
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Hocking, and will be extended to Athens, and even to the Ohio 
river, perhaps, if practicable. This canal will be from seventy 
to one hundred miles in length. 

In Licking county is a canal made, from the main trunk to 
Granville. Still ascending to* Dresden where we find the 
main canal is connected with the Muskingum river, by a dam 
and lock. By a series of dams, short canals and locks, along 
the last mentioned river, now in a state of forwardness as to 
completion, this water communication will be finished to the 
Ohio, At the mouth of the Muskingum at Marietta. 

The next canal, connected whh the main one^ as we ascend 
it, is the Walhonding canal, at fioscoe. This is making 
now, that is, abdut thirty miles of it, are soon to be finished. 
Ascending to Bolivar, in Tuscarawas county, (three miles or 
more from Zoar,) at the mouth of Sandy creek, a canal is 
making and will be finished, one hundred miles* kmg. This 
canal connects Bolivar with the town of Beaver, on the Ohio riv- 
er, thirty miles below Pittsburgh. Starting from near Beaver, 
another canal is rapidly making to intersect the main canal at or 
near Akron. The former passes by New Lisbon, the latter, l)y 
Warren, in Trumbull county. These last named canals are 
about equal in length and in their cost.. Their length is one 
hundred mil^s, each, and their cost, one million of dollars each, 
or upwards. Though owned by private companies, in part, 
now, the state will soon be the sole owner of them. 

THB KIAMI Aim ICAUMBB CANAL, 

Extends from Cincinnati to Piqua, passing Middletown, 
Dayton ^. It is now finished the distance of one hundred •. 
miles and is rapidly extending northwards towards lake £rie. 
It is navigated about one hundred miles. Thirty miles of t|iis 
canal extending from Piqua towards lake Erie, are now mak<» 
ing, and an equal or greater distance, is extending from the 
mouth of Maumee bay at the lake, up the Maumee river. 
This canal will, when completed, be the longest one in this 
state. Where it touches the eastern line of Indiana, it will be 

X 
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connected with the great Wabash canal, extending to Evan»- 
ville on the Ohio met. 

The importance of this canal, passing through the Miami 
and Wabash valleys, down the Bdaumee valley to Manhattan, 
on lake Erie, is apparent to any one who looks at the maps of 
Ohio and Indiana. That branoh of it, which passes ak>ng the 
Wabash river, will do a vast deal of business for Indiana and Illi- 
nois states. It passes through the richest soil of both states* 
Our branchof this canal, passes through the Miami valley, the 
best cultivated portion of Ohio. The northern end of it, from 
lake Erie to Indiana line, will be sixty feet wide, six feet deep, 
with a double set of k)cks, so as to admit lake vessels, up into 
the heart of the country. Ohio has in possession, either in land 
or Bioney> ample funds to complete this i^lendid canal. The 
amount of tonnage carried on it will, one day, be great, and 
exceed, perhaps, that carried on any other, in the western 
states. Side cut canals auxiliary to this, will be numerous, 
though but one is now making from the main trunk to Leba- 
non. 

Other canals, from the Ohio and Erie canal are in content 
plation and will finally be made, connecting lake Erie with 
it. One from Sandusky city to Lockbum; another from the 
mouthof Black river to connect the main canal with it, and sev- 
eral others. 

To make all these additions, we have on hand two millions 
and a half of dollars; we have a small tax, annually levied oo 
all the personal and real estate of Ohio, we have the industry, 
the enterprise, energy, and wealth of individuals, the canal 
tolls and the credit of this state. 

We had forgotten a canal now making from Cincinnati up 
White water into Indiana. This canal will throw into the 
Ohio river at an important point, the productions of the richest 
part of our neighboring state. It will be of great value to Cin- 
cinnati, and invaluable to a portion of Indiana. It is called^ 
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THB CIKCniNATI AHD WHITS WATMtL OAXTAL. 

It is estimated to coAt, four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Its length is twenty ^ve miles, and connects with the White 
water canal of Indiana at the state line, half a mile south of 
the town of Harrison. It passes down the east side of the White 
water river to near its mouth, thence crossing the Miami river 
a little above the town of Gloves, it enters the Ohio valley 
through a deep cut at North Bend of one fourth of a mile in 
length, thence along the the bank of the Ohio river, to Cin- 
cinnati. 

BOADS, 

The Cumberland rood, extending west from Bridgeport, oppos- 
ite Wheeling, is making by the United States. It will, when 
completed, reach all the capitals of Ohio^ Indiana and Illinois, and 
strike the Mississippi river, either at Alton, or, opposite St. 
Louis, in Missouri. This road is completed from Bridgeport to 
fourteen miles west of Columbus. The labor now doing on it, 
is performing immediately east of Springfield. It ought to be 
finished, in this state, to Indiana line, within three years, or 
by 1840. As soon as any portion of it is finished, the state 
receives it from the general government, and places gates on 
it, and collects tolls, wherewith to keep it in repaur. 

RAIL BOADS. 

The first rail road made in this state, was finished in 1686 
by the people of Toledo, a town some two years old then, situ- 
ated near the mouth of M^umee bay. The road extends west* 
wardly into Michigan and is some thirty miles in length. 
There is a rail road, about to be made from Cincinnati, to 
Springfield. This road follows the Ohio river up to the Little 
Miami river, and there turns northwardly up its valley, toXe* 
nia, and passing the Yellow Springs, reaches Springfield. Its 
length must be about ninety miles. The state will own one 
half of the road, individuals and the city of Cincinnati, the 
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other half. This road will, no doubt, be extended to lake Erie, 
at Sandusky city, within a few short years. 

There is a rail road about to be made, from Painesville, to 
the Ohio river. There are many charters for other rail roads, 
which will never be made. So we fear, we might say (^sev- 
eral turnpikes, for want of enterprise and public spirit where 
they should be made by the people in their vicinity. 

TURNPIKE ROADS. 

The first one made in this state, extended from Warren io 
Trumbull county to lake Erie. 

Thoro is a clay turnpike from Ohio City, in the direction of 
Cokimbus, but, except in dry weather, we cannot praise it 
greatly. 

The same remarks apply to the road from Columbus to San- 
dusky city, one hundred and six miles in length. There is a 
charter for a turnpike, from Cincinnati to Zanesville, through 
ChilUoothe, Lancaster, dEC. There is a sort oi a road, from 
Sandusky to Penrysburgh. 

There is a turnpike in progress, actually making from Cincin- 
nati to Springfield, through Lebanon, Waynesville and Xenia. 
So far as it is finished it is an excellent road. 

There is another road from Cincinnati, akxig the Ohio river 
and up the Little Miami, twenty odd miles, completed in a 
substantial manner. 

There are t\vo other excellent roads from Cincinnati, extend- 
kig northwardly into the interior. 

All the canals, rail roads and turnpikes actually begun, will • 
be finished by 1843. And these canals and roads will have 
cost fifteen millions of dollars. We shall then have eight hun- 
dred miles of canals, and one thousand miles of rail roads, and 
turnpikes, including the Cumberland road. Tolls will be col- 
lected on all of them. On the Cumberland road, sufficient 
tolls mil be paid to keep it in repair. Some of the roads, will 
do more than that, but, the capital expended on roads, gener- 
ally, may )>e considered as gone forever. Few roadf will 
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«ver do more than k^ep themselves in repair. Canals will 
pay fop their construction, at some future day, roads never will 
oo It. We have neither the room, nor the wish to prove our 
proposition, but from information which we have received alL 
<^er the Union, as to roads, we are satisfied that our Ohio 
'^'^8 will never refund a cent of the capital, expended on 
them. 

If the Baltimore turnpike from Baltimore to Cumberland 
can do no more than keep itself in repair, no road in this state 
can OTen do that, without more travel than we have, and higher 
tolls than travelers will pay. The state has done wrong, to 
subscribe to the stock in our roads, until we had more money 
than we knew what to do with. However, it is doncy and can- 
not be undone. 

The Cumberland road must soon be made wider, to acCom* 
niodate the increased travel upon it^ Allowing the western 
country to contain now eight my lions c^ people, and that our 
increase be one million a year (a bw estimate) in 1850 there 
will be twenty-one millions in the country west of the moun- 
tains. These twenty-one millions will visit every year, (that 
is our business men) the eleven millions east oi the mountain?. 
And the ten or eleven millions in the east, will also travel 
westward more or less. No small portion oi all this travel 
will pass over our territory in Ohio. To accommodate all this 
traveling population, we must have more, wider and better 
roads and canals. In constructing them, we should have spot 
cial regard to the increase of travel and business to be done 
on them, even within a very few years. 

If our roads and canals are too narrow for our populatioa 
thirteen w"*** hence, how can they accommodate the traveler^ 
thenj ears hence, when nine new states will be and 

lust bo. *d into the Union, cin ibis side the Rocky moun* 

states be the la ripest states as to territory, ia 
nMeracv? This hint is intended for thosi 
, Mirtty. EliHlhii Mate, in 1850, will contaiii 
ons of people. Our roadft 

X* 
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and canals are scarcely sufficient for |fae people, wImm bosi* 
ness tmui be done on these ^eat highways of the satioD. 

We have said nothing of oar vastly increased amount of 
agricultnral products at that time, which will pass along these 
highways to a market; nor of the increased wants of the east- 
em people for the prime necessaries of Itfe, as their soil wears 
out, and fails to produce food enough for those who live on that 
sterile, narrow strip oi land, called the old thirteen states. 
Their food must eventually come from this western country, 
or from Europe ; probably from both, within a very few years to 
eome. Our board oi canal commissioners should elevate their 
views as they look throvgh the vista of futurity, and project 
all our public highwa3rs for fifty years' growth of the West. 

Should a war come with England again, these highways 
would save millions of dollars to the nation. 

Should a war happen between this nation and England six 
years hence, forty thousand volunteers could easily be raised 
in Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. After the troops fttnn Ken* 
tucky had reached the Ohio river, at the proper points, they 
and all their munitions of war, could be carried to lake Erie 
in ^e days. All their provisions, horses and cannon would be 
conveyed along these highways, free of toll. In this view 
our improvements are invaluable, not only to us, but to the 
whole nation. But no future Proctor will ever land en the 
soil of this state, and no army of ours will ever again suifor 
for food, for raiment, or ammunition, on the soil of Ohio. 

Should the south be invaded, our four hundred steamers 
in the West, would soon convey an overwhelming force to 
meet, nnd either conquer, or drive the enemy into the sea. 
The days o£ our infoncy in tho West are passed away, and 
gone forever. Our youth is ripening into manhood, when the 
West will be the seat of an empire, such as the world does not 
contain now, either in nundtiers, wealth or power. The re- 
verse of our now situation in Ohio, must one day, be our lot. 
Now when New Hampshire, New Jersey, South Cardina and 
Georgia, have four secretaries at Washington,, and we, two m^ 
ferior clerks! 
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On the valley of the Mississippi, the sud of our prosperity 
has risen and will assuredly continue to ascend until he shines 
in all his meridian splendor. The seat of the last, the great- 
est, the most glorious, wealthy and powerful empire in the 
world, must be located in the Mississippi valley. The hand 
of time which will strike out of existence other empires, and 
sink them into oblivion, shall only roll up the curtain which 
hangs before them, and show the world all the splendors of 
this. We must have patience, and wait a short period, and 
^1hi»day of smdU diiigs^ shsjl be forgotten, or remembered 
only with pride and exultation at the then contrast. Let us 
elevate our views, discard all narrow ones, all low aimS| 
and prepare for the destiny which awaits as, as well as our 
posterity, forever. 

OOXMOlf ROAIMI AND RIGBWAVS. 

Many of these are very good during about eight months 
in the year. From Columbus to Chillicothe is such a road^ 
but it needs more bridges across the streams, and should be 
thrown up in the form of a turnpike, so that no water would 
Stand on it. The difiiculty of procuring stone to cover it, is 
a misfortune, which at present we cannot remedy. We have 
not in this region any good hard limestone near us. Jn this 
respect the Miami country enjoys a privilege wfafdh we do not 
possess. Our country is alluvial and all the stone we have 
fit for the purpose is in the beds of our streams brought to us 
fyxa near thmr head waters. These pebbles will one day be 
used by those who come after us. All our common roads are 
not what they should be, and what we hope they will be at a fu- 
ture day. Every man in the state is taxed annually, two days 
work on our roads. We have a small amount from the United 
States on the sales of their lands, and a tax onour property, in 
aid of our poll tax, appropriated yearly for road purposes. More 
labor is necessary to be beneficially expended on our roads. 
.The best common roads are now, perhaps, in New Connecticut. 
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Their roads in that part of Ohio are straight, and much labor 
is expended on them by the people. 

The United States ought to make a road from Lower Sanr 
dusky to Detroit. The one which they hare pretended. to 
make is of little value. 

The Black Swamp, should we have another war with our old 
enemy, in tiie first campaign, would tell congress what they had 
neglected to do. During this period of peace, is the time to 
make this road^ and unless all fonner experience is lost on the 
nation, appropriations will soon be made annually, to make 
this road what it should be, a permanent, good, substantial 
highway. The black swamp has already cost the nation a 
million of dollars^ besides many brave men who perished fiom 
the sickness which they caught by wading through it. Pitts- 
burgh and Greensburgh in Pennsylvania, and Petersburgh in 
Virginia, will long remember those who thus perished and were 
buried in this black swamp. Ohio lost in the same way, and 
in the same swamp,^ not a few of her best soldiers.. 



Our best ones and the greatest number of them,, ard on the 
national road. All of them aro good,, and some of them are 
e;ccellent. Across the Stillwater at Cambridge, the Muskin- 
gum at Zanesville, and the Scioto at Columbus, there are 
bridges which may vie with any others in the west. Across 
the Scioto at Circleville and Chillicothe, are excellent bridges, 
which the people in their vicinity have erected. At Daytoa 
and Hamilton are good bndges across the Great Miami. The 
best bridged stream in the state is the Great Beaver in New 
C<mnecticut. We need in the state, ten thousand additional 
bridges. We need wider and better roads and canals; such 
as will accommodate ten times as many travelers as now pass 
along them. 
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THE STATE OF LEARNING IN OHIO. 

One of our difficulties, which we must meet, is, and for 
thirty years to come, will bey the certainty of large numbers 
of immigrants, settling among us from all parts of Europe. 
These, when they arrive among us, are, and always will be, 
entirely ignorant of our institutions. Hiese are to be instruct- 
ed, and moulded into the mass of our people. Their children 
are to be educated. Thus far, whenever these foreigners have 
settled down in any town, they have made very good, peacea- 
ble and quiet citizens. Their children have, many of them, 
soon learned to read and speak our language. In Cincinnati 
where most pains have been taken to teach them, they have 
made very commendable progress in learning, for the time they 
have been at school. It is cheaper, for those who own proper- 
ty, to educate all the children of the state, than to punish 
them for the crimes, which they will commit, if left to grow 
up in ignorance and vice. In this view of the subject, if we 
rise no higher, in our motives, every man of property, will 
eheerfully bestow some of his time, as well as his money, on 
this subject, so desirable and praiae worthy. With a continual 
eye to this object, our legislature might soon have an income 
arising from stocks in our canals and roads, sufficient to edu- 
cate every child in the state. Let us hope that our means 
may keep pace with our wants. 

There ought to be a Board of Education, who should have 
the superintendence of all our colleges, academies and com- 
mon schools. This board should be selected without reference 
to any party in religion or politics; to be appointed by the 
governor, and not liable to be removed from office. The su- 
perintendence of such a board, would be extremely useful to 
dur colleges, in a variety of ways. Their visits to the several 
literary institutions, wouM produce an excellent effect on the 
teachers and scholars, and diffuse among the great mass of the 
people, a healthful, moral action. 

p As things now are, in this state, too many oi our litera- 
ry instituticms, seem to bo so many elements of sectariui 
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views, in religious loatters. This is not as it should be; or if 
so, then the state should set up institutions, not under any par- 
ticular sect of Christians, and foster only such as were found- 
ed on the broadest basis of Christianity, without any reference 
to any of the various sects, into which Christianity is divided, 
and subdivided. We would not exclude clergymen firom being 
instructors of youth, nor confine learning entirely to them. 

To be an instructor of yojth, requires as much, tact as it 
does to be a divine, a physician or a lawyer. And tho learn- 
ing it requires, to be ati instructor in our higher literary insti- 
tutions, is certainly m<ae than is requisite for one who would 
follow almost any other profession. 

At the present ti^, Cincinnati has within its corporate 
limits, more and better means of affording instruction, than 
any other place in this state. Its medical school may be said 
to be the only one, in the state, of the kind; and if any one 
seeks to acquire a thorough knowledge of the modem Ian* 
guages, Cincinnati possesses the amplest means of a&rding 
such instruction. 

And if any young man wishes to acquire a knowledge of 
any one of the learned professions, Cincinnati is certainly the 
best place oi obtaining it, in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
And if any one wishes to learn any mechanical art, Cincinnati 
is the very place to learn it. The field ia larger and better 
cultivated too, than any other, in Ohio, in which the arts 
grow and flourish. And this will necessarily continue to be 
the best place in the West, for a long time, in which to acquire 
knowledge. Perhaps wq might except femalQ instruction, to 
which Columbus, Dayton, Chillicothe, Zanesville and Circle- , 
ville, have paid great attention. 

The greatest difficulty in our way^ is not the want of per- 
sons competent to teach, but a want of discernment in parents 
to properly appreciate and reward competent instructors 
for their labor. So long as the business of An instructor, is 
not considered in its true light, as one of the highest, noblest, 
and most useful employments on earth; so long, too, as the 
compensation is very low, so long shall we labor under all the 
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disadvantages of our present depressed state of learning.. 
Thait our schools, of all sorts, should not be equal to those in 
the £a8tem states, whose, age, wealth and experience sur- 
pass ours, is not surprising. Ours is a new country, yet, and 
we haLVB not had the time, to mature our institutions, of all 
sorts. It BfBonds us some consolation, though, to see a gradual 
improvement, slow, indeed, but steadily, moving forward, to its 
uhiraate usefulness. And we must not despise the <^ day. of 
small things,^ but hope rather, that the pace will be quicken- 
ed, when the sun of science rises higher above the horizon. 
A board of edacation and funds at its coomiand, would be of 
iomiense value to us; and let us hope that the day is not fiir 
distant, when such a board may be created and fimds be set 
apart for its benificent uses. 

k has often been pressed upon individual members of the 
legislature, to introduce a bill, Ibr the purpose of organiziAg a 
board of education. It should form a piurt of the constitutioQ 
itself because, without education, no real good government 
can exist any where. Even monarchs have found it for their 
interest to have their subjects well educated. The kings of 
Bngliad, France and Prussia have done a great deal to pro- 
mote learning among their people, and they are still doing' 
much, in that way. All the inrotestant princes of Europe are* 
doing not a little, to promote education. We have done some* 
thing, in this state, but more needs doing, daily, by our rulers 
«nd by .our people, to instruct all our citizens, in all that is 
useful for them to know. With our increased numbers, mora 
statesmen will be needed to govern us; more lawyers, physi- 
cians and divines will be required, to maintain the rights of 
individuals; to heal the sick, and afford moral and religious 
instruction to our increased numbers of people. The present 
itatesmen and professional men, were educated mostly, in the 
East, where they were bom. These men, will not live always, 
nor is it probable that there will long be, an influx of educated 
young men from the East, into this state; such will soon begin 
to travel farther west before they settle down. We shall be 
compelled, very soon, to roly on our own resources, for profes- 
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sioDal men, and unless our colleges are equal to eastern opes, 
there will be a falling off, in learning at the bar, in the desk, 
and in the halls of legislation. As the state increases in num- 
bers and wealthy more, not Uas, learning will be required. 
It requires something more than a mere superficial education) 
to carry on the business g£ this great and growing commoo- 
wealth. We fear that one reason, why our western young 
men who attend our higher schools, .obtain no tnore education^ 
while actually at school, is owing to a want oi application to 
their studies, such as eastern colleges require. That youth 
should not have all the wisdom of age, is not surprising, but, 
that they should not feel willing to submit to hard study, to 
labor and diligence, would be their own and their country^s 
misfortune. They will soon take our places, and govern the 
country; if well, they will be benefited by it, and if not, they 
will suffer for it, not their fathers, who will be in their graves. 
The world will be theirs who take it, not by sloth, but by la> 
bor, toil, diligence, activity and vigcMXMis exertion. 

Let us hope that our sons and daughters may surpass, not 
fall behind their parents, in all that is manly, good and fair, 
so that in every age, Ohio will shine brighter and brighter, as 
a star of the first magnitude in the constellation of the Union. 
So DeWitt Clinton predicted in his speech in the United 
States senate, when we were admitted into the Union; and so 
may it be. 

CX)LLfiQ£S| ACADEMIES AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 

« KENTOir OOLLBOB 

Was founded chiefly through the instrumentality of Philan 
der Chase, D. D., L. L. D., the first bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in Ohio. 

It was first established as a theological seminary for the edu- 
cation of pious Voung men for the ministry in that church. 
Funds for this purpose were obtained in England in the year 
1834, and in the same year an act of inc(»p(«ation was grant* 
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ed by the legislature. A supplementary act was past the fd- 
lowing year, by which the institution obtained the power of 
conferring degrees in the arts and sciences under the name 
and style of the '< President and Professors of Eeny^m Col- 
lege.^ In the same year the c<mvention of the Diocese fixed 
tiie site of the college and seminary in Knox county, on a 
tract of eight thousand acres of land, purchased of William 
Hogg Esquire, of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, who generously 
abated some thousand dollars firom the price, in favor of the 
College. Upon these lands, under the laborious and active su- 
pervision of Bishop Chase, a village was immediately laid out, 
idiich received the name of Gambler, from Lord Gambler, ii 
distinguished benefiictor of the institution, in England. Valua- 
ble mills weie tKxm erected, and a college building of stone, 
on a magnificent plan, was partially completed. In 1831, 
however, the want oi funds caused a temporary suspension of 
the work. 

At the convention held in September of that year, Bishop 
Chase having resigned the presidency of the college, and the 
charge of the Diocese, Bishop McDvaine was elected his suc- 
cessor, but did not enter upon the duties of his office until 
the winter of 1832. His first object, was the procuring of 
means to relieve the pecuniary embarrassments of the insti- 
tution, and to enable it to complete its buildings. In this he 
was so far successful as to enable it to complete the college 
edifice, erect a large and commodious building for the use of 
the junior preparatory department, furnish dwelling houses for 
the professors, and put up several other valuable and neces- 
sary buildings. It still, however, feels the want of more ex- 
tensive accommodations for its students and officers. 

The institution is situated in Knox county, five miles Eaftt 
of Mount Vernon, being neariy in the centre of Ae State. 
It now owns, and has entirely under its control a tract of four 
thousand acres of very valuable land, in the centre of which 
the college is placed. Its location is elevated and beautiful, 
commanding a view of Vernon river, and its rich bottoms fi»r 
37 Y 
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several miles. The advantages, derived to the college ^om 
its poeitioQ in the centre of its own domain and having the 
exclusive control of its immediate vicinity, must be obvious to 
every one. The institution now embraces four departments : 
a theological and a collegiate department, and a senior and 
a junior preparatory department — the latter is called ^Milnor 
Hall.^ The course of study in the seminary and college, is 
essentially the same as that adopted in eastern institutions of 
the first rank. The senior preparatory department while aux- 
iliary to the college, is also conducted on the plan of a high 
school. Milnor Hall is intended for boys under the age of 
fifteen years, who board with their instructors, and lodge in 
the same building. The number of students has always been 
equal to the extent of the accommodations which could be 
furnished, and the prosperity of the institution is now greater 
than at any former period. It numbers in all its departments, 
two hundred and six students, and has fourteen profenors 
and instructors. 



Is located at Oxford in Butler county. We have already 
told the reader how it happened to be here located by the 
legislature. It is endowed by the township of land where it 
is placed. It has a president and professors, and, about one 
hundred and fifty students attend its sessions. In its numbers 
it stands next to Woodward college. We need further infoi^ 
mation concerning it. 

THB, OHIO VlflVBBBITT, 

Situated on the Ohio company^s grant at Athens, is endow- 
ed by two townships of land adjoining the institution. There 
are collegiate institutions at Marietta, Granville, New Athens, 
Hudson and Worthington. They languish for the want of 
funds to sustain them. 

At Cincinnati are several colleges; some of them well en- 
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dowed, and all of them well conducted. Of these we will re- 
mark, that the Laiob SsMiNARTy a presbyterian theological 
school is located on Walnut hill, near the city. Its officers 
are extremely well qualified for their stations, and PsniDXirr 
Bhbchbr and Psofibbob Stowb stand high in the public esti- 
mation. We regret our want of information, as to its library, 
fimds, number of students and other facts which we do not 
possess. 

THS WBBTBKN LITERAST I l fST I TPT E AND COLLBOB OF FBOFBB- 
SIOBAL TBACHBBS. 

Improvements in the modes of Instruction, is the object of 
this Institution, and for this purpose the members have endeav- 
ored to open a communication, with all similar associations, and 
also with such individuab of either sex as feel the importance 
of the subject to such a degree as would induce them to hold 
a correspondence, either to communicate or obtain information, 
<Hr for the general encouragement of so important an under- 
taking. 

A few years ago the teachers of Cincinnati organized a socie- 
ty for mutual improvements. Its first anniversary was cele- 
brated on the 20th of June 1831, at which time the Rev. B. 
H. Bishop, D. D. President of the Miami University, delivered 
an excellent address on the importance of demanding and 
encouraging faithful and well qualified teachers. This asso* 
ciation, however, not extending beyond the boundaries of the 
city, was necessarily restricted in its operations, and its bene- 
volent designs, even there, were almost entirely paralized by 
jealousies, local prejudices and conflicting interests. Under 
these discouragements some of its founders were for abandon- 
ing the objects altogether, believing it could never be rendered 
productive of any valuable results. But Mr. Albert Picket, sen- 
ior, a veteran in the profession of teaching, unwilling to abandon 
his object, devised a plan, which would not only sustain the 
■inking cause, but greatly augment its usefulness and req»ec- 
tab]lity« 
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He very wiBely eoncluded, that if a literary institutioa wete 
fonned which ihould be. coiapoeed of all the instractors of youdi 
and other firiends of education in the West, who ehoald annu* 
ally meet in convention, all the members would be apt to unite 
in the promotion of the ^reat object in view, while all local 
schemes and selfish policy would be rendered powerless or be 
fiurgotten. This idea he communicated to some of his friends, 
and as it received their hearty approval, circulars oi invitation 
were immediately sent, as far as information could be obtained, 
to all engaged in teaching, whether in colleges, academies or 
schoob, to meet in Cincinnati on Wednesday, October 3rd 1832. 
At which time, a respectable number convened. A resolution 
was passed for the establishment of the present College. A 
constitution was prepared and unanimously adopted. 

Thus commenced the western College of professional teach- 
ers; the most popular and useful literary institution in the wes- 
tern country, if not, in the Union, and which has abeady ac- 
complished wonders in the advancement of the cause of gene- 
ral education in the West. 

Should this Institution continue to flourish, the advantages 
to be derived from it, will at some future day, be great. It 
brings together the presidents and professors of our Colleges 
and Universities and the teachers of Academies and Primary 
Schools. They form a mutual acquaintance and learn to 
respect each others^ character, merit and usefulness. And the 
time will come, when there will exist between them, a mutual 
dependence, which will be productive of mutual benefits. The 
Colleges and Universities will then furnish efficient teachers 
ibr the Schools and Academies, and they in return, when effi- 
ciently taught, will furnish a great number of pupils for the Col- 
leges and Universities. In consequence of our young men being 
early initiated and established in regular habits of study and in 
the love of useful knowledge ; where there is now one pupil who 
wishes for the advantages of a collegiate education, there will 
then be many. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the subjects discuss- 
ed by the members of this institution, we select what follows^ 
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firomtUnrpablMhedworki. Wegmthenaaeeof.the^ntliQrs^ 
the subjects discussed^ and the time when delivered. 

Rer. B. P. Aydelott^ On intvoduciDg thei BHUq into tehools, 
1836. 

Professor Baseonu Philoaopt^ of letlen as a question of 
moml interest, 1882. 

Rev. L. Beeeher, D. I>. Importa^oo of making the business 
of teaching a profession, 1833. 

Prc^esaor Biggs. Domeatic eduQation, 1835^ 

Rev. B. H. BishK^y D. J>^ Sifficultias in ti^ government 
of Colleges^ 18S6. 

Professor ]%nuiG»d« Modem lai«uage» 1882. The kind 
of eduoatioD adapted to the West, 1883. 

Mr. Mann Butler, A. M. Qualifications df teachers, 1882. 

Rev. Alexander CamphelU Unioa of moral and intellectual 
culture, 1886. 

John D. Craig. On the superficial modes of teaching, 1836. 

Daniel Drake, M. D. Physical education, 1833. Philoso- 
phy of family school and college education, 1834. 

F. £. Go<Mard. History of mathematical science, 1832. 

Hon. T. S.(jffimke. Importance of rejecting the classics and 
mathematics from a general course of education, 1834. 

John P. Harrison. M. D. On popular education, 1836. 

Nathaniel Holly, A. M. Importance of preserving the inno- 
cence and purity of the infant mind, and uniting thei^with, a 
thorough and liberal education, 1832, On the necessity of uni- 
versal education, 1838. On the plan of study as proposed by x 
the Hon. T. S. Grimfce, 1885. On the best method of animating 
the community on the subject of general education, 1836. 

W. Hopwood, A. M, On the best method of teaching lan- 
guages, 1834. 

A. EiamoBt, A. M« On the study and nature of ancient 
languages, 1883. On the study of character, 1883. On the 
study of the classics, 1834, On fictitious reading, 1836. 

Samuel Lewis Esq. On common schools, 1835. On the 
causes of fluctuation in the common schools, the evHs and their 
remedies, 1836. y* 
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O. S. Lenard, Esquire. On arousiiig the public on edoeatioBy 
1886. 

E. D. Manafiekly Esquire. On the study of the natfaemttics, 
1834. On the qualifications of teachers 1886. 

Rev. W. H. McGufiey , A. M. The study of theBible on intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, 1834. Recq^rooal duties of 
parents and teachers, 1885. On conducting eiaminations iui 
schools. Academies dec. 1886. 

Rev. S. H. Montgomery. Importance of education, 1886. 

Mr. Thomas Bfaylin. Nature and objects of education, 1882. 

M. W. Morrison. On common schools, 1881. 

Mr. Robert Munibrt. Duty of parents and teachers, 1882. 

Professor Niles. On the number of pupils for one teacher, 
183!^. On the government of public literary institutions, 1884. 

Professor Nixon. Natural and moral influence of music, 1884» 

Rev. B. O. Peers. Intellectual education, particularly in its 
early stages, 1883. 

Albert Picket, Esquire. Objects of this institution, 1884.- 
General duties of teachers, 1835. Opening address, 1836. 

Professor Post. Expediency of studying the classics, 1884. 

Bishop Pureell. Philosophy of the human mind, 1836. 

Joseph Ray. Utility of cabinets of natural science, 1836. 

Professor Scott. Importance of a more practical educatioo, 
1835. 

Doctor Thomas Simm. Claims of Phrenology on teachers. 

Rev. E. Slack. Physical science in general, 1832. Appli- 
cation of principles to practice in physical science, 1834. Agri- 
culture as a branch of education, 1836. On fictitious reading, 
1836. 

Professor Stowe. Discipline of the intellectual power, 1833. 
Education of Immigrants, 1835. 

D. L. Talbott. Best method of teaching composition, 1835. 

Timothy Walker Esquire. Object of education in the United 
States, 1833. 

Rev. J. L. Wilson, D. D. Universal education, 1836. 

Milo G. Williams. Manual labor in schools, 1836. 
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nn MBMCAL COLLBOB OV OHIO, 

b the boet instittttion of the kind west of the AUegfaaniee. 
Its charter was originally procured by Dr. Daniel Drake on 
his sole application. Its funds, library, anatomical apparatus 
mnd buikKngs are respectable, and its number of students, one 
hundred or upwards. 

CmcnnuLn ooujkb has languished, but is now rising, un* 
der an able board of trustees, and under the supervision of 
William H. McGufiey D. D., its worthy and talented ptesident. 

woonwABD coLura or cntemifATi. 

The number of scholars in the Woodward college, is nearly 
two hundred. Its income from all sources amounts to four 
thousand two hundred and forty-eight dolhtrs annually. In 
seven years, the funds of this institution will produce from 
six to eight thousand dollars annually. It originated in the 
enlightened benevolence of William Woodward, of Cincinnati. 

His first grant of land for his endowment, was made on the 
Ist of November, 1826, to Samuel Lewis aad Osmond Cogs- 
well, perpetual Trustees. The site of the building was a sub- 
sequent donation by the same gentleman. It was first char- 
tered as "The Woodward Free Grammar School." This title 
was afterwards changed into that of " The Woodward High 
School," and with the alteration of the name, there was aUio 
a change in the character of the institution. The course of 
study was raised in consequence of the establishment of com- 
mon schools. These latter, while they supplied the place, 
filled by the former under its organization, as originally con- 
templated, seemed to call for an institution of a higher grade. 

As a high school, its course of study has been gradually ex- 
tended til! it embraces every subject usually taught in our 
colleges, besides the modem languages and book keeping as 
parts of a mercantile education. In the winter of 1835-6, 
the trustees applied to the legislature for collegiate powers; 
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which were acoordiogly granied undeir Ae tide of ^The* 
Woodward College of CincinDati.^ To this last step the* 
4)oard was induced hy several considerations. The city had 
become so large as to require such an institution, — ^the Wood- 
ward high school was o college in almost eveiy thing but the 
naroe,-«the public sentiawttt is decidedly in favor of dipJo^ 
mas; without the power of confering these, the advanoed stu- 
dents wodd oontinae to leave thw school fiir olbers having sach 
privileges,— -and to name no more, those whose drcumstances 
wooM not permit them to go okewhere, would be deprived of 
the advantages of graduation. For these reasons, we now 
have established ^ Hie Woodward College of Cincinnati.^ 

7VMie€i, 

Samuel Lewis/^ Esquire,. President; Osmond Cogswell^ 
Esquire, Secretary; John P. Foote, Bkquire; Oliver Lovell, 
Esquire; K P. Laagdon, Esquire. 

Rev. B. P. Aydetott, M. D., President and Professor of 
moral and political philosophy; Joseph Ray, M. D., Professor 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry; Mr. A. H, 
McGufiy,Tut(H> in languages; Rev. J. W. Hopkins, Principal 
of the preparatory department. 

Ths Ets hfttaMABYy under Dr. Drake, is a valuable insti-^ 
tution. 

The Roman catholic college, under the name of the Atrx* 
NABUM, we presume is better endowed than any other literary 
or scientific institution in this state. We have no data, ex- 

*Mr. Lewis snd Mr. CogMrell are trustees for li/e, with the power of %p^ 
pointing their succeesors with the same priTileges; the other t ruii eei are 
chosen, one each year, by the citj council. In case of the faihne of aa 
appointment in either class of Trustees, it will thenceforward fortfec be 
made by the court of common pleas of Hamilton county. 
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cept wbat we see in and about its lofty and splendid edifices, 
from which to give our readers any idea of its present state. 
The society under whose entire control it now is^ezerts a great 
inftieoce in the eity. And from the number of people in the 
tkj and vicmity under the charge of the << Society of Jesus^ 
estimated Tarioody from twelve to twenty thousand, two thou- 
[ children are probably here educated by this order. 

soHOOis m omcniKATi. 

These vary as to numbers, in di£terent seasons of the year. 
We presume^ thojogh they may be fairly estimated at one hun- 
dred. In these schools is taught every branch of science and 
literature. 

Among tiie female academies, that of the Messrs. Pickets, 
stands deservedly high. Mr. Carlo DeHa|t> teaches the Span- 
ish, Italian and French languages. 

Mr. A. Kinmont excels in teaching all branches of the 
mathematics, sad indeed, every branch of literature. Dr. 
Dsniel Drake, teaches, with great success, botany and all 
the branches of natural histoij, as well as every thing else, 
which a physician or surgeon needs to learn. The same re- 
marks equally apply to Landon C. Rives, M. D. brother of our 
late minister to France, fVom Virginia. 

The teachers in this city, as a whole, are superior to those 
of any other city or town b the western states. They may 
be equaled, but certainly not surpassed by the teachers of 
any other city on this continent. Their manner of instruc- 
tion can never be improved. Without any punishment, they 
acquire the unbounded confidence of the pupil, soon after it 
enters the school - The facility and clearness, with which 
these talented teachevs convey instructioo, are truly remark- 
able. And as one whole, thMe teachers deserve higher wa- 
ges. Few of them do more than merely live well, without 
being able to lay up much,* Ibr sickness and M age. It 
Aoold be otherwise* 
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rumuc coMMOs schoou hi t^nrcniNATi nc 1887. 

These are under the govenuneot of trustees and Yiskort • 
who are Peyton S. Symmes, President; George Grahaoiy jun- 
ior; Elam P. Langdon; James R. Baldridge; WilKam Wood. 

These visitors examine and employ the teachers^ carefiiUy 
inspect the scboolsy adopt rules for their goYemment, and 
finally, do every other act proper and necessary to be done, in 
execution of their high trust. Thus far they have acted wise- 
ly and efficiently in the management of these noble institu- 
tions. 

The city council have a board of education, whose business 
it is to raise the funds wherewith to build school houses^ pay 
the teachers* and keep the buildings in repair. They have 
erected ten large edifices, at an expense of about <me hun- 
dred thousand dbllars. This sum includes the cost d* the lots 
on which these splendid buildings are erected. Each of these 
buildings is divided into four rooms thirty-six feet in breadth 
by thirty-eight feet in length, two in each story, besides the 
basement rooms. The building is two lofly stories in height, 
above the basement story. In these buildings forty schoob 
are taught, by about eighty instructors. The number of 
schools for males and females is equal, in which, about two 
thousand five hundred children are instructed during the 
whole year, except two vacations of two weeks each. Tlie 
wages of the teachers are seven hundred dollars annually, 
for principals^ and three hundred, for assistant male teachers; 
and only two hundred and fif^y dollars for female principals, and 
two hundred for assistant female teachers ! AU these sums are 
paid by the city, for the instruction of the children who have 
no parents, or those whose parents are poor. 

So much we can say, for the benevolence, wisdom and char* 
ity^of Cincinnati. 

The instructors of these public schoob are all well educa- 
ted. The principals of the male schools, are graduates of 
eastern colleges, and the female teachers are educated m 
the best manner. The teachers in their department, are per* 
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feet gentlemen and ladies. Their constant examples before 
their pupils, the moral as well as literary instruction, lyhich 
they convey to their schools, are productive of the happiest 
effects. Pupils are admitted when six years old, and they 
can be instructed until they are fourteen years old, and all 
this instruction costs nothing to them, or their parents and 
guardians. 

Among the teachers in the higher departnient of females, 
Mrs. Wing and Miss Eustis, are preeminent for their educa- 
tion and polite accomplishments. We mean no disparage- 
ment to other teachers, because they are all good, and de- 
serve higher wages than they now obtain. 

DnflORiiNTS^ FBIEND SOCIETT. 

There is also another institution of learning in this city, 
under the patronage of the immigrants^ friend society of the 
valley of the Mississippi. Tho object of this society is to ed- 
ucate the children of foreigners in the English language; to 
instruct them in the scriptures, and the nature of our free in- 
stitutions. This object commends itself to the understand- 
ing of every thinking patriot when he looks at the fact, that 
the great mass of this foreign population are inaccessible to 
us, through the medium of our language, because we have 
otherwise no means of diffusing useful information among 
them. It is their object also to remove their misapprehen- 
sions, and correct their errors. The members of this insti- 
tution extend the hand of kindness to this portion of our popu- 
lation, and establish schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, so that they may be prepared for the reception of use- 
ful knowledge, and become good substantial Americans. Al- 
though this society is yet in its infancy, yet it is truly in a 
flourishing condition. They have one school in Cincinnati 
numbering two hundred pupils in daily attendance. They 
bave also, a school recently established in Louisville, and one 
In New Albany, by their general agent the Reverend J. J. 
Lehnianowsky. He makes it his business to raise funds, and 
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6Btabli8h8clKX)l%iB any town where there is a sniBoieBtftreigB 
populatioD to need them, throughout the whcJe Munasippi ▼al'^ 
le J. At Cindnnati F. C. F. SalomoD, A. H., is the Princi- 
pal. 

oFnosBB or tbm eoomr. 

Honorable Bnujjnr Stoseb, IVesident; John Myre, Vice 
President; H. K. Wells, Recording Secretary; Professor C. G. 
Stowe, C(Mrresponding Secretary; Jacob Guelick, Esq. Curtis 
M. Doolittle, C. P. Barnes, William Neff, Dr. John Allen, D. 
W. Tolfard, Otis Aldrich. 

TVsottrer, 
Alfred W. Bentley. 

Ckneral Agenij 
ReTerend John J. Lehmanowsky. 

The general assembly of the state, have incorporated the 
above named society and placed their school in Cincinnati^ 
on the same footing with the public common schools, which 
are supported by the public funds. 

We luive twenty-two incorporated academies in the state, 
some of which are flourishing. 

COMMOIV SCHOOLS IN OTRBS PABTS OT TRH STATl. 

Every township is divided into school districts, which are 
governed by a board of directors, elected by. the people* 
Sdiool houses are buih by a tax levied on the people, and 
the public money is paid over to the teachers in proportion to 
the number of scholars who attend the schools. The system 
is a wise oim, and the fimds to support common schools now 
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amomits to noarly two millions of dolburs. A part of this 
fund is employed by the state, and another part c^ it is loan- 
ed to individuab. He interest of this fund, in both cases, is 
guaranteed by the state to be punctually paid. By care and 
good management, this fund may be increased to five millions 
of dollars within a few years. In many instances, the schools 
throughout the state are very well conducted, but in other 
cases they are not managed as they should be. On the whole, 
thou^, better school houses every where appear, and the 
teachers are better ones than we had a few years since. This 
18 encouraging. 

STATE OF THE HECHAiaC AHTS. 

These are improving rapidly. The construction of our ca- 
nals tau^t our people the art of cutting stone and laying 
them; the art of bridge building, and of erecting dams on our 
streams. Had our canab done us no other benefit, this would 
have been of great advantage to us. So of the construction 
of the Cumberland road across this state. The able engineers 
which the govemm^it has sent here, have taught ouf people 
how to construct roads. 

In the ccmstruction of houses of all sorts, our house build- 
en have greatly improved of late years. 

In Cincinnati these builders of houses, vie widi their eas- 
tern instructors, in all that is useful or ornamental in their 
art. Our cabinet fumitore, too, now equals that made in the 
eastern cities, from whence our mechanics came. The brick- 
maker, bride layer, house carpenter and joiner, sometimes 
unite, buy some lots in a new town, and all join and build 
row after row, of elegant houses and stores.' Hie merchant 
and mechanic follow them,-*«nd fill the houses with goods, 
fiuniHes and mechanic toob. The fimners settle around them, 
and town and country flourish as if by enchantment, where 
die forest stood a very few years before. ^ 
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Was established in Cincinnati, in October 1828, for the pur- 
pose of aiding, in the diffusion of scientific information, among 
all classes of the community. 

John P. Foote, Esquire and others, got up a public meeting 
of the citizens, who framed a constitution and adopted it, thus 
organizing a society. Operations commenced under this con- 
stitution, an^ a course of lectures was delivered. Two class- 
es were established, one in Geometry, and, another in Arith- 
metic. 

In 1829, a class in Mathematics was formed, which has con- 
tinued to this time. Lectures were delivered, and application 
was made to the legislature, for an act of incorporation. This 
was granted on the application of John D. Craig, John P. Foote, 
Thomas Reilly, Luman Watson, William C. Anderson, David 
T. Disney, George Graham junior, Calvin Fletcher, Clement 
-Dare, William Greene, Tunis Brewer, Jeffry Seymour, Israel 
Schooley and Elisha Brigham. The object of the society was 
the advancement of the best interests of the mechanic, the 
artisan and manufacturer, by the more general diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge, among the aforesaid classes of citizens. 

During the three last years, three lectures in each week, 
have been delivered in the lecture rooms of the Institute. 

The library consists of about fifteen hundred Volumes of well 
selected books, which have been presented to the institution 
by individuals* The members of the Institute contribute, 
each, annually, three dollars. 

The society have an annual Fair, for the exhibition of such 
articles as our mechanics and manufacturers may feel disposed 
to exhibit. The Fair held in May 1838, at the Bazaar, was 
attended by all the intelligent citizens of Cincinnati. The 
articles exhibited, did honor to the ingenuity and skill of those 
who produced them. We saw, and felt proud of the producers 
and their productions. This institution deserves the patron- 
age of the whole people and we hope will receive it. 

lie classes in the Institute are established by voluntary 
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aaiociatioii of joung men, who fimn their ofn by-laws aid 
adopt a coarse of mutual instruction; receiving aid £r<xn pro- 
fessional teachers, miuiy of whom have been very zealous in pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution. 

During the summer seasons, courses of lectures in natural 
philosophy are delivered in the Institute to young ladies. 

A class of fifty is now attending Doctor Craig's course. 

THE STATE OF EEUOION AKB THE DIFFEBENT REUOIOUS SECTS. 

An experiment is now making which will ascertaiq wheth- 
er religion can be sustained without the support of the gov- 
ernment. Our constitution utterly forbids any preference to 
be given to any one religious sect. It permits religious soci- 
eties to be incorporated, so that they can build churches and 
own the land where they stand ; it also recognises any con- 
tract entered into by any society with a clergyman for his 
support and maintenance. But these things are all the gov- 
ernment does, unless it be that religious people are protected 
by law, while they are worshiping their Creator, as it does 
any other persons while peaceably assembled together for any 
lawful business. Should any one suppose, however, that our 
western people are not as religious as those who have an estab- 
lished religion, supported by, and connected with the civil gov- 
ernment, he would do them great injustice. Our people believe 
that religion is a matter between God and his creature, with 
which, the civil ruler has no right to interfere. Most of 
the ministers who are in some sense permanently settled, 
perform much more labour than ministers do in the eastern 
states. Doubtless there are conveniences and inconvenien- 
ces, pleasures and the reverse, connected with the situation 
of a western, or an eastern minister. Our balances will not 
weigh these very correctly, so we do not attempt it. Our 
eastern brethren are wonderfully deceived in one thing respect- 
ing us. They often state in their meetings, papers, magazines, 
^cc., that we are destitute of preachers. 
' According to our population we have two mhiisters h^re, 
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of some sort, lo where they have one there.*^ Oan are 
itmerants, each one officiating in several neighhorhoods. 
This is owing to oiUr great nufhher of religious sects. We 
speak of Ohio. We have swarms of missionaries from the 
Atlantic cities, and from our own, consisting of Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, Campbellites, Catholics, &c«, all jn mo- 
tion, to build up their various sects; but they all move forward 
in peace, and in a good degree of harmony. We see no evils 
growing out \>f all these sects, except k be, that the people 
are not able to support all this host of ministers. Fewer of 
them, and those well qualified for their missions, would be a 
vast improvement. If the people were divided into one half 
the sects to which they now belong, and would be contented 
with one half the preachers we now have laboring among 
us; and if the other half of our preachers, would travel 
-farther west, and officiate there, a great deal of good might 
be donoi by this improvement, in our religious matters. Tie 
people of the east, need not mourn over our destitute state, 
as to preaching, because we have ten sermons to their 
one, in proportion to our numbers. There is scarcely a day 
in the year but there is preaching of some sort, in every town 
of any size in the state. We by no means, say that we have 
too much preaching, but we do say that there is no want of 
it in Ohio. 

That there is a prejudice against all preachers in this 
and all other states, is certainly true, but so far as we are 
acquainted with them, and we know them wefl, we arc 
compiled to say, that our clergymen in Ohio, especially 
those who have lived here ever since our first settlement, de- 
serve unqualified praise for their zeal, and good works. No 
men in this state have been so useful in building up society, 
in making us a moral and truly religious people. Their dis- 
interestedness and benevolence, their kindness, fi>ibearaBce 
and charity, zeal, industry and perseverance in well ddng, 

*Th6 piefbyterimiit and pretettam epftcopAlians need man miakmt% mod 
hkff mi^<i n #q^wtihottt being abto to supply ttem at pnsraL Oar it* 
marks do lurt apply to Uiam. 
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BMiit and receive the respeet, gratitiidle and afeetkNi, of all 
good men. They have labored zea^osly, faithfully and long, 
and their pay has been but tsAng. But tbey have generally 
been blessed, in tkeir children, whose good conduct, prosperi- 
ty and suceess in life, Are the consolaticm and support of these 
aged servants of the most Jiigh God. We name them not, 
thougli we knstw them all. They have always been the true 
firteads of liberty, and they would be the very hist men in the 
nation to wish to overturn, our free institutions. Persecuted 
they may be, but it must be, either by those who know them 
not, or by those who would overturn all good government, 
good morals and true religioB. The religion of Jesus is friend- 
ly to liberty, but because, in the rude and barbarous ages of 
Europe, ther^ were hypocrites in the church, who made mer- 
chandiae of this religion, that is no reasoQ why its Author 
should be persecuted, more than it would be, to refhse to re-^ 
ceive the true coin because there were counterfeits in cireu- 
lation. Christianity is friendly to free government, and with- 
out this religion, there can be no good government. 

BELIGI0U9 SECTS. 

These arc composed of Presbyterians, Methodists, Protestant 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Catholics, Dunkards,, Coogregationadr 
ists,Seceders, Unionists, Friends, or Quakers, Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, Swedenbprgians, Jews,Newlightsor Halcyons, Asso- 
ciate Reformed, United brethren in Christ, Radical Methodists, 
Universalists, Campbeilites, German Lutherans, Unitarians, 
Shakers, and Mormonites. We have several shades of differ- 
ence, even among several of the above named religious sects, 
such as high and k>w Churchmen, among several sects, but they 
all live together in a good degree of harmony, oflen assisting 
each other, in the erection of churches, and, in permitting n^n- 
isters of other denominations, to officiate in their churches* 
This tolerant spirit, is highly commendable, and is rather gain- . 
ing, than losing ground, among us. 
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We luspect that a greater proportion of our pofmlalios be> 
long to some church, iJtfJk any other people in the Uniom * 
This m more the case with tb€ pipople in the Scioto and Miami 
countries^ than in»any other part of th& 4M§, )>erhap6, hot it if 
80, generally, in all parts of it As to talent and learning, 
we have at all titnes, had a goodjdegree of them in the pnlpit 
Our ministers, like our lawyers, speak with a great deal of 
a mm a t iony otherwise, they would not be western pecyle. They 
speak extempore} mostly, but nt>t % few of them, speak accu* 
rately, so that every sentence might be printed, and it would 
read very well. On the whole, we fed quite proud ef . our 
ministers as such^ as Christians, as citizens and as men* 

The Presbyterians have in ihe state^ about twenty presby- 
teries as follows, viz: 



IMIfMMi ■ 
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Steubenville 
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31 
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"beaver, 


18 


37 


2515 


Grand river, 


15 


35 


1721 


Portage, 


97 


23 


1857 


Huwn, 


19 


24 


1025 


Trumbull, 


12 


18 


3246 


Cleveland, 


27 


39 


1785 


St. Joseph,. 


11 


12 


864 


Itonroe^ 


. » 


21 


1310 


Athens, 


9 


19 


1IS4 


Columbusy 


12 


15 


1124 


Lancaster,. 


21 


31 


2622 


Wooster, , 


9 


26 


2069 


Richland^ 


10 


21 


1528 


Chillicothe, 


22 


28 


2802 


Miami, 


.18 


23 


1250 


Cincinnati, 


27 


29 


1858 


Marion, 


8 


19 


1348 


Oxford, 


14 


26 


1083 



Rmm ol fte ibM cliito or a 

Charies C. Beatty. 
Robert Dilworth. 
Dexter Witter. 
William Hanford. 
Xenophcm Betts* 
Wells Andrews. 
Daniel W. Lathrop. 
Phanuel W. Warriner. 
Ira M. Weed. 
Addison Kingsbury. 
James Hoge, D D. L L D« 
James Cutbertson., 
William Cox. 
James Rowland. 
Henry Van Deman. 
James Coe. 
Thomas J. Biggs. 
John P. Vandyke, 
f phn W. Scott Prdessor, ia 
Oxford college. 
304 477 33,949. 

T!usd%qfi«i(^alion of christians, have besides the above three 
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hundred and eight oxdaiaed nunisters, twenty licensed preach* 
ers, besides thirteen candidates, for ^ ministry. Let us see, 
three hundred and eight ni^ibters, and lour hundred and 
seventy-seven chords, or sixty nine vootB churches, than 
preachers. 

The Methodist Episcopalians .are &r more numerous, than 
any dher christians, as the Mowing statement, derived from 
the very best authority shows. Number of church oiembers, 
seventy-seven thousand an4 thilty six; two hundred and ninety 
four traveling preachers; five hundred and sixty local preach- 
ers, four hundred and ninety churches, in tbf state, fifteen dls^ 
tricts and these are divided, into one hundred and thirty nine 
circuits and stations. They have erected, at difi*erent places, 
fifty six parsoi^ge houses for the accommodation of the itini- 
rant miiusters. 

This denomination, own a large commodious. Book room in 
Cincinnati, eighty (eet^ by forty-two^ four stories in height, erect- 
ed on the comer of Eighth and Main streets. From this western 
book establishment, they distribute many thousand dollars warth 
of books^ annually, into Ohio, and all the states and territories, 
west of the Alleghanies. The present agents, of this valuable 
establishm^t, are John F. Wright and L. Swormsted. They 
publish at this establishment, a religious periodical, caUed 
*^ The Western Christian Advocate.^ And to this paper, there 
are now, eleven thousand subscribers. C. Elliot and L. L. 
Hamline are the editors of this paper. 

PBOTSSTAirr EPISCOPAL OBUBCH. 

Names of the churches; places where located, in 1834, lo 
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Trinity Church, 


, Columbus, 


Trinity Church, Newark, * 


St. James' " 


Zanesville, 


St. Luke's ^ Marietta 


St. Paul's " 


Chillicothe, 


Trinity " Cleveland, 


St. Peter's « 


Ashtabula, 


«t. Paul's « Norwalfc,* 


St. James ^ 


Boardman, 


St. Paul's, «• Mt. Vemo» 


Christ Church, 


Windsor, 


Christ tf T)&yi^ 
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AUSuntfCfaimlHFbrtraKmUv Huooiirt Chimb, Gamhiar» 
St Thomoe^ «" SLClaksvitte^St. Jaine«' ^ Batavia, 
8t.Mftric'8 '' MiD-Gredc, St John's "< CuyahofaFaUs 
St. Matthew's Churchy P^ny^ St. Jamea' <^ Hanovor,. 
Christ Chuicb, Cincinnati. St. Michael's^ UnionvillCy. 
St Paul's <" Ciaaianaii, . St John's << Ohio City, 
St. John's ^ Wcstfakigton, St.Titeothy's^ Massilla«, 
St James' ^ Piqua, St John's << Lanoaster, 

St. Paul's ^ SteubeaviUe, St. Paufs ^ Uti<ia, 
St. James' ^ Cros^Craek, St. Jude's* ^ MontviUe, 
St. Paul's ^ Ifedina, Trinity ^ Lyme, 

St. Peter's ^ Delaware, Christ ^ Liverpool. 

St. Peter's ^ Mornstown, St. James' <^ Painssville, 
Orace ^ Berkshire, St. Matthew's << Ashtabula, 

St Stephen's Church Grafton, St Andrew's <^ Elyria^ 
St. Matthew's << Hamilton, Trinity << Jefferson, 
St.Pfail]ip^ Church, CircleviUe, St PauPs << GreeaviUe,^ 
Trinity " Troy, St. John^s " Wakeman. 

St Luke's <( Granville* 

Intimately connected with Christianity, and one of its legiti- 
mate offspring, is the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, located at our 
seat of government. 

THB ASYLUM FOE THB DEAF AND DUMB, 

Is located in Columbus. Here the Deaf and Dumb are 
received, and that mental and moral cultivation •is bestowed 
on them, which raises them to the occupations of society, and 
the enjoyments of social lifia, of which they were naturally 
deprived. It is one of those benevolent institutions, to which 
this age has given birth, and which does honor to human 
nature. 

This A^yhim has been in operation nearly nine years. It 
owes itB origin to the philanthropy of the State legislature. 
The present number of pupils is thirty-five; twenty-seven of 
whom, ai^e supported by the bounty of the State, k is an 
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€dditioiial nuafortane to many of this class of persons, not only 
to be deaf and dumb, but poor. 

The Asylum is managed by a board of Trustees, appobted 
by the Legislature. It is at present under the immediate 
euperintendence of a Principal, and two Assistants. The 
expense attending a year's residence at the Asylum, is seren- 
ty^ve dollars. This sum covers all expenses at the institution, 
except those for clothing. Pupils remain at school four or five 
years, during which time they study Arithmetic, Geography, 
Histcnry, &c., and become able to do business for themselves. 
The system of instruction is that of the Abbe L^Epee, and per- 
fected by his celebrated successor. Abbe Sicard. The eye is 
the avenue through which the instructor omimunicates with 
the minds of his pupils. Signs are substituted for sounds; and 
they are found sufficiently copious and expressive, to teach 
written langague, or any branch of education. 

There is now erected in the vicinity of Columbus, a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the pupils. Its dimensions on the 
ground are eighty feet by fifty. There is some land belonging 
to the Asylum, on which it is expected the male pupils will 
labor. 

In this Institution, the unfortunate Deaf and Dumb children 
of our state will for a time find an ^ asylum,^ and will, through 
its means, have light shed on their darkened minds. H. N. 
Hubbell, A. M., is the Principal. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

SXPOBTS. 

We export, wheat, maixe, or Indian com, hemp',flour, torn, 
sah pork, beef, baeon, feathers, hops, iron in hoUowware, and 
bars and pigs of iron; cider, apples, hay, whiskey, mill stones, 
grind stones, earthen ware, glass, c<ndage, cattle, horses, hogs, 
sheep, wool, boards, lAiingles, ooal, woolen and cotton ctoths, 
janes, gun powder, printing types, oabinet ware, beer, fowls, 
butter ,cheese, boaids,planks, steam boats, firames for bouses, 
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bricki, hewD eUme^ boots, shoes, books, paper, nigs, threaj^ 
twine, tobacco, of all sorts, roanufaetured or not mann&ctur' 
«d, plows, shovels, spades, potatoes, grass seed, ale, porter, 
domestic maple sugar, molasses, axes, hoes, saddles, bridles»^ 
bristles, tallow, staves, printbg types and printing presses* 
The two last articles are made at Cincinnati in abundance tot 
' our supply, and enough, for the West. 

BEKAKKS. 

Of the above enumerated articles of commerce, horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, beef, pork, lard, bacon, wheat, flour, Indian 
com, and whiskey, form our principal ones, of value, and pro- 
duce, at least, a great many millions of dollars, annually, 
equaling, and more than equaling in value, all our imports* 
This balance of trade, in our favour at this early day, of our 
existence as a state, is but the mere dawning of a brighter 
day, when all our territory shall be filled up with such a popu- 
lation, as will naturally find their way to Ohio. Large quan- 
tities of pork and flour, are exported from the Scioto Valley to 
Montreal, Quebec, and the Islands below the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence bay. These are sent to feed the getters out of lum- 
ber, in the British North American provinces. For these, we 
receive cash, in payment. English goods landed at New 
York, pay for pork in Ohio. The money comes from New 
York and returns there, or buys lands in the west. 

OUH mPOBTS, 

Consist of the productions of every country on the globe p 
and of the manufactures of every manufiieturing town in 
Europe. The cloths of England, Scotland, Ireland, Franca 
and Germany, find their way into Ohio, and are worn by our 
citizens. England, sends us her earthem wares,, her cloths^ 
Liverpool china, her cutlery, needles and pins. France sends^ 
us her silks, printed calicoes, watches, wines, brandies, prints^ 
and porcelains, Switverland sends to ua watdiea and jiQwolry • 
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Gennany, her cloths, and glass. Holland sends her ginsy pins, 
and delf wares. Italy sends us her iigs, currants, raisins, 
olive oil, gewgaws and beggars. Sweeden and Russia, send 
their iron, cordage, and furs. Africa furnishes us ivory for 
the handles of our knives, and for combs. Central America 
sends her mahogany wood to make our tables, chairs and 
bureaus. 

We use the teas of China, her porcelcdns and silks. We 
have the wares of Japan, the coffee of Java and of Mocha— of 
Brazil, of Cuba, and the West Indian isles — their sugar also. 
We have the spices of the East Indian islands, and the cocoa nuts 
of the islands of the Austral Asians — their tortoise sheU, and 
their pine apples. — ^We use the oil and bones of the whales of 
the arctic oceans, about each pole. 

We use the furs of the Northwest coasts of America. We 
use the skins, and fur of the seals of the far southern islands 
of the Pacific ocean, and the tins of Banda, and of England. 
We have in our Cincinnati Museums, specimens of nearly 
every mineral, and of every animal in the world. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama furnish us with cotton 
and sugar. We import lead from Galena and Du Buqne — furs^ 
skins and peltries from the Rocky Mountains, and send tiiem 
our productions in return. 

We import the manufactures of our own eastern slates — 
glass, and the manufactures of iron from Pittsburgh — slioes 
and leather from all the cities, east of us — their cotton and 
woolen goods — their fishes, and all sorts of manufactured ar- 
ticles, either of wood, iron or steel. Paints, dye stuffi, drugs 
and medicines are imported. We feed our eastern bretfiren, 
and they clothe us, and they send us medicines to keep us in 
health, or cure us, when sick, so that we can furnish them 
with meat and bread to eat, and horses to ride on, or be drawn 
along by, in their carriages, on their roads. 

We build steamers for Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
and they send us sugar and cotton in return. We send ' cabi- 
net ware to the west, northwest and south — so of whiskey, 
ft)ur, pork, dried fruits, d&c. 
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This trade and commerce — this interchange of productions 
keep up, a constant intercourse between men, render them ac- 
tive, enterprising and industrious, promote their health, com- 
fort and happiness. This constant intercourse, b a bond of 
union, which may no one, ever burst asunder. Mutual inter- 
course produces mutual dependence, mutual profit and mutual 
friendship. May these forever be continued to us and our 
posterity, to our eastern brethren, and their descendants. 

This constant intercourse, trade and commerce, will require 
all the energies, of ourselves, and of all our neighbors to be in 
constant eicercise to improve all the means of transportation, 
now in operation; to create new modes of conveyance; 
new roads, new canals and rail roads, passing through the 
state, and to and from it, so as to make Ohio, what it should 
be, the point at which, all the travel to and from the western 
states, should centre. 

Our trade should be extended more and more, north and 
south; to Montreal, and especially, to New Orleans and 
Texas. The northern trade will build up our cities located 
along Lake Erie, and the southern trade, render wealthy and 
populous, our towns along the Ohio river. Canada needs our 
beef, pork and flour, and we want British goods, British sove- 
reigns and guineas. 

The amount of our productions for exportation, will for a 
long time to come, increase annually, as our numbers increase; 
and new markets should be sought for them. 

Foreign goods can frequently be purchased in Montreal 
cheaper than in New York city, and our merchants should 
visit Montreal, in the autumn, and ascertain where they can 
buy the best and the cheapest goods. 

Canada will forever, to a certain extent, be a good mart fiir 
our agricultural productions. So will Western New York be 
one for our grain. 

All the bwer Mississippi country will always purdiase 
their flour and provisions, from the people north of them. 
Texas will soon open a market for our flour and manufactured 
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articles. This trade will be more and more valuable as tbat 
country fills up with people. 

Why do our merchants when from home in quest of goods 
buy in New York, domestic goods, which are produced in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts t The New Yorker purcha- 
8es them at the east and puts his profits on them. Why should 
Ohio pay these profits? The iurticle of fish, a great amount 
of which we consume annually, should always be bought in 
Boston or even farther eastward. The savings in the pur- 
chase of these things in Massachusetts and Rhode Island^ 
would in a few years, amount to a million of dollars. Why 
not add this million to our wealth? Why not go to Montreal 
and obtain our English cloths, and order them home, and 
then rapidly proceed to Boston and Providence and procure 
their productions, and return to Ohio, through New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and there complete the assort- 
ments? 

Our trade to the south is very important to us, and is daily 
increasing in amount and value. Our cotton, sugar, coffee 
and spice are brought to us from the south. When we have 
more houses established in New Orleans, Tampico, Cuba and 
St Domingo, more of our productions will there be sold, con- 
sumed and paid for, in the productions of those regions. Steam- 
ers, such as navigate lake Erie, rigged with tall masts, carry- 
ing sails would best siut the navigation of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The people of Ohio can build and navigate them from island 
to island, and from port to port; extending our commerce, and 
enriching our citizens. Our cofiee, our cotton and sugar 
should be purchased by us on the spot, where they are pro- 
duced. 

Our commerce on the upper lakes should be increased an- 
nually, and those seas covered with our sails. 

The fisheries on those lakes, ought to contribute at least a 
nulli<m of dollars^ worth of fish annually to this state. 

All these extensions of our trade and navigation will in- 
crease our manufiictures, and open new outlets, for our agri- 
40 A3 
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cultural products. They will extend and increase the num* 
ber of our yards, for building ships. They will demand more 
iron, more founderies, for making machinery for steamers, 
and more men to labor in these factories. These men will 
need clothes to cover them, and food to support them and their 
families. 

The trade, navigation and fisheries of the Upper lakes, 
ought, at no distant day, to support one million of our citizens 
living on the shore, and near it, of lake Erie. Another mil- 
lion might easily be supported by the trade, navigation and 
manufactures connected with the western rivers. Ten millions 
more could easily find a support, and full and profitable em- 
ployment, in the interior of this state, on their farms, in their 
shops, ofiices, stores and factories of all sorts. The valley of 
the Mississippi, the largest one on the globe, contains ample 
space in addition to the Upper lakes, for us, in which, to move 
about and act. In this large theatre, we should be the actors. 
On these boards the people of the East may be as they please, 
either the actors or the audience. 

Laying aside the figure, their productions will be very dif- 
ferent from ours, and will not compete with us, in any market. 
Ours, consisting of food for the planter and his laborers, of 
hay and horses to eat it, of cotton bagging, and gins to clean 
his cotton, of boilers and steam engines, with which to manu- 
facture his sugar, will not compete with Maine, with her ice 
and tripes packed in it, of fishes, either fresh or salted, of 
lumber, such as boards spars and staves. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island may carry their cloths 
and their fishes, and Connecticut her wooden clocks, but Ohio 
will not be in their way. 
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Commercial Bank, Cinciimat], Jan. 4, 183613,103,46^ 
Fnmklin Bonk, do. do. 1,195,414 

Lafayette Bank, do. do. 1,987,571 

Ohio Lift and TnutCo., do. January, 1836 1,515,953 



501,847 
142,861 
140,033 
357,116 



666,787 
204,638 
105,650 
368,984 



Miami Exporting Co., do, Oct 17, 1836 

Total of Cincinnati banki. 

On ornearthe Ohio river: 

Columbiana Bank, New Lisbon, 
Far. and Mech. Bk. Steubenville, Jan. 6, 1836 
Belmont Bank, St. Oairsville, Jan. 5, 1836 
Bank of Marietta, Marietta, do. 
Scioto Bank, Portsmouth, January 7, 1836 

Katteif qfffte Mmkingian : 

Far. Bank of Canton, Canton, Jan. 4, 1836 
Bank of Massillon, Massillon, do. 
Bank of booster, Wooster, do. 

Bank of Zonesville, Zauesville, Jan. 8, 1836 
Bank of Muskingum, Putnam, Jan. 1, 1836 

FaOey of the Seiotoz 

Franklin Bank of Columbus, Columbus, 
Clinton Bank, Columbus, January 4, 1836 
BankofCircleville, Circleyjlle, Jan. 1,1836 
Lancaster Bank, Lancaster, Jan. 25, 1836 
Bk.of Mt. Pleasant Mt. Pleasant, Jan. 4, 1836 
Bk. of ChiUicothe, Chiliicothe Dec. 23, 1835 

FalUjf of the MUami: 

Urbana Banking Co. Urbana, Jan. 5, 1836 
Bank of Xenla, Xenia, December 8, 1835 
Dayton Bank, Dayton, December 21, 1835 
Bank of HamUton, Hamilton, Jan. 12, 1836 

OnornearLake Erie: 

Western Reserve Bank, Warren, Jan. 9, 1836 
Bank of Geauga, PainesviUe, Dec. 7. 1835 
Com. Bk. of L. Erie, Cleveland, Jan. 15, 1836 
Bank of Cleveland, do., Jan. 4, 1836 
Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, Nov. 30, 1836 
Bank of Sandusky, Sandusky, Jan. 1, 1836 

Total of 31 banks and 1 branch 



7,802,398 
591,742 



1,141,857 
• 86,681 



1,246,049 
119,531 



8,394,140 



98,009 
376,758 
316,088 
145,184 
306,450 



314,803 
247,152 
213,046 
343,204 
239,378 



1,228,5381,365,580 



557,139 
414,460 
602,729 
369,259 
704,526 



252,294 
122,833 
285,685 
192,015 



279,878 
197,639 
611,910 
411,257 
272,587 
314,810 



96,331 

110,417 

43,364 

37,886 

109,727 



95,820 

^,649 

4,099 

85,320 

100,351 



46,030 
261,017 
75,199 
72,091 
33,709 
245,494 



43,691 

16,389 

118,946 

49,926 



56,654 

90,755 
57,385 
74,429 
86,291 



41,639 
56,754 
43,536 
36,413 



56,134 
64,431 
53,403 
54,738 
32,068 



132,662 

124,879 

51,158 

70,417 

45,815 

176,446 



81,261 
53,107 



35,530 
31,759 
75,387 
56,747 



16,371 



1707971413,318,708.2,934,906 
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8TATB OF AOBICVLTVBBy PRICE OF LAUDS, PSOVI8IOM8 AKD ULBOB. 

The state of agricultare has improTed greatly within a few 
years past. There are farms in the vicinity of all our larger 
townsy in a good state of coltivatioDy and oar fermers erery 
where, either have already, or soon will have good substan- 
tial houses, barns and out houses. These are not only com- 
modious and substantial but sometimes even elegant. Li New 
Connecticut, almost every fanner has ao elegant dwelling 
house. In that part of the state, we see more framed than 
brick houses; in some parts, though, brick houses predominate. 
In the remainder of the state, brick is preferred as the cheap- 
est, most durable and best. The materials for brick are near 
the spot when they are needed; the wood to make fuel, and 
burn them, needs to be cleared off, and the fturmer and his 
sons can make the brick without hiring any of the work done. 
Within a very few years, after the farmer had settled down 
in the woods, we generally see around him a well fenced, well 
cultivated form, with good buildings, and a good orchard com^ 
ing forward. In a few more years his children will be grown 
up, married and settled on farms of new land like the one on 
which they were brought up. Thus the forest recedes before us^ 
and a highly cultivated country smiles far and wide around us. 

Farmers in parts of New Connecticut, in Washington coun- 
ty, and along the upper part of the Scioto country have, du- 
ring twenty years past, turned their attention to dairies and 
the manufacture of cheese. The business has been profitable, 
but enough is not made yet for our own consumption. 

The apple tree flourishes in all parts of the state, and cider 
is so abundant some years, as to sell for only one dollar a 
barrel. Many apples are carried down the Ohio river to New 
Orleans, and the lower country. 

The price of Iftnd varies from one dollar and twenty«five 
cents, to one hundred dollars an acre. 

The price of labor is ifly per cent, higher thui in the At* 
lantic states, and proviskma are about fifty per cent, cheaper 
than there. 
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Mechanics €( all sorts get higher wages, and where thej 
eettJe in towns, as they mostly do^ they get rich in few yearsi 
if they are industrious, and well understand their business. 

Laborers by the day, month or job, can always get employ- 
ment, high wages and prompt payment, in cash, on our public 
works— our roads and canals. It will continue to be so fw 
ages, because this state will ne?er cease to improve the coun- 
try by canals and roads. Every dollar laid out thus, by the 
state, will pay an interest that will forever make it the duty 
of the state, to proceed in her internal improvements. So 
that any young man in the East, who wishes to become a good 
substantial farmer, may come to Ohio, get employment, buy 
a fiurm, pay for it, own and improve it, and be an independent 
citizen of this great and growing state. 

Bfannres have been but little used yet, in this state. Such 
is the natural fertility of the soil, that farmers have neglect- 
ed to make use of their manure. Compost is unknown to our 
farmers, and plaster of Paris is, as yet, but little used. That 
many parts of Ohio would be the better for manure we doubt 
not, nor do we doubt but that when the lands are more worn 
by cultivation, that manure will be used by farmers. The 
best soil is doubtless one that contains sand enough in its com- 
position to prevent its baking or becoming hard after a rain, 
and which also contains clay enough in it, to retain sufficient 
nioistare. That our hilly region, whose soil is composed of 
such materials as these, possesses within itself a mineral rich- 
ness, scarcely equaled any where else, is certain; hence, all 
our hilly region has deceived every one, almost, who saw it 
covered with a forest. Such lands are coming into high re- 
pute for farms; and whole counties, once deemed poor, are set- 
tling rapidly, and will continue to do so for a long time to 
come. Their soil is as good for grain, especially wheat, as 
any portions e( the state, formerly supposied to be preferable. 
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THE KAI8CI0 OF HOGS, H0B8SB AND CATTU. 

In these branches of a farmer's business, our people have 
very well succeeded. In a country which produces so easily 
and so abundantly, all the grains and grasses, on which such 
animals subsist — where there is so little winter for which to 
provide— where the snow lies only a few days, at a time, and 
then is not over three or four inches in depth, all the docnee- 
tic animals can be supported with ease, on the abundance of 
food which this country furnishes. Formerly, vast droves of 
hogs were driven every year over the mountains, but since 
our canals are made— since the steam boat moves on the Ohio, 
Mississippi and the lake, our people kill their hogs at home, 
salt them and carry them off in barrels, either to New Or* 
leans, or to Cleveland, thence, to Montreal and Quebec, or 
to New York. Horses are still sent off in droves to markett 
either to the east or to the south. 

So of our cattle, they are fattened and driven, sometimes, 
all the way to Boston to market. The value of all these ex- 
ports we do not know, nor have we the means of knowing, 
but it amounts to millions of dollars annually, for our cattle, 
hogs, horses, mules and sheep. Great pains have been taken 
to improve the breeds of all these animals, and con^mnies 
have repeatedly sent all the way to England to get better 
begs, horses and cattle. The evident improvement of the 
whole Inreed, shows that those who have done tfiese things, are 
pnbUc bene&otors. 

TRB STATH OF TRB FlIBBS. 

In 14S5, John Gutenburgh of Mentz, was carrying on a law 
suit, in Strasburgh, with a burgher of the place last mention- 
ed, one Drizen, about a copying machine, which Gutenburgh 
had invented. 

That copying machine was a psnrrino psbss, which has 
done more for mankind than any other invention. By this 
machine of Grntenburgh^ mind can move minds, and render 
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earth, air, fire, water, aye, even immense tracts of space, hi 
as the telescope can discern, tributary to man^s con^fort, 
knowledge and happiness. Aided by Gutenburgh's copying 
machine, every new idea, useful to mankind, soon crosses 
every sea and every ocean, and finally, pervades every part 
of our habitable globe. It was this copying machine that 
enabled Martin Luther to spread his doctrines over Christen- 
dom, and to assert the rights of conscience, and the liberty of 
speaking and writing our opinions, upon all matters in religion, 
science, politics and literature. This machine has prostrated 
error, wherever it has had free scope. It is the friend ct 
genuine liberty, of justice, of human lM4>pine8s and human 
glory. Through the aid of this machine, the scriptures have 
been spread, are spreading, and will continue to do so, until 
the light of the gospel shall shine on all lands, enlighten all 
nations, and render all men happier and better. Happy will 
it be for mankind, if the Press continues to be unshackled, as 
it now is, in this country. May those who use it, never de- 
scend to licentiousness — to the servility of panders, for the 
men in power, nor become the tools of aq>iring demagogues, 
either in efanrdh or state. The Press multiplies copies of 
books, and renders them cheap,* and accessible to all read- 
ers. Ideas beget ideas, which are the parents of others, in 
endless progressieo. One invention leads to other inventions, 
enabling man to overcome time and space, and turn to his 
use and benefit all the elements. He conquers die whole 
world, rendering useful to him eartii, ocean, air, and every 
plant and every animal. He is enabled to make die very 
stars in the deepest vault of the far blue heavens useful to 
htm. And whether he travels back, down the long lapae of 
ages past, or rise on the wings of his enraptured imagination, 
and fly into the most distant regions of futurity, his wander- 
ings may be all recorded by a pen, and by the Press circula- 
ted ail over the worid, and their remembrance be perpetuated 
forever. 

^«ro hundred jeaifl ago a New TaftaiiMiit eoft two hmdwd d o llaii i t 
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In this way, he may be said to overcome death itselfi be* 
cause his thoughts are immortal. They live to ennoble, to 
animate, and bless mankind. The spirit of an author will for- 
ever hover around, and take possession of the inmost souls <^ 
his readers. Kingdoms, states, and empires, may rise, flour- 
ish, decline, fall, and be a3mo6t forgotten, in the dim distance 
of oblivious eldy while the inspirations of the man of genius 
remain green, flourishing, and entire, unimpaired and indes- 
tructible. 

May those who conduct the Press, elevate their ideas into 
pure regions of thought, and fly, always there. To them, in 
a very special manner, are committed the future destinies of 
mankind. They are the lights of the world — shining, not for 
themselves, but for the whole human fiunily. By the aid of 
these lights, all can see their several paths through life. As 
these lights increase in number and brightness, men will see 
clearer, farther, and better all around them, all over the worlds 
until time shall end. Until then, may the Press be free, pnre^ 
and useful. 

The first newspaper ever printed northwest of the Ohio 
river, was issued at Cincinnati on the 9th of November, 1798^ 
by William Maxwell. It was entitled " Thb CiarnnEL or 
THB NosTHWBSTESK Tbbsitobt^ — its motto, ^ Open to aU 
parHe^j but infiuenced hy none.^ This paper, af^er changing 
its name and owner, in 1796, was continued until 1800. 

In the autumn of 1810 The Western Spy was commenced 
by Captain Joseph Carpenter and Ephraim Morgan. It con- 
tinued to be published by them until the death of Captain Car- 
penter, in February 1814. It passed through varknis owners^ 
hands until its title was changed into the National Republican, 
which name it still bears. It is printed by James H. Looker 
and edited by Charles R. Ramsay Esquire. It is published 
weekly, tri-weekly and daily. 

The two oldest papers in Cincinnati are published at 
large establishments, and have a considerable influence on the 
public mind. Soon after the state constitution went into ope- 
ration, John W. Brown established a paper at Cincinnati: It 
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was printed by his son, Samuel J. Brown, called the Liberty 
Hall. It is now the Gazette and Liberty Hall, edited by 
Charles Hammond, Esquire. It is the oldest and largest news- 
paper establishment in the state. It is published daily, tri- 
weekly and weekly. 

To trace the rise of each newspaper establishment in every 
town of any importance in the State, would be needless; but 
we content ourselves with a few remarks. At Columbus the 
seat of Government, Philo H. Olmsted, published the ^ Wes- 
tern Intelligencer,^ commenced in March, 1813. Without 
changing its owner, it became the ^^Columbus Gazette^ in 
1818, and is now the ^Ohio State Journal,^ published by 
Scott & Wright. There had been before this time two news- 
papers established in Chillicothe, where the ancestor of the 
poet Wyllis, and Joseph S. Collins, now of Washington city, 
published a paper, under the old Territorial Government. 

All the first papers printed in Ohio were small ones, and 
badly printed. The most of the presses and tjrpes first used in 
Ohio, were old cast off ones, in the east, with a few new job 
types to each establishment. The change within the last 
twenty years, in all respects, as it regards the art of Printing 
in this state, is highly gratifying to our state pride. We have 
now, at least, one hundred newspapers, published weekly, in 
the state. Many of them are as large as any in the east — 
nine of them are daily ones — several twice a week, — and we 
have twenty establishments for printing books, in which they 
are printed handsomely, as well as bound well, dur printing 
presses are made in Ohio, and the types are cast here. Our 
papers are not only handsomely printed on good paper, which 
is also made in the state, but they are edited very ably, espe- 
cially when the interests of Ohio are endangered from any 
quarter. On all such occasions, those who stand on the watch- 
towers of liberty will ably do their duty to their fellow-citizens 
of Ohio. 

41 
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MBNJeVOLEKT tOCSfTIBS. 

During this last period of our History, there have Bpnaig 
upi into exbtence, three societies which have state societies 
and state officers, with branches of them, in many, if not most 
of the counties. From* their influence and importance, our 
duty in the station which we have assumed, does not permit us 
to let them pass by us, without a few remarks. Not belonging 
to any one of them, and having never sup^rted or opposed 
them, we feel no personal interest in them. Wo are perfectly 
aware of the delicacy of the subjects, which we are about to' 
notice, but our duty, must be so far done, as tt> state, that we 
have organized in Ohio, first, an Ohio Tbhperancb Sooisty, 
which meets annually; at the seat of Government. It has been 
in operation several years, and, it had a paper devoted .to its 
views. It has changed already, to a considerable extent, a 
custom of keeping spiritous liquprs in every family, which 
were formerly urged upon friends, when they called to pay 
visits. It has, to a great degree, banished distiUed spirits from 
the table at dinner. This society has operated on the higher 
classes of the community, send banished spirits from some, indeed 
many steam boats, canal boats and public inns. Thus much 
it has done. It has been conducted wisely, and has prospered. 
It is no longer fashionable to drink spirits as it once was, and 
lawyers and physicians rarely drink any thing, stronger than 
water. In some towns, little has been effected by the society, 
<but, on the Whole,'a reformation is effected. Many have refiv- 
med who once drank*to excess, and thousands of the rising 
generation, are saved fixxn ruin by being educated not to taste 
distilled liquors. The subject has been discussed in all law- 
ful wajTS, but has found no opposition to its full, &ir and firee 
discussion. 

Gould the praetiee of distilling gmin be altogether abolidied, 
a vast amount of money, time, and labor, would be saved,, and 
much human misery would be prevented. The money, time 
and labor would be turned to some useful purposes. As 
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tLS a temperate legUkOure is elected, in any one of the states, 
penal enactments may be passed, to punish, as a crime, the 
drinking of spirits, or at least the sale of them in such state. 
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Is a National Society; Ohio has a state branch of it, and 
the counties have auxiliaries. Having very few free blacks, in 
the state for it to operate upon, little has been done here by it. 
In other words, having nothing to do, it has done nothing. 

But another state society and its numerous branches, have 
excited highly, the public mind, and called forth expressions, 
on both sides of the question in dispute, not always in strict 
accordance with truth and propriety; This is the AnoLmoNy 
or Aim Slavest Socistt. The first society of this kind, 
the parent of all others, in this Union, was established in Phi- 
ladelphia, sixty four years since, and Doctor Benjamin Frank- 
lin was its first president. Its object was to protect and 
defend those who were unjustly held in slavery. Washington, 
Jefierson, Patrick Henry, and, the most distinguished men in 
Virginia, highly approved of it under \heir own hands, in letters 
addressed by them to its thrice illustrious founder. This society 
wisely nK>ved forward operating beneficially, and opposed by 
none. But some few years since, things took a difierent 
turn, in which Ohio had nothing to do, and it belongs not to our 
history. Finally, a few societies were founded here, mostly, we 
believe, by persons immigrating into this, from slave-holding ' 
states. A few remarks on the origin of this society in Ohio, 
its views, tendency and persecutions seem to us to belong to 
our history and cannot be dispensed with by its author. We 
do not make facts, but merely relate events, which we would 
sometimes rejoice were they otherwise. Thus situated, and 
compelled to speak, what we believe to be the truth, ofibnd 
whom it may, we proceed in our remarks, on the society, and 
likewise, on its sensitive and bitter opponents. This society 
is of very recent origin in this state, dating no further back 
than February 1834. 
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Its objects 80 (ar as we know them, are to prevent slavery 
firom spreading into this state; to induce great numbers who 
own slaves in the states south of us, to set them free, and, 
send them to Africa. These slave-holders live in Ohio, but 
own slaves in the south. These are the objects of the socie- 
ty. The friends of the society disavow all interference with 
slaves and slave^iolders out of this tkUe. These are views 
not inconsistent with our duty to our neighbors. The tenden- 
cy of the doctrines, of the society, when kept within the pale 
of prudence, and so long as the society originally founded by 
Franklin and the friends in Philadelphia is followed as an ex- 
ample, Washington, Jefferson and the patriots of their day, if 
now living would not raise any objection to them. The anti- 
slavery society in Ohio^ in May 1887, contained 213 auiiliary 
societies, and 17,253 members. Its persecutions have consist- 
ed in being interrupted in their meetings, sometimes, and in 
having their press distroyed in Cincinnati by a mob. These 
outrages will not be repeated. To sustain themselves in their 
controversy, both parties, to the question, for slavery or anti- 
slavery, have boldly appealed to the bible, as the authority on 
which they rely. They have brought forward the example and 
precepts of our Savior and his apostles. Sitting in judgment 
on the case we proceed to examine the law and the testimony, 
impartially, fully and fairly, before we enter any final judg- 
ment. First, then, as to our Savior's example and precepts. 
He was by birth, a Jew, and his mother, brothers, sisters and 
all those with whom he associated as near and dear to him, were 
Jews. Both parties, have said, that there were no slaves in 
Judea at that time! This is not true. The entire nation was 
in a slavery of the worst kind, that any whole nation could 
endure ! they were all slaves, and they were taxed and oppres- 
sed by the Romans, whose legions were every where stationed, 
and used as instruments of oppression by the civil officers. 
Their rulers, civil and military, were all appointed to office, by 
the Roman emperor at Rome. The Jews had, in fact two gov- 
ernments to support, at the same time; their own ecclesiasti- 
cal government, and that of the conquennrs. Well, thus sitoa- 
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ted, what did our Savior say ? He said, '< render unto Caesar, 
the things that are Caesar^ and ^^unto God, the things that 
are GodV.^ And why did he so teach the Jews? He shall 
answer that question for us. '<My kingdom is not of this 
world.^ He intended to show, that his religion ought not to 
connect itself, in anywise, with the state. Any nation who 
connects these two things, veligion and politics, may have ever 
so much religion, but it is not Christianity, but the reverse of it. 
Our Saviour, though, laid down this law as an universal rule 
<^ action, forever to govern the world : ^ Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you.^ 

We next open PauPs letter to the Epheaians, and thence 
read ^servants be obedient unto them that are your masters, 
according to the flesh, in fear and trembling; in singleness of 
heart as unto Christ.^ We will next read what he says to the 
nasters of these servants: << And ye masters, do ye the same 
thing unto them, forbearing threatening, k|iowing that yotr 
master, is also in heaven, neither is there respect of persons 
with him.^ 

We next read what the same apostle says in his letter to the 
Colossians: ^^ servants obey in all things, your masters according 
to the flesh, not with eye service, but as unto God.^ To masters 
he says: ^'Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal, knowing that ye have a Master in heaven.^ We 
next proceed to read what Peter says in his first letter 2nd 
chapter, 18th verse and onward ; ^ Servants be subject to your 
masters, with all fear; not only the good and gentle, but also 
the froward. For this is thank worthy, if a man for con- 
science towards God, endure grief, sufiering, wrongfully.^ 

Two inferences from these authorities present themselves on 
a first view; first, that slavery is at best, a hard and painfiil 
condition ; secondly, but nevertheless, provided a master gov- 
erns his slaves, equitably, justly, and on christian principles, 
be may be a good christian, inherit eternal life, and not be 
condemned, merely for holding slaves. And, we may add, 
that the duties of servants and masters* are clearly pointed oat 
by the i^ostles. Peter's letter was addressed to the strangen 
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thoughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia [Minor,] and 
Bythinia. These provinces, were the great slave marts, the 
Pennsylvania Avenues, the Georgetowns and Alezandrias of 
the ancient world.' Bat, we have not yet done with PaaPs 
conduct, precepts and ezanq>le, as they req>ected masters and 
servants. Paul had left his Ephesian church in tears, wh«i 
they fell on his neck and kissed hiii^ and had gone to Jemsalem 
where he hadheen arrested and condemned for being a christian, 
from which judgement, he appealed to CJaesar himself, Paul 
being a Roman citizen. He had sailed to Rome, to await his 
trial, and was in jail. Onesimus, a servant of Philemon, 
ran off from his master, and had arrived at Rome likewise. Here 
while Ptol was in prison, this servant was oonverted by the apos- 
tle's preaching. To Paul, Onesimus confessed his faults, and 
that he had grievously wronged his master. 

We do not find the wrongs specifically set forth, but there 
were wrongs done to the master by Onesimus. Paul being 
in jail, had great need of the services of Onesimus, but learn- 
ing the exact circumstances, from the servant of his flight 
from bis master, and the wrongs done him; the apostle wrote 
a letter to Philemon by Onesimus, and sent him back to his 
old master. Tychicus, who was about to travel the same 
route, as far as Golosse, became a fellow traveler, and the 
two, jointly carried a letter from Panl, to the Colossians. 
These epistles thus sent, we proceed to eiamine. To the 
Oobssians, the apostle writes, as he had toE^hesus, in relation 
to masters and servants, holding the sa^oe language, almost 
word fw word. He reminds Philemon of the new rela- 
tion which now subsists between him and his servant; that 
now they are brothers. Does Paul threaten Philemon with 
everlasting perdition, unless he instantly emancqiates his 
slave? No^ he does not threaten him at all, but be [Hrefers 
a request, though, very pressingly too, thai Philemon would 
set his servant fi«e, and that if he did so, to charge Paul, in 
account with him, all the sums out of which, Onesimus had, in 
any wise wronged him, and he, P^ul, would pay them, on de- 
mand. This example of the apostle of the Gentiles, shouU 
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never be lost on us in Ohio, in all similar cases. These pre- 
cepts of Christ and his apostles, these admonitions to masters 
and servants, in all the passages above quoted or referred to, 
leave us in no doubt as to our duty, in such cases. 

All our preceding remarks are intended, in part at least, fiir 
immediate abolitionists. But we now proceed to say some 
things for the serious consi<jlerati<m of their opponents. They 
have said a thousand times over aud over, ^that in the funda- 
mental law of this nation, our constitution, the right to own 
slaves is secured to them.^ Being thus secured they add, 
^that being so inserted in that instrument, their right is of too 
sacred a nature, to be at all, discussed, in public or private*^ 
We now proceed to examine this allegation in their declara- 
tion, and their proofs under it — the constituticm. That in- 
strument does not profess to be perfect in itself, and therefore 
contains provisions, for its amendment by the people, to pro- 
mote irhose happiness, it professes to have first bera made. 
This amendment can never be made without discussion, with- 
out public meetings, without consultation, and without the aid 
of the press. The liberty of speech and of the press is se- 
cured to us, one and all, by the same constitution. But the 
friends of slavery say that their right to hold slaves is of too 
sacred a nature to admit of being discussed in public or pri- 
vate, orally or through the press. Let us look at this most ex- 
traordinary proposition. We all profess to believe that the 
Bible contains the law of God, and that itself is the word of 
God. We all know that the law of God, that the word of God, 
and even the attributes of the Deity himself, are discussed 
every day in the year, in public, orally and through the press^ 
and yet no man dare deny our right to discuss all these mat- 
ters in all these ways. Is our constitution more sacred than 
the Bible? more sacred than the Deity himself? The proposi- 
tion is so preposterous, that we need say no mc^e on that sub- 
ject, perhaps, but let us state the ease once more, in a plain 
way. The slaves themselves, either have no^ or they have 
immortal souls and are really human beings! First, if the 
daves have no 80ul% theii they areon a par with hones, hogs, 
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mules and cattle. In that ease a public meeting got up to Ibrra 
a society, an ^hio agricultural society y^ to go and purchase 
these brutes with the intention of turning them into the prai* 
ries of DUnois, to feed, would be considered lawful and praise 
worthy, and no mob would assail the meeting with stones and 
brick bats. But suppose, secondly, that these slaves are hu» 
man beings, and have immortal souls to save. Have phifaia- 
thrcpists no right to afsemble 'quietly and consuh on the best 
means of saving from perdition, these millions of human be* 
ingsf They certainly have such a right and may exercise it 
when, where, and as they please, under our constitution, with* 
out a single obstacle being thrown in their way, by any man 
or combination of men, under the whole heavens. Where 
would the world have been now, had not the liberty of speech 
and of the press been freely and fearlessly used to enlighten 
mankind? Wo aa«>wer that they would be groping still in 
papal darkness, monkish ignorance and superstition. They 
would be now bowing in reverence before idols, or on their 
knees before the shin bone of some worthless saint! Yes, so 
we should be at this day, but for free discussion, and the press 
of John Guttenburoh, of Mentz. Away then, with doc- 
trines and practices which tend to throw us back into the 
gloom of the dark agef. Thofe who oppose all discussion of this 
or any other matter, ought to know, that the liberty of speak* 
ing and writing, and publishing onr opinions freely, are using 
means fo pull away from beneath it, the main pillar on which 
our whole fabric of civil and religious liberty rests. Thus un* 
dermined anddeprived of its only supporting pillar, the whole 
splendid dome will fall on us all who sit beneath its spacious 
roof, and we shall be crushed by its weight. 

Another suggestion is presented to those who raise riots and 
mobs, to prevent discussion. Such persons ongfat to know, 
that when the Creator made man, he gave him two fiienl- 
ties of the soul, among others: ^n, natural k>ve of justice,^ 
and ^a sympsAhy with the afflicted.** Yes, He gave man an* 
other fiusulty, that of a love of himself, and a dispositioii to de- 
fend and protect himself. These are all fiumhiee of everr 
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hnman sooly uid all these faculties rise up a^fainst penecutiett 
and oppresBiOD. Every riot, mob and disturbance of peaceft>^ 
ble people assembled for deliberation on slavery or anti-slavery, 
add to the number of the friends of anti-slavery in thi? state* 
Nominally we have now very few more than seventeen thou- 
sand members of this anti-slavery society; but let one man be 
killed by a mob, as £. P. Lovejoy was, at Alton, Illinois, for 
belonging to this society; printing or circulating its books, 
newspapers or pamphlets: or if another press is destroyed in 
Ohio by a mob, because used or owned by this anti-slavery so* 
ciety, and we know that thirty thousand new members would 
instantly join this society in Ohio. A few more such mob* 
following aflorwards, and this state government in all its 
branches, would be in the hands of the anti-slavery society* 
So beware. 

We care comparatively little about the liberty of the slave^ 
but wtft do seriously care about preserving our own freedom; 
and our citizens are determined to preserve it against all sorts 
of violence, come from whence that violence may— whether 
from domestic or foreign fbes. If any man or combination of 
men, assail any public meeting (peaceably assembled, and 
conducting its proceedings) with missile weapons, he or they 
who thus assail the meeting, would ' be tried for the ofience, 
sentenced to a dungem and be in one, within two hours after 
the commission of the crime. This is Ohio now, and so may 
it remain forever, under the dominion of the laws and the 
constitution. 

Drawing a circle around Columbus, as a centre, large 
enough to contain one hundred thousand people within 
the territory included in the bounds of the circle, and 
there are within such a circle but two anti-slavery societies, 
with less than seventy members in both of them! Why 
are there so few members among such a population? We an- 
swer, these societies and their members meet as oAen as they 
please, where they please, stay there as long as they please, 
and say and do, write print and publish what they please, and 
42 b2* 
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BO one intorferes either with them or with what they do. S# 
far as this state is concerned, the great mass of this society 
are the most quiet, peaceable and unoffending christians, be> 
Joved and respected by all who know them. 

There is a sensitiveness among the friends of slavery, 
which we cannot understand. Any discussion on this subject 
in Ohio cannot reach their slaves and render them uneasy. 
That is absolutely impossible. What then can be the reason 
of all this madness, «hout this discussion? It may be that, 
possibly, although our discussions might never reach the slaves, 
yet they might reach the masters of them, and induce them 
to push slavery south, and below Virginia and Kentucky, and 
thereby prevent Ohio from draining these states of all their 
young men; the life, the enterprise and energy of those 
states. These friends of slavery in the south, and friends to 
us, may naturally suppose, that had Rufus Putnam and his 
associates settled on the soil of Virginia, on the 7th oi April 
1788, and had that state been then a vast wilderness, filled 
with Indians and wiki beasts, and the settlers being under 
precisely the same law which following as a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, they journeyed into this vast forest; 
that instead of Ohio, had Virginia been the region in which 
they had settled, that vast state with its rich mines of iron 
ere, of coal and of gold ! with its vast water power descending 
from the AUeghanies in never failing abundance, in a million 
of streams; with its towering forests so near the sea coast; its 
pure mountain air, the purest which ever was breathed by 
human beings; with its broad, deep and splendid rivers, 
unrivaled by any others in the world; with its lofly moun* 
tains and low vales, and with an extent of latitude, aided by 
altitude or depresFion equal to eight degrees of latitude; 
our opposers of the anti-slavery society may suppose, we say, 
that had Rufus Putnam and his pilgrims settled in Virginia, 
on the same day on which they did in Ohio, and under the 
same law, which he and they followed here, prohibiting slave- 
ry forever in that state, Virginia would now contain five mil- 
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lioos of white freemen; and in the next fifty yean, Virginia 
would contain twenty millions of happy human beings. 

As a state, it isoor interest, in Ohio, to have slavery cootinu* 
ed in the slave-holding states, for a century yet, otherwise oar 
growth would be checked. The broad and deep streams of 
wealth, numbers, enterprise, yoath, vigor, and the very life 
blood of the slave holding states, now rolling into Ohio like 
mighty floods, would be stayed; and even roll back to their 
sources, rendering those states, not merely our equals, but 
even our superiors, in numbers, wealth and political power. 
No. We have adopted a policy which, for a century yet, requires 
slavery in the states south of us, to be continued, until they 
become deserts, (that is none of our business) while we have 
twelve millions of people in Ohio; until, indeed, this whole 
state, becomes one vast, k>vely paradise: all cultivated, inter* 
sected every where, by roads and canals; covered with cities 
and t^ir splendid domes. No; let slavery be continned 
where it is, during the next century, at least. But, let that 
subject, be freely discussed, though, by whoever pleases to dis- 
cuss it, either in Ohio or elsewhere. Let the law reign, and 
our people be free forever. No; never will we whisper a word, 
that any old Virginia nabob shall hear, advising him to abolish 
slavery in that most splendid of all countries in the worU, 
wherein to build up manufactures, and make that state more 
populous than Great Britain is at this time. 

The secret of our growth, in all that is desirable, must be 
kept a profound secret among oorselves. With such views 
of this subject, where is the patriotic citiaen of this most pros- 
perous of all states ever founded, on the surface of this earth, 
who would wish to stay its growth or, even check its prosperi- 
ty t No; let slavery be continued for a century at least, and 
oar descendants will go and settle in the now slave holding 
states, as forests, and make them, what they will not be until 
then. 
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This iDBtitotioDy situated od Ebn street, was founded in Juno 
1883; and designed fiNr the reception of destkute orphan chil* 
dren. 

An act was passed by the legislature! in the session of 189^ 
38, incorporating the Asylum, with an endowmeni often acres 
of land, situated near Mill Creek. There was on the land, a 
small building to be occupied by the orphans. And one thou- 
sand dollars were paid out of the Township treasury for the sup- 
port of the orphans. This site being unhealthlul, an exchange 
was made with the City council for the ground on which the 
present building stands, which was erected by subscriptions 
collected from the citizens of CincinnatL The one thousand 
dollars from the township treasury were withdrawn according to 
tiie charter in 1886, and one fourth part of the duties collected 
in Hamilton county, from the sales at auction, was appn^ria* 
ted in its stead, until the year 1840. 

Its present income, is the auction fund as above, and a sum 
received from the trustees of the townships for the maintenance 
of destitute children, placed by them in the Asylum, together 
with such subscription as the managers colled from its patrons. 

Twelve female managers are elected triennially by sub- 
scribers, to regulate all the mterior concerns, and govern the 
institution; but the township trustees, appointed by the charter, 
make all the contracts lor the sale, or purchase, of real estate. 

The buikling is of sufficient extent to accommodate from two 
hundred and fifty, to three liundred children. About seventy 
orphans ore now maintained, ck>thed and educated in the 
Asyhim. June 1 1th 1888. 

Mrs. Clarissa H. Davies, is the President, Mrs. Louisa 
Slaughtoa, relict of the late learned, talented, and benevolent 
Doctor Staugfaton of Cincinnati is the Corresponding secretary 
of this truly christian institution. Mrs. Staugfaton, Mrs. Da- 
vies, Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Baum, Mrs. Vail, Mrs. Butler, 
Mrs, Umer, Mrs. Carlisle, Mrs. Hammond, Mrs. Burnet and 
Mrs. Mitchell have set an example in founding this asylum. 
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which we hope wilt be followed in all our future cities, in eveiy 
part of the state. 



OlOANISATION OP OOUNTm. 

The state of Ohio is divided into seventy-five counties. The 
date of their organization, number of civil townships, superficial 
contents and the respective county seats of each, are as follows: 



OOQKnii. 


mm . 


•s? 


tS-A. 




AdunS) 


1797 


550 


10 


West Union. 


Allen, 


1881 


543 




Lima. 


Ashtabula, 


1811 


700 


27 


Jefferson. 


Athens, 


1805 


740 


19 


Athens. 


Belmont, 


1801 


536 


16 


St. Clairsville. 


Brown, 


1818 


470 


14 


Georgetown* 


Butler, 


1803 


480 


13 


Hamilton. 


Carroll, 


1888 




13 


Carrollton. 


Champaign, 


1805 


417 


12 


Urbana. 


Clark, 


1818 


412 


10 


Springfield. 


Clermont, 


1800 


515 


12 


Batavia. 


Clinton, 


1810 


400 


8 


Wilmington. 


Columbiana, 


1803 




21 


New Lisbon. 


Coshocton, 


1811 


662 


21 


Coshocton. 


Crawford, 


1826 


694 


12 


Bucyrus. 


Cuyahoga, 


1810 


475 


10 


Cleveland. 


Darke, 


1817 


660 


10 


Greeneville. 


Delaware, 


1808 


610 


23 


Delaware. 


Fairfield, 


1800 


540 


14 


Lancaster. 


Fayette, 


1810 


415 


7 


Washington. 


Franklin, 


1803 


520 


18 


COLUKVUS. 


OalKa, 


1808 


500 


15 


Crallipolis. 


Geauga, 


1805 


600 


23 


Chardon. 


Qreene, 


1808 


400 


8 


Xenia. 


Guernsey, 


1810 


621 


19 


Cambridge. 


Hamilton, 


1790 


400 


14 


CINCINNATL 


Hancock, 


1828 


576 


5 


findlay. 


Hardin, 


1888 


570 




Kentoo. 


Erie 


1838 






Sandusky city. 
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1813 




13 


Cadiz 


Henry, 




724 


2 




Highland, 


1806 


555 


11 


HUlsborough. 


Hocking, 


1818 


432 


9 
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GouTimiB is the seat of the state government. It is situat- 
ed ona highbankyon theeast adeof the Scioto, about ninety 
miles from its mouth. locluding its immediate vicinity, it con- 
tains about seven thousand inhabitants, who are among the 
most Hitelligent, active and enterprising people in the state. 
Its buildings are, many of them large, commodious and hand- 
some. The state house is not such an one, as Ohio ought to 
have, at this day, nor are the other public buildings, for the 
public offices, what they should be. 

The penitentiary is a large, handsome buildings of stone, 
buUt mostly by the convicts, who are confined in it. 

The United States have a good court house for their courts, 
and the county of Franklin holds its courts in it, also, having 
assisted in building it. 

The state has erected a large building, for the Asylum tor 
the Deaf and Dumb, in sight of the town. This is a very use- 
ful institution, for those, who are Deaf and Dumb. The legis- 
lature patronizes it. 

A hospital for the insane is now being built near Cohmibus, 
by the state. 

The (German Lutherans have a collegiate institution here, 
which needs patronage, and deserves it. It is under the charge 
iifthe reverend Wm. Smith, D D. 

Columbus was surveyed oi^ into lots, streets &c. eariy in the 
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year 1812, and the first sale of the lots in it^ cemmenced on the 
same day, that president Madison signed the act for declaring 
war against Great Britain; on the 18th of June, 1812. 

It is now a city, and the Honorable Jarvis Pike, was its first 
Mayor. Lyne Starling, Esquire, is the only original proprie* 
ter of this city, now living in it. 

The citizens have paid great attention to the education of 
their children, especially their daughters. Their profesnooal 
men; clergymen, physicoans and lawyers stand high, and de- 
servedly so, in the estimation of all who know them. The state 
officers, too, are very faithful and attentive to their duties; 
and the same remark may truly be applied to such of the Uni* 
ted States officers, as are located at this point. The governor 
of the state is compelled to be here, but we have erected for 
him, no house to live in, and what is worse, his salary is insuffi- 
cient to support him here, or any where else, during the time for 
which he is elected. This is wrong, all wrong. 

But we hasten to Cincinnati, the fairest city of the West. 
Having often mentioned it, and its position, in this work, we 
need not repeat what every reader ought to remember. 

It contains, including its immediate vicinity, on both sides 
of the Ohio, at this time, about fifly thousand inhabitants. 
This beautiful city, like all the towns, in this state, is laid out^ 
on the plan of Philadelphia; all the streets crossing each other 
at right angles. Many of the buildings are large, commodioas 
and elegant, among which are about forty churches, a court 
house, and other county, and city buildings. A whole volume 
would scarcely describe Cincinnati, and its many and useful 
institutions; its colleges and other schools; its banking institu- 
tions; its learned associations, of all sorts; its public inns, its 
museum, owned by J. Dorfeuille, in which, whoever wishes to 
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tludy the natund history of the western states, can find more, 
to aid his researches, than in any other, one town, in the world. 
Here are in this city, ^e hundred stores of goods X all sorts, 
from every habitable coontry in the world. They contain the 
productions of every clime, and of eyery art, tastefully display- 
ed to attract attention. As a whole, perhaps, no other people, 
in the world, are better clothed and fed tfaAn than these fifty 
thousand citizens. None are more he&lthful or happier, and 
none more intelligent, better informed, befter bred, more kind, 
benevolont and polite to strangers and to each other. 

Like all the western people, the Cincinnatians are a stirring 
people. Through the day, they all diligently attend to their 
several callings, but ^en evening sets in, the streets are 
thronged with pedestrians. The museum is opened and light- 
ed up, into a blaze of brilliant light, and thronged with well 
dressed people of both sexes and all ages, who sometimes, lis- 
ten to a discourse on natural History, or some other entertain- 
ing and useful subject. The churches are lighted up, and dis- 
courses are there delivered, to full audiences. All the public 
places are thronged to a late hour, when all retire to rest, and 
all is silence, until morning, then all is in ]SK>tion again through 
the day. 

There is a city police, who arrest criminals, and there are 
courts and juries here who punish crimes, speedily and justly. 
But, mercy is oflen mingled with justice, where circumstances 
seem to call for it. Of their courts and juries, we are com- 
pelled to speak well, because they richly deserve praise. 

The professional men, the lawyers, physicians and clergymen 
are learned, wise and good. 

The Ohio river here, is a beautiful sheet of water, in front 
of die city, on whose sur&ce, the large steamers move, or lie 
at the landing, thirty at once, sometimes. The Dayton canal 
here enters the Ohio river by several locks, creating an excel- 
lent water power, and another canal extending from the inte- 
rim of Indiana will soon be completed to this point. 

The city, standing, as it does, on a high bank of diluvial sand 
43 C2 
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of great depth, is watered bj waterworks, fimiiar to tke Atk* 
iiioa^t waterworks, at PhiladeJphia* The works are niMred I17 
eteaiQ pow^r. Thewater is throwa mto a reserv w, ea a high 
hill, in the eastern part of the city, fimnwhenoe, in pipes, it is 
oondocted to all pajts of the town, on to the very roofs of the 
houses, if necessary. 

Forty-nine yei^ stdce, not a human being dwelt on the site 
of Cincinnati. ^ The 'old Indian war path,^ from the findsh 
garrison at Detnut^ crossed tfaf Ohio here, but noofte Uved 
here; not even Indians. The deer, bison, bear and elk w^e 
occasionally hunted on this site, until msjcnr Doughty ecected 
Fort Washington, on the ground nowoocopted by the bazsar of 
the truth loving and most amiable Lady Trollope, in the month 
of November 1789, since which time, it has been occupied by 
our people. 

Lanoastbr, is the shire town of FkirfieUL county. It stends 
on the eastern side of the Hoekhocking river. Before Lancas- 
ter was' laid out, travelers, who passed along Zane^s trace, 
through the, then, vast forests of Ohio, called this spot, ^the j^ace, 
where they crossed the Hocking, near the standing lock.^ 
We refer the reader to our Geology of die state, for aa account 
of the sandstone of this region. Lancaster was laid out in 
1800, and now contains about three thousand people. The 
houses, three hundred in number, are large, durable and 
handsome ones. The country about it, is excellent for its soil, 
good water, good freestone, standing in lofty piles, here and 
there, intersected by most excellent land, for grass, grain and 
vegetables. A turnpike is making from Zanesville to Mays- 
ville through this town, east and west, and a canal is made, 
connecting Lancaster, with the Ohio and Erie canal, which is 
now being extended down the Hocking valley, to Athens. All 
these things are doing by the state, and will soon be done. The 
town is the centre of a considerable inland trade, wiuoh is in- 
(creasing. The people of Lancaster are an industrious, well 
informed community, who have always stood high with the peo- 
ple of the state. This town is rapidly growing up, and will 
soon contain ten thoysand people. 
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Gsuuooaa. — ^This town was laid out in the thick woods, 
ia tbo woMomtt of 1796 by general Nathaniel Uasste, assisted 
by fenenJ Duncan McArthur. The latter erealed the first 
white nian\i dwelling in the town which was made of the baiki 
of trees ftom the thick ibrest here then growing. This town, 
as we have seen, was once the eeat of the state and territori<> 
al gevenunent, and here the oonatitulkfi was framed, during 
the moath of Noyember 16O0| seven years after this town was 
laid oat. Its streets are Wid% and straight, crossing each other 
at right angles and the town faces the Scioto, which bounds it 
on the north. It contains about ^ve thousand people, many of 
whom are among the wealthiest in the state. It enjoys many 
advantages, such as lying on the Ohio and &ie canal, and all 
the roads seem to centre here from all points of the compass. 
And these roads are in a state of improvement rapidly at pre- 
sent. The land abng the Scioto river, akmg Pamt creek and 
Deer creek, is excellent. Here the Scioto enters the. hilly re- 
gion, and ChiUioothe has around it, a highly romanti<^ country, 
with all the varieties of hill and dale, of woods and highly 
cukivated &rms, of land and water, of fhe slew moving Scio- 
to and the canal with its boats and its ooipmerce, with the 
stagers horn, and the canal boat^ bugle to arrest our attention. 
* The state of society here is highly cukivated, and even &s« 
cinating, none more so any where in the Union. The ladies 
of Chillicothe have always been admired for their beauty, ele- 
gonce of manners, education and pure patriotism. It was 
here, that these ladies voted a sword to major Croghan, in the 
last war, for his gallant deeds in battle when defending Fort 
Stephenson. Female education is greatly promoted by Chilli- 
cotheans, and their sons are not neglected in this req>ect. 
From its wealth, its position, its fbrtHe soil around it, its canal 
and water power, C^llicothe must become an important in- 
land town, a place of wealth and commerce. 

Its professional men of all sorts, are now, and always have 
been highly respectable for their talents, learning, industry 
and strict moral principles. The citizens of this town are at 
active, enterprising aivl useful aa any othera in the state. 
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Many ef its ctlizens have at difierent periodB, fflied the Tory 
highest places of trust within the gift (^ Ohio. Three of them 
have been governors of tlie state, and several of them have 
heen members of both houses of eongress, and Chillioothe 
now has a United States senator and a member of the hovse 
of representatives. 

The people of this toWn have always had a great influence 
in all matters of any importance to the state. They have de- 
served all the confidence thns reposed in them by their fellow 
citizens. 

CntcLBviuay is on the Ohio and Erie canal, twenty-six 
miles below Columbus, and nineteen above Chillicothe. The 
canal here crosses the Scioto river by an aqueduct about thir- 
ty rods in length. This town now contains about three thou- 
sand people, and is fast increasing, in buildings, population 
and mercantile business. In this vicinity are the Pickaway 
plains, finned in all times past, for their fertility; and Picka- 
way coun\y contains more level, rich land, than any other one 
in th^ state. 

There is a bridge across the Scioto here, which cost twenty 
thousand dollars. 

In this county, more pork and flour are produced from their 
own grain, than in any other county of its size, in the Union. 
The farmers are becoming wealthy, and are buying large 
quantities of land, in newer countries. We have four church- 
es and about twelve schools. One or two for young ladies de- 
serve great praise, and receive it. The town is fast increasing 
in size and business of all sorts. 

Delawabb, is twenty-four miles ncnth of Columbus, and b a 
thriving town. It is older than the last named town, but, not 
having any connection by water, with the main canal, as Co- 
lumbus has, by its nagivable feeder, Delaware has not grown 
up, like our canal towns. However its day must come yet, as 
the country all about it, is good, and will one day, be well set- 
tled and well cultivated, inasmuch as lands are cheap and good. 
In Delaware county. So of Marioic , above Delaware, on the 
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tompike firocn Goiambafl to Sandusky city. The coMtry all 
around Marion is ezoeUent and will be well impioved within a 
few yean. 

Sf mmi r i nM), the share town of Claik county, is romantical* 
ly aitaated on the United States road, ftrty three miles west 
of Oolmnbns, and serenty two north weslwudly from Cincin^ 
nati. It contains three thousand people and increaflss rapidly, 
in all respects. 

ZAirnivnaB, is eituatedeeventy six miles firini the Ohio rrrer, 
iUlowing the meandering of the Masktagum rnrer, on which 
the to!iirn stands. If we inchide Putnam and West Zsnesrille in 
oor estimate, we nay be allowed to say, that ZanesvUle now 
contains, seven thousand people. The old congress granted 
three sections of land, containi^ six handred and forty 
acres each, to Ebenezer Zane, fer marking a road firam Wheeling 
across, what is now Ohio State, by the way of Zanesrtlle. Zane 
marked the road, and for his pay, k>oated oneaection,at Zane»- 
ville, and laid out a town on it; another section was kxsated near 
<< the standing rook'^ and Lancaster waa located on that section. 
The other section was located opposite Chillicothe, on the 
north side of the Scioto riter. Hanif>hrey FuUorton bought the 
last named section of Zane, and his widow owns it now. The 
town of Zanesville was laid out in 1799, and a lew cabins built. 
The mail had been carried akmg tins ^ bridle path,^ about two 
years before that period, on horse back, and so continued to be 
carried until about twenty years since. 

The natural, as well as artiickl adrantages of Zanesvillcf 
are great. The Muskingum here creates a great water power 
in its rapids. Fossil coal is here in abundance, and the iron 
ore is equity so. Salt water, too, is in nerer failing 
abundance, here or in the vicinity. The United States road 
passes the Mudringum here, and manufactures of many kinds 
here flourish greatly. 

The state has made a alack water navigation, from Zanesville 

to Dresden, on the canal, and the same power is employing its 

energies to complete this slackwater navigation to the Ohio 

river. T%is will be efiected within four or R^e yean. So 

c2* 
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that, with its salt water, its iron ore, and above all, its stirfin^^ 
active, restless, enterprising population of seven thousand, in 
number, 2^nesville bids fair to become, at no distant day, one 
of the largest manufacturing towns in the western states, con- 
taining seventy thousand people. The clays in this vicinity, 
equal any now used in England, France or Germany, for earth* 
enware, and we should not he disappointed, if Zanesville should 
be the very first town on this continent to firmly establish the 
manu&cture of the real Liverpool ware, on the banks of the 
Muskingum river. The natuimlist wo«kl find many things to 
interest him here; and the best place, whieh we know, wherein, 
to study our geology and mineralogy, is Zanesville. There » 
an Athenaeum and a well endowed school here, and there is a 
taste for science widely difiused among the people of this vici- 
nity. Freestone, limestone, and water line, are here in abun- 
dance, and finally, if Zanesville does not become, a great town, 
for an inland one, we do not^ see the cause of such a failure. 

All the elements of pnMq>erity are here, and the very people 
to use them to advantage, are already here, as a nucleus around 
which, a great manuftu^turing town will grow up. 

CuBVELAiiD, has been often alluded to ah-eady, in this work, 
and we connot easily forget so inq>ortant a town. It is so, from 
its position, fhMn its natural advantages, and from its intelligent 
active, wealthy and enterprising population. Taking both 
sides of the river into view, Cleveland now contains, twelve 
thousand people, but in 1825, it contained only six hundred. 
It is delightfully situated on a high sandy bank of Lake Erie,, 
seventy feet above the lake, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
river and on both sides of the Erie and Ohio canal. In the 
summer season, while its port is crowded with its mercantile 
marine, of lake vessels, steamers and canal boats, Clevehind 
is a busy, bustling city. If we look off on the lake we see 
many a sail, spread to the breeze, on this beautiful inland water. 

This town will soon run up to fifty thousand people, and hi- 
ever, continue to be, an important inland city. The people 
here, have all the elements of prosperity, in or near the 
town; fireestone for building, lime8tone,cedar and gypsum on 
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Ibe Jake isbadi; iron ore and coal, in Tuacarawas county, on 
the canal; pine forests, in Canada, aorau the lake; water power 
in abundance, in the river and in the canal; and a population 
as stirring, enterprising and industrious as any in the world. 

ToLBDo, is near Lake Erie, on the Maumee river, and on 
what soon will be, the splendid Maumee canal. It was nothing 
three years since, but it now contains, three thousand people, 
who have made a rail road, thirty miles in length, leading in 
the direction ci Lake Michigan at its southern end. This will 
necessarily become, one of our largest inland towns. It stands 
on the land for which we so long and so righteously con- 
tended with Michigan, who had not even ashadow of a claim 
to it, founded in ju8tk:e. 

DArroif. 

Of our other impcnrtant towns, Daytoh, at the mouth of the 
Mad river, on the great Miami, claims a prominent and con- 
spicuous place, in our volume. It now contains, about seven 
thousand people, as good, as industrious and enterprising as 
any we have, in our state. The Dayton canal is now rapidly 
progressing towards the lake, along the Maumee river, al- 
though only one hundred miles of it are entirely finished, yet 
the remainder soon will be completed. The soil, far and wide, 
around Dayton, is as fertile as it can be, and there is a water 
power, in the Mad river and in the canal, very valuable. Day. 
ton must always be an impcnrtant town. Manufactures flourish. 
There are now, in Dayton, two cotton factories, three grist 
mills, two saw mills, one silk mill, and all sorts of factories, 
where water power is employed by ingenious mechanics. And 
the country all around Dayton is full of mills and factories. 

Newark, in Licking county, on the Ohio and Erie canal, is 
located in a densely settled and most fertile country. The 
town itself contains now scarcely three thousand people, but 
from its position, on the canal, surrounded by a fertile country 
whose abundant produce, will always come here, Newark 
must always be a very important point for inland trade and 
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naoufkotures. It has, someliow, been badly treated: it has M 
bank, and ^ travel was taken fhmi it, by locating dM United 
Statee road, a few milee aoath of it. However, jastice must be 
done to it eoon, by th^ state, and by itself, as the people here 
want nettlmr aidustry, capital nor energy. In this st^e we 
have no better cttinens than are here, and the iron ore and 
coal, not hx off, wiU not be overlookied by the people. The 
coanty is well watered, the land is excellent, and the fanners 
wealthy. 

MoviVT YwBanfm is a delightful town, on ¥emon river, and 
it is the shire town of Knox county. Here the land is excei- 
lent, the larmers are rieh,and iheir farms are well cultivated. 
Mount Vernon is in the exact centre of the state. Kenyon 
cdlege is at Grambier, five miles from Mount Vernon. This 
town will one day become a very imp<urtant one, when a canal 
shall be made along Vemcm river to the Ohio canal. That 
very improvement, alone, would make this town, a place of 
considerable business, with a populaticm of seven thousand 
people. 

SrsuBBifviLtE. — ^The shire town of Jefferson county, stands 
on the Ohio river, some thirty eight miles in a dffect line, 
flrom Pittsburgh. Its population is only about tln-ee thous- 
and, but they are increasing. It has always been a manufac- 
turing town, and always will be one. The people here have 
been badly represented, quite too often, in the legislature. 
They have often opposed the policy of the state, like Belmont 
county, and they now feel the direful effects of such represen- 
tation. 

The same may be said of New Lisbon, but that town is now, ra- 
pidly rising, beside its canal, now progressing to a completion. 

WABUnr has always voted wisely, for internal improvements, 
but some how, has not been well treated by the state; but that 
time is past, a canal is now making past Warren, which will 
rise up into considerable importance, in the oldcounty of Trum- 
bull, so well settled and improved, by as good a population, as 
we have in the state. 

PosTAGB county contains three or four towns, along the Cuya- 
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hoga riveri which we haveiioticed under head of riven. This 
county, eventuallyy will be one of the meet populous in the state. 

All along the Erie and Ohio canal, towns are springing into 
life, and no description, can be correct, one month, which was 
so, one month before. And a volume could not describe them 
and our work forbids even the attempt to do so. 

Po R TSM O PTH was laid out in 1805, on the northern elevated 
bank of the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto river, in latitude 
38^ 43^ north, by Henry Massie, Esquire. The Ohio and Erie 
canal terminates here, three hundred and nine miles in length. 
The bottom on which it stands, is sufficiently spacious for a 
population of fifty, or even of one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, though at present it contains only about three thousand. 
The slirflEUse of the town is four hundred and seventy feet 
above the ocean, and ninety-four, below the surface of lake Erie. 
To persons passing akmg on the Ohio river, the aspect of the 
town, with its factories, large, substantial and handsome stores, 
dwelling houses and churches, produces a pleasing effect. A 
splendid new court house and jail, four churches, a market 
house, thirty stores, two large taverns, and several boarding 
houses, a printing office, and a banking house, are among the 
buildings of Portsmouth. Within twenty five miles of this 
place on the southeast, and east of it, are twenty-five blast 
furnaces for the manufacture of iron. Besides these, there 
are six water forges. There is also a rolling mill in the town 
itself, owned by Thomas Gaylord and company. 

The iron thus manufactured, near Portsmouth, is worth 
now, two millions of dollars annually, and is increasing rapid- 
ly, in amount and value. Goods are sold here, annually to the 
amount of four hundred thousand dollars, besides a large 
amount of commission business. The total value of the produc- 
tions of Scioto county, annually, is about one million of dollars. 
These productions have been constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing, especially during the last four years. This town must soon 
be among our largest manufacturing and mercantile cities of 
the western states, and so continue to be forever. It is now im- 
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proving rapidly, like C^levilley while from the depreesioaof 
busineMy other towoe improve slowly, or are not improving at 
the present time. 

XsMiA, in Green oouniy, is aoioMg oiur older towns. Its lo» 
cation is on elevated ground, and the country around it is 
well watered, high, dcy and healthful. Xenia is the seat of 
justice for the county. It contains some Meen hundred in- 
habitants, who live well, work hard, and are healthy, moral, 
prosperous and happy. Located on no large river, nor near 
any canal, thia town, almost as oM as the state, is not as large 
as it otherwise would be. But a rail road will pass through 
it, and a turnpike rood likewise, when Xenia will become a 
larger town. The county of Greene is one of the best water* 
ed ones for farmers, in the state. Its soil is oxeellent. * Fruit 
trees do well, and cattle, dieep and hones, are easily raised 
by the farmers, in great numbers. TW wheat is excellent, 
which this county produces, so of the grass and com. On 
the whole, we know of no portion of this state, more demra- 
ble to live in, than this. For pure springs, clear pellucid 
streams, and heahhfulness of climate, Uiis county vies with 
our very best ones in the state. The people who live in it, are a 
friendly, industrious and intelligent population* Major James 
(jalloway, whose name is honorably mentioned in our history 
of the late war, belonged to Xenia, and his troops went from 
here, and in this county. For love of country, and devotion 
to our institutions, the people of this region have none more 
ardent to contend with in the raoe of patriotism. The exer^ 
tions now making to improve their condition will effect their 
object. When the rail road is made, the owner of produce 
can take it to Cincinnati, sell it, get his pay for it and be at 
home again to supper. Now it takes him six days, at no small 
expense for carnage in wagons. 

But we are aware that this article is devoted rather more 
to topography than is consistent with our woi4c, and thai this 
subject is better treated in the Ohio Gazetteer, just published 
by Warren Jenklms Esquire. To that volume we respectful- 
ly refer all our readers. Our principal reason (^ touchiii|^ 
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this subject is the connection which exists between these 
towns, their citiaens and the events, described in our history. 
From in and about these towns went our soldiers to war with 
England. And the people of these towns have governed the 
state, and still have a great influence on its destiny. 

In our older towns where there are not so many new buildings 
erecting in them, and so many improvements making, a 
stranger night believe them to be much older than they are. 
In each city or town, there are a court hou^e and jail, and 
buildings for the county offices — for the clerk of the courts, 
for the auditor, sheriff, treasurer, recorder and sometimes for 
the county conmiissioneTS and state's attorney. All these are 
commodious and handsome structures. The streets are paved 
and t^re is a handsome market house in many, and indeed, 
all the cites and towns mentioned by us. The churches are 
numerous, and sometimes spacious and even handsome build- 
ings. The side walks are well paved and there are many 
other marks of older towns than they are. The Blares are or- 
namented with goods, tastefiilly displayed, to attract attention. 

These towns have two or more market days in the week, 
when the crowd of citizens and market people, present a busy, 
bustling aspect. The long row of wagons, carts and drays, 
reminds one of an eastern city, on a market morning. This 
is Ohio now, happily contrasting with the past, only a few 
years since. Our towns have grown up rather too rapidly 
for the country around them, and marketing of all sorts is ra- 
ther dear, for so new a country, whose soil is so fertile. Our 
farmers, obtain such high prices for all they produce, that 
their wives and daughterf:, neither spin nor weave much cloth, 
80 they go to the store for their clothes. Cows are not kept 
in very large numbers, and but little cheese is made in most 
of the counties. Butter, too, is rather scarce and dear. 
Fowls are beceming deai^— one dollar a dozen! Eggs once 
but four cents a dozen, are now six and even eight cents a 
dozen. Other articles are equally dear. In one particular 
our towns ore doing well in cultivating our own native trees, 
tUrubs, plants and flowers. The soil and climate suit tham, 
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and they are handsomer, more thrifly and in all respeciM 
preferable to any exotics. Our three species of sumac are 
handsome shrubs which never grow too large for a shade near 
the house. 

Among the flowersi natives of this state, the Phlox family 
of many species, ci every color almost, coming one after an- 
other, in the season, from spring to autumn, are becoming Sn- 
vorites. Among the most singular ones, the black flower 
claims attention. But, the time would fail us, as well as the 
reader's patience, to tell of all the trees and plants now being 
naturalized and transplanted into our gardens, court yards, 
side walks and pleasure grounds. Under the head of Botany, 
the reader can see what Cincinnati has done in this way. 
Since this taste f<Nr cultivating our own native plants has be- 
gun to prevail among us, our towns have assumed a better ap- 
pearance. Our prairie flowers will soon be gone, and lost to 
the world, unless they are domesticated. Many of them are 
among the most beautiful and curious in the w<»rkL Lei u» 
hope that they may be saved from destruction. 

Most of the towns have reading rooms, where a traveler 
can read all the principal newspapers and periodicals* Libr»- 
ries are increasing in number as well as in size, every where 
in the state, and useful knowledge is q>reading. ^Tlio 
school master is^ not <^ abroad^ in this state, but at home, at 
his daily task, teaching the youth of eur towns, at their homes, 
or in our schools. 

THE inTMBES OF OUS POPULATION AT BIFFERENT VESI0D8 AKI> 
HRMARK8 ON ITS PBOBABLB INCSEA8B IN FUTUBB. 



By estimation. 


in 


1791, 3,000 people. 


Official, 




1800, 42,156 


Do. 




1810, 230,760 


Do. 




1820, 586,000 


Do. 




1830, 987,670 > 


By estimation. 




1837, 1,600,000 


By the saBse 


ratio of increaab, we shall have 2,000,000 ii 


1840. 
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At the ooDchurioQ of Wayne's War, many of his soldiers set- 
tled in the country. Before that time, from 1787 to 1791, the 
increase in nmnbers was almost nothing; but Ihat war endipg 
HI 1705, the population increased rapidly, as will be seen. "So^ 
inmediately aflter the coaclusion of the war with England, the 
increase was rapid|but from 1817 up to the time of commencing 
our works of internal improvement, in 1825, the increase was 
oompaimtiTely at a standlij*he demand for labor, its high price, 
the low prices of food, with the proq>ecl of being enabled to 
purchase good farms for what could, by each, be earned in a 
year or two, by laboring on our canals, induced thousands to 
iannigrate from the East to this country, where there was so 
little winter to provide for in the summer, by the fkrmer. These 
were inducements sufficient to draw into our State vast numbers 
of young laboring men, who widied to see more of the Forldf 
and find a home for themselves and for their posterity. Our 
pepuhition at present, we have reason for believing, increased 
at the rate of one hundred thousand, a year. In November 
1886, we gave two hundred and five thousand votes finr Pre* 
sident, showing an increase in four years of forty thousand 
Totes. The excitement was net great, as it was clearly f<Hre- 
seen what the resultmust be, between voting for William 
HmotT HAanson and Muenn Van Bubbn, so for as this 
state was concerned. ^\ 

It may be supposed, that when our wild lands are all sold, 
our population will not increase in the same ratio as it hae 
done hitherto. It may be supposed, too, that emigratioD to the 
West, from Ohio, will be great; but we think that such is the 
fertility of our soil, such the mineral treasures found in our 
hilly region, and the call for labor on our Roads and Qaoals, . 
for which we shall eontinue, for ages to come, to pay out mil- 
lions of dollars annually, that vast numbers will be drawn from 
all the eastern states, into this. In a country where industry 
of all sorts is better rewarded than in any other; where pro- 
visions must always be cheaper and more abundant than in 
states which purchase their provisions of us, and then transport 
them a distance, and there sell them, making a profit en their 

D2 
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business. There are other considerations, not to be averlook. 
ed in this estimate — we have no slaves in this State; and in- 
stead of being disgraceful, labor is honored by all, here. To 
laboring men, this will always continue to be an inducement 
to come here, from all the eastern states. Although our in- 
stitutions, of all sorts, arb not yet what we wish them to be, 
nor what they will be, yet they are decidedly better than they 
are in any of our western states. Our country, as» it respects 
health, is no longer neW — ^it is as healthful as New England, 
perhaps even more so, at present. 

^ A3 to emigration from this state, it has all along been 
one of the most emigrating states in the Union. A maj<»ity 
' of the people in Indiana, went there from Ohio. So of Illinois. 
On no route through the settled parts of those states, could we 
now travel, without meeting, every where, old friends and ac- 
quaintances from Ohio. We saw them there every where, when 
in their settlements in 1829. Men, with small farms here, emi- 
grate, and soon own large ones where they go; but, when the 
farm is sold here, it is transferred to some man immediately 
from some eastern state, who comes here to better his condi- 
tion. Eastern men can get along here, very well; but our 
Ohio people do best in Indiana and Illinois. Their previous 
training has fitted them to endure and overcome all the hard- 
ships incident to a new country — such as a want of mills, 
roads, schools, good physicians, and the thousand advantages of 
an older settlement: but suffering, as they must, from the sick- 
ness, want of good society, without a school for their children, 
without a physician to heal them when sick, and without a 
minister of religion to console them amidst their multitude of 
afflictions of all sorts, we envy not our old friends, in newer 
countries than thisip^ We wish them well, and pray for their suc- 
cess, in their new abodes. May God bless them! Many are 
the tears which they have shed, when they remembered Ohio, 
and our thousand comforts, compared with their present condi- 
tion. We have seen them here, and we have seen them where 
they ate; and our tears flowed for them and their children. 
To speculate upon our future increase in population, may 
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•e condemned. We care not; because the future 10 revealed 
to us, pfovided Providence permit it to be so. We certainly 
possess within our territory all the means of greatness — in our 
people^ their habits of industry and enterprise; in our reiatire 
position in the Union; in our mild climate; our fertile soil; 
in our internal improvements, going onward with a giant^s 
strides; in our freedom from domestic slavery ; in our State pride 
and patriotism; in our love of liberty and abhorrence of slavery; 
in the ample provision which we have made, are making, ^d 
will make, to educate the rising generation; in our healthful- 
oess, ph3rsically and morally; in our mineral wealth, greater 
than any other country on earth, of its size, can boast. We 
envy not those who possess the silvery heights of Potosi, the 
mines of Ciolconda and Peru, while we possess the soil of Ohioy 
the mines of Ohio, the free institutions of Ohio, the people of 
Ohio, and Ohio^s temperate and healthful climate. We see 
nothing, now, to prevent us from having a population of two 
millions in 1840, three millions in 1850, and of five millions in 
1860. Ohio has all the elements necessary to sustain twelve 
millions of people; and that number is not a large estimate for 
1937. That Ohio is eventually destined to be the very first 
«tate in this Union, in numbers, wealth and power, we cannot 
doubt. We envy not any of our eastern states — nor do we 
doubt, that the wealthy men there, may wish to keep their labor- 
ing people where they are, to work for a mere trifle for them; 
but why those who are poor, and have feet and hands, and can 
use them, should tarry where they are, we do maryel, while they 
can walk here with their legs, and when here, can acquire 
with their hands, independent fortunes for themselves and, 
their children. 

We have sakl that many considerations naturally attracted 
eastern people to this country, as a home for themselves and 
their posterity. We alluded more especially to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and all the states east of them. But, even the 
Virginians are coming here in considerable numbers; and as to 
the Marylanders, we call them Ohio people now. They are, 
ftlwajTS were, and always will be, our natural friends, in peace 
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and war, in prosperity and adveraky. Maryland liaa always 
stood by 08, as friends, whom we esteem, admire, and love. 
The Kentuckians are bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh 
— we are one people. And do what they will to prevent it, 
at home, the young Virgmians who travel will visit us; and 
having seen us, they will tarry here. The youfig men of 
Virginia, having seen us, our Canals and River, our Lake and 
par Roads, all covered with moving, active, and enterprimng 
people, — having seen all our people, in their towns, or on their 
farms— -all employed, all engaged in active industry of some 
sort, naturally forsake dull, old Virginia, now ^ tired ^ out, and 
settle down here. The political power is departing from the 
East to the West— even now, a majority of the nation live id 
Che Valley of the Mississippi. What then, will be the relative 
strength of the East and the West twenty-three years hencef 
And what will it be one hundred years hence, when the old 
Northwestern Territory alone, will contain thirty millions of 
people t 

oshbral orabacter of trb pnom. 

The act of congress of 1787, justly considered as the Mag^ 
na Charta of Ohio, and all of the states northwest of the Ohio 
river, ordained that there never should be here, slavery, or in- 
voluntary servitude. That act widely promulgated, all over 
the world, arrested the special attention of all the genuine 
lovers of liberty and haters of slavery, in all lands. Hence 
we have had flowing towards us, a flood ci immigrants who 
love liberty. Made up of such ingredients, it is easy to con- 
ceive, that with the addition of the young, the enterprising, 
athletic, bold, daring and ambitious, of all states and all coun- 
tries, the whole mass would be such as never was found any 
where else in the worid. The result of their labors, thus far, is 
seen^ in this volume and we challenge all history to produce its 
parallel. In vaindowe look into the tomesof history, or listen 
to the tales of gray tradition, in order to find any other state, 
BOW, or ever in existence, that, in fifly years, increaaed ttoat 
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three thousand souls to one million six hundred thousand. Du- 
ring this very periodi we have had two wars to pass through, pro- 
secuted by England, with all her means of annoyance^ and 
riie was assisted, too^ by hordes of the wildest, most cruel, most 
brave, and warlike savages <m the globe^ We had, too^ an 
immense forest to clear off— « sickly climate, originally, to 
contend with, as all settlers in any other new country have. 

It may be said that congress has done much lor us. We 
answer, not much. All the lands which congress have grant- 
ed to us, to the very last acre, have been paid for, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Being weak, when admitted into the 
Union, we made as good a bargain as we couM with eongress; 
but still a very poor bargain, by agreeing not to tax congress 
lands. It was on our part a most wretched bargain. ^ But 
congress gave us some lands to assist us in making our ca- 
nals.^ Yes, congress gave us five hundred thousand acres of 
land, which congress could not sell at any price, en condition 
that we made a canal through congress kinds; and by means 
of our improvements, the remaining lands of the United States 
have sold for six dollars and upwards, on an average, an acre, 
which congress eould not otherwise have sold, to this day^ for 
six cents an acre. We fbel gratefol that we have had many 
votes for western measures, in congress, at different timei^ 
from all the states except New Hampshire and Bfahie, and the 
New York Bucktails. Ohio has, in retn», been friendly to 
her friends, in congress. 

In the west, our young men take precedence, of the oMnr 
men, whereas in our eastern Atlanta cities, the yomger law- 
yers and physicians, eomplam, with wiiat propriety, we do not 
pretend to know, that the older men of their professions, keep 
all th^ business in their own hands. fiSioald these young men 
visit Ohio, they woukl find every thing reversed* They would 
eee pkced cm the bench, very young men, generally, presi- 
dhig there; and the older and more experienced lawyers, 
standing before them, at the bar! And as soon as a judge be- 
comes qualified for his statkm, some younger man, who per- 
45 nG* 
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hape, hat never plead ten causes of any importance — befinre 
he has had two years practice^ before he has had scarce- 
ly any acquaintance with men and their dealings, he is 
placed on the bench as a president judge, instead of a 
man of greater and better qualifications. And this last 
one, will be displaced by some younger aspirant in his 
turn. So of the young physician, who comes forward at once, 
and occupies, often, the place of his older, and better qualifi- 
ed predecessor. , In older states, though the snows ^ fifty 
winters may have whitened the head, it is not, therefore, in- 
ferred, that the heart is chilled by them. The wisb xbh of 
nn BAST, do not suppose that there is any period in human 
life, in which we cannot make new acquisitions in knowledge; 
in which we cannot be usefiil, innocent and happy. There 
seems to be a set of ascetics in the West, who think that as 
soon as a few gray hairs appear in any man^s head, he ought 
to be exchided from all bunness, public and private: that he 
o«gfat to withdraw himself firom society; become idle, dull, in- 
sipid, and wholly useless to mankind. Is there any period of 
human lifo, in which men of learning, science andta8te,shouki 
be secluded horn the society of the good, innocent and virtu- 
cos, of both sexes t To men like Franklin, Jefierson, Jay, 
Olintoo, Bforshall, and a thousand others, whom we could easi- 
ly name; MEN to whom business and books, science and lit- 
erature ; all the pleasures of taste, friendship and society, have 
fiimished all that refines and strengthens Uie mind; renovates 
and expands all the alfeetKMis of the heart; old age exhibits 
no dinunutioQ of either talent or haf^uness. Such men, when 
they cease to be statettnen, do not the less love mankind, the 
lens rejoice in human happiness, nor the less participate in iL 
Tso many in our country, think and act as if there was a law 
ef the mind, which limits its pleasures and powers to some 
particular period of human life. There is no such period. 
His physical powers may be diminished, his senses somewhat 
blunted, but the impressions which they have so long convey* 
ed to him, remain vivid ; and the treasures which they hava 
coDveyed to him are laid up, ^ where no moth can eormpW 
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«aiid no thief can break through and steal them.^ The ob- 
jeets of his early affections, may have been taken from him 
by death; but, if they were wise, virtuous and innocent hu- 
man beingfs they have only preceded him a few years, to his 
and their ultimate, eternal home; and they must have leA with 
him, ten thousand tender recollections, that will become dcnr- 
er and dearer ; and hopes that will shine brighter and brighter, 
every day, during his life time. Such a man from his age, pro* 
found learning, knowledge of mankind, disinterestedness and 
sincerity, broad and liberal views, experience of all kmds; 
business talents, and other qualifications, is fitter for any high 
civil station, than at any earlier period of his life. 

However, the present course of things in this respect, will 
be changed, within a few years, when the state becomes more 
fully settled. From the very nature of circumstances, we in 
Ohio, are now exactly half way between the highest, and low* 
est states of society. In the very wisest society, age is hon- 
ored — so it is equally in the savage state, but here, either ve- 
ry young men, or new comers among us, take the lead in eve- 
ry thing. Time, experience and good sense, will eventually 
cure the evil of which we may now so justly complain* 

In a country where every man is a sovereign, means should 
be used to make that sovereign a wise and good one. Good 
masters make good servants. Too much pains cannot be ta- 
ken by our legislature, and all our influential men, to diflhse 
the lights of knowledge, morality and religion, among the 
great mass of the people. That we have, considering our 
age as a state, considering our remote interknr situation, and 
all the hardships in the way when Ohio was originally settled; 
located as the early immigrants were, in a vast wiklemesi, 
where savages, fierce and barbarous roamed among wild beasts 
— that we have prospered, we say, more than any other peo- 
ple ever did in the world, is most certain; but our ezertkms to 
improve our condition, are by no means to be reUzed. It will 
require increased activity every moment, to keep pace with 
the ago in which we live; and as our means of doing good in- 
crease, the increased numbers of our people will require m- 
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creased activity to instruct tlieniy and point oat to them die 
roads which lead to prosperity, comfbK and happiness — ^to el- 
evate their views, and finally to make Ohio, what it ought to 
be, the first state in this Union, in numbers, knowledge, wealth 
and political power. Having attained that elevated point, it 
wilt then be our duty to use our power and influence so as to 
wrong no one, to do justice, and make it the interest of all 
our neighbors to be our firiends. Our position in the nation is 
peculiarly felicitous, as to soil, climate and productiont, and 
it will be our own (kult if we are not the happieet people ia 
the Union. 

STATS LIBKAST. 

The state library wa« estiU>lished in the year 1817. It wa» 
commenced with only about 6tve hundred vdumes,but, throng 
the liberality and fostering care of the legislature of theatate, 
it now contains more than ^rt thousand volumes of books, 
most of which are of a choice kind, and selected with great 
judgment and taste. It embraces nearly all of the Akbbicah, 
and some of the roost approved Fosneif Pbuodicau^ and a 
great variety of such historical and miscellaneous works as 
are anxiously sought by a reading community. The legisla- 
ture has usually made a small annual appropriation for the 
purchase of books; and these appropriatioBS have^ by a judi- 
cious application, already rendered the state library apleasmg 
resort Sht all men of reading and iciiBnce, from difierent sec- 
CioBsof tfie state, who make a temporary stay at ColundHis. 

The law portioa of the state library afibrd^ great eonveai* 
encos to gentlemen of tfie legal profession; and the aanoal 
purchases of new worka, have usually embraced many of the 
roost TaluaUe of the reports of tiie different states, and the 
most learned tre atiso e en tiie scieBce of law and Amer 
jurisprudence. 
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OFTICBBI OF THB TESSITOKIAL OOVSBllMSlfT. 
AFponrrBD m 1788, umdba the ouunamcb or conoeim. 

Arthur St. Clair, Governor. 

Samuel H. Parsons, James M. Varnum, John Cleves 
Symmes, Judges. 

Winthrop Sargeant, Secretary. William H. Harrison was 
suhpequently appointed secretary of the territory; he was aC* 
terwards elected delegate to congress. 

CrovemoTM of the state j 
▲rrn nu adoption op the oo whtutio w. 

Edward Tiffin, elected and sworn 3d March, - - 1808 

Thomas Kiriier,* (acting governor part of the year,) 1806 

Samuel Huntington, elected and sworn in - - 1808 

Return J. Bleigs, do. do. - • 1810 

Othniel Looker,* (acting governor part of the year,) 1814 

Thomas Worthiogton, elected .... 1814 

Ethan Allen Brown, do. - - - - • 1818 

Allen Tiimhie,* (acting governor part of the year,) 1832 

Jeremiah M »rrow, elected ..... 1822 

Allen Trimble, elected . - • • • 1826 

Duncan McArthur, do, - - - - - 1880 

Robert Lucas, do. - • - • - 1832 

Joseph Vance, do. - - • • • 1886 

Secretaries of state. 

William Creigfaton, junior, elected . - • • 1803 

Jeremiah McLene, do. • - • • 1808 

Moses H. Kirby, do. - - • • 1831 

Benjamin Hinkson, do. - - - - 1884 

Carter B. Harlan, do. ... 1835 

^Tbote RMurkad with a ft«r, wn protideiitt of the Miiatt, who wuo, hj 
Ibt eoMtitatioii, {ovtmoii for diorC ptriodf only. 
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AudUoTM of tIaU, 

Thomas Gibson, elected . • . • • 180S 

Benjamin Hough, do. - . - • . 1808 

Ralph Osborn, do. 1815 

John A. Bryan, do, ..... 1833 



TreoiwrerB of Haie. 



William McFarland, elected 
Hiram M. Curry, do. 

Samuel Sullivan, do. 

Henry Brown, do. 

Joseph Whitehill, do. 



1808 
1817 
1820 
1823 



The names of the reepedwe state Hhrarians are asfoUows: 



John L. Harper, Librarian from 


1817 to 1818 


John JVTElvain, " 


1818 to 1820 


David S. Broderick, " 


1820 to 1824 


Zachariah Mills, ^ 


1824 to the present time. 



Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Return J. Meigs, William W. Irvin, Elijah Hayward, 
Samuel Huntington, Ethan Allen Brown, John M. (joodenow. 



William Sprigg, 
George Tod, 
Daniel Symmes, 
Thomas Scott, 
Thomas Morris, 



Calvin Pease, Reuben Wood, 

John McLean, John C. Wright, 

Jossup N. Couch, Joshua Collett, 
Charles R. Sherman, Ebenezer Lane. 
Peter Hitchcock, 



PresidetU Judges. 

The names of the President Judges, from the organizatioQ 
of the government, are as follows: 

Francis Dnnlevy, Orris Parish, Frederick Grimke, 

Wyllis Silliman, J. H. Hallack, John M. Goodenow, 

Calvin I^ease, Alexander Harper, Matthew Burchard, 
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WiUitm WilwiH 
John Thompson, 
Benjamin Ruggles, 
Joseph H. Cmne, 
Peter Hitchcock, 
Creoig^ Todd, 



Ezra Osbom, 
Geoiige P. Torrence, 
John McDowell, 
Gustavu^ Swan, 
Ebeuezer Lane, 
Benjamin Tappan. 



Ezra Dean, 

Joseph Swan, 
John W. Price, 
Joahua Oollett, 
Reuben Wood, 



Member* of the CanvenUonf 

WBO POEMID TBI 8TATB OONBTITnTION, ADOPTKO IN COmrUITIOII AT CBIl/> 
LICOTHE, NOVEMBER 29tB, 1803. 

EDWARD TIFFIN, President and representatlTe Ccom the co. of Rossw, 

From Adams Cbimty, 
Joseph Dailioum, Israel Donalson, and Thomas Kiikor. 

F)rom Bebnoni Coun^fy 
Jam9s Caldwen and Eliiiih Woods 

tVom CUrmorU Cbimfy, 
Philip Gatch and James Saisent. 

FYorn FhiifieJd CounJIyy 
Heniy Abrams and Enanoel Carpenter. 

jFVoiit HafniUon Cbwnfy, 
John W. Bkmme, CSiarles Willii^ Bjrrd, Francis Danlavy, William Go> 
forth, John Kitchel, Jeremiah Morrow, John Paol, John Reily, John Smith* 
mud John Wilson. 

Flrmn Jefftrton Counfyy 
Rudolph Bair, Geoq^ Humphrey, John MiUigau, Nathan Upde^pralT, and 
BaxaleelWeUs. 

JFVomRou County^ 
Michael Baldwin, Jamee Gmbb, Nathaniel Massie, and T. Worthington. 

Prom TrumbuU Gnoify, 
DaVid Abbot and Samuel Huntini^on. 

From Washington Cormiuy 
Ephraim Cutler, Benjamin Ives Gilman, John M'Intin, and Rnfut Pot > 

Thomas Scott, Seciutary of the Convention. 

The followhig enrtnraces the names of all the Senators, and all the mem- 
bets of the House of Re pr e sen tatives who have ftom time to time been electMl, 
■nd have npieeeMed Ihie Slate in the Confess of the United States until 
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A* Worthlngton, 

John Smith, 
Edward Tiiin, 
Retitra J. Meigs, 
& Griswold, 
Alexander Campbell, 
Jeremiah Morrow, 



In. Out 




51803-1807 
; 1810-1814 


Joseph Kerr, 


Benjamin Runles, 
William A. Trimble, 


03-08 


07-09 


Ethan A. Browo, 


. 08-10 


William H. Harrison, 


09-09 


Jacob Burnet, 


00-13 


Thomas Ewing, 


13-19 





In. Out. 

1814-1815 
15-33 
19-22 

25-38 
38-31 
31-37 
33-39 
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XBPBmifTATIVXS OF COIIOSI88. 



In. Out. 

W. H. Hwmsoii, 1813.1819 

WUIiam McMillan, 0(M)1 

Paul Fearing, 01-03 

Jeremiah Morrow, 03-13 

William Crcigbton, jJ^JJ 

John Alexander, 18-17 

Benjamin BeaU, 13-15 

James Caldwell, 13-17 

James Kilboume, 13-17 

John Mliean, 13-16 

David Clendenen, 1&-17 

i^vi oaroer, i21-23 

(17—21 

Philemon Beecher. )23-20 

John W. Can^bell, 17-27 

Samuel Herrick, 17-31 

Peter Hitchcock, 17-19 

Henry Brush, 10-31 

Thomas R. Ross, 10-25 

John Sloan, 10-29 

David Chambers, 21-23 

Joseph Vance, 21^35 

Mordecai Bartley 23-81 

James W. Gazlay, 23-^ 

Duncan JVTArthur, 23-55 

William M'Lean 23-4^ 

John Patterson, 23-25 

Samuel F. Vinton, 28-87 

Elisha Whittiesey, 23-37 

William Wilson, 23-OT 

John C. Wright, 23-20 

James Findlay, 25-^5 



In. Out. 
David Jennings, 1825-1826 

J. Thompson, Ross co. 25-27 
J. Thomson, Colnm, CO. 20-37 

John Woods, 25-20 

Thomas Shannon, 26-27 

John Davenport 27-20 

William Russel, 27-33 

William Stanberry, 27-33 

Francis Muhlenberg, 28-28 

Joseph H. Crane, 20-37 

John M. Goodenow, 20-31 

William W. Irvin, 20-83 

William Kennon. >35-^ 

James Shields, 20-31 

Eleutherus Cooke, 31-38 

Thomas Corwin, 31-37 
Humphrey H. Leavitt, 31-34 

William Allen, 83-85 

James M. Bell, 38-35 

John Chaney, 88-37 

Thomas L. Hamer, 83-87 

Benjamin Jones, 38-87 

Robert T. Lytle, 88-85 

Jeremiah jEiTLen^ 83-87 

Robert Mitclidl, 88-85 

William Patterson, 88-87 

Jonathan Sloane, 83-87 

David Spangler, 83-87 

Taylor Webster, 88-87 

Daniel Kilgore, 84-87 

Bellamy Storer, 35-87 

William K. Bond, 85-87 

Sampson Mason, 85-37 

Qias HowelL 85-87 
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Blembera of die General assembly) who jNuaed the l 
cient act, for making our canals. The seMicMicoiDmeDoed Dl^ 
cerober 3rd, 1821. 



OF AflBSXBLr. 

JPhHn the eau$iHe9 of 

Adams, George R. Fitzgerald. 

Ashtabula, Robert Harper. 

Athens, Elijah Hatch, 

Belmont and Monroe, Wn). Dum, Aleiander Armstrong and 

Thomas Shannon. 
Brown, George Edwards. 

Butler, James Shields, Robert Anderson and Joel Collins. 
Clark, John Dougherty. 
Champaign, Aaron L. Hont 
Clermont, Gideon Minor, 
Clinton^ James Harris, ^ ^^, .. . -^ 

Cdumbiona, Wm. Blackburn, Peter Masser^and Daniel Bar- 

baugh, . . "'* 

Coshocton, James RobinsoiL 
Cuyahoga, Josiah Barber. 
Delaware, Joseph Eaton. 
Darke and Shelby, Jacob BfOler. 
Fairfield, Robert F. Slau^iter and George Sanderson. 
Fayette, James Carothers. 
Franklin, John R. Parish. 
Greene, William M. Townsley. 
Guernsey, Lloyd Talbott, 
Hamilton, Clayton Webb, M. T. Williams, J. C. Short and S. 

R. ACUer. 

Harrison, John Patterson. 

Highland, Richard Collins. 

Huron and Sandusky, David Abbott. 

Jefiersoo, James Wilson and Samuel McNary. 

Knox, Royal D. Simons. 

£3 
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Licking, William W. Gault. 

Logan and Wood, John Shelby. 

Madidon and Union, William Lewis. 

Meigs, Gallia and Jackson, David Boggs and George Hoose. 

Miami, Thomas W. Furnas. 

Montgomery, George Grove and Samuel Archer. 

Blorgan and Washington, William M. Dawes and Timothy 
Buell. 

Muskingum, William H. Moore and Alexander Harper. 

Perry, Roswell Mills. 

Pickaway and Hocking, Caleb Atwater and Valentine Keffer. 

Portage and Medina, Jonathan Sloane, and James Moore. 

Preble, Daniel Saylor. 

Richland, James Hedges. 

Ross, Thomas Worthington, Archibald McLean, William Vance. 

Scioto, Pike and Lawrence, William Kendall and Caleb Hitch- 
cock. 

Stark, John Myers. 

Trumbull, Thomas Howe. 

Tuscarawas, Creorge Richardson. 

Warren, John Bigger and Thomas Ccnrwin. 

Wayne, Benjamin Jones. 

MBXBESS OF SENATE. 

Fhnn ike eaunties of 

Fairfield, Elnathan Scofield. 

Hamilton, Eprhaim Brown. 

Butler, James Heaton. 

Warren, Nathaniel McLean. 

Green and Clinton, William R. Cole. 

Franklin, Delaware, Madison and Union, Josefh Foos. 

Licking and Perry, John Spencer. 

Wayne, Thomas M'Millan. 

Portage and Medina, Jonathan Foster. 

Harrison, James Roberts. 
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Meigs, Gallia and Jackson, Daniel Womeldorf. 

iScioCOy Pike and Lawrence, Robert Lucas. 

TrtunbuU, l^i Baldwin. 

Brown, Nathaniel Beaslj 

Stark, Michael Ozwalt. 

-Cuyahoga, Huron and Sandusky, Alfred Kelly. 

Jefferson, David Sloan. 

Montgomery, WilHam Bk)dget. 

Columbiana, Gideon Hughes. 

Belmont, David Jennings. 

Adams, Thomas Kirker. 

Champaign, Clark, Logan and Wood, James Cooley. 

Pickaway and Hocking, John Barr. 

Geauga and Ashtabula, Samuel W. Phelps. 

Richland and Knox, John Shaw. 

Muskingum, Thomas Ijams. 

Washington, Athens and Morgan, Sardine Stone. 

Clermont, Thomas Morris. 

Highland and Fayette, Allen Trimble. 

Ross, Duncan M' Arthur. 

Guernsey, Tuscarawas and Coshocton, William M^Gowan. 

Preble, Miami, Darke and Shelby, Walter Buell, (one year.) 

Members of the General Assembly of 1824-5 who passed the 
necessary laws for making our canals; for adopting a system 
of education for conmion schools, and changing the mode of 
taxation. 

The yeas and nays are also given, as follows, to wit : 

Assembly, 

Ybas. Messrs. Isaac Atkinson, John Bigger, Jacob Blick- 
«nsderfer, William Cary, Leonard Case, William Ceilings, Isaac 
Cook, William Coolroan, Matthias Corwin, John Cotton, Samuel 
Coulter, Edmond Dorr, John Dougherty, Jeremiah Everett, 
Richard Fallis, Thomas Flood, Jacob Frederick, Thomas Gatch, 
John M. Gray, Thomas Hanna, Robert Harper* Batteal Harri- 
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son, David Higgiait Hemer Hiaa, George B. Holt, Andrew y. 
Hopkins, Thomas Irwi% TkoiQas Ki«tf t Joseph Kyle, Juiei 
W. Lathrop, Philip Lewis, John Liest, Jacob liadsey, Jobs 
Lucas, Alexander JVPConoell, John ATCodde, Samuel M'Henrj, 
John Means, David Mitchell, Edward L. Morgan, Elias Murrvf, 
Joseph Olds, Thomas L. Pierce, Thomas Rigdon, James Robi* 
son, of Coskoetmif James Robison, of Weyne, Joseph W. Rosa, 
Almon Ruggles, Thomas Shannon, James Shields, Robert F. 
Slaughter, Stephen G. Smith, Adam Swan, Jofan Turner, Wil- 
liam Wiley, George W. Williams, Tboom WerthiagCon, 11 T. 
Williams, Speaker — 58. 

Nats. Messrs William Blackburn, Ephrakn Brown, Geoiya 
Brown, John Gochran, John Davenport, Geoi^e Edwards, Wil* 
liam Hamilton, James Hedges, John Hubbard, William Lowry, 
William £. Russell, John Shelby, Jacob Waid--18. 

Senate. 

Ybas. Messrs John Augustine, Edward Avery, Z. A. Beatty, 
D. H. Beardsley, Ebenezer Buckingham, junior, Samuel Oald- 
well, Jacob Gatterlin, Jacob Claypool, Joel Gollins, Davsd 
Grouse, Ephrairo Gutter, Owen T. Fishback, George Fithian, 
Joseph Foos, Nathan Guilford, Samuel H. Hale, David F. Hea- 
ton, David Jennings, Thomas Kirker, Henry Lafier, Robert 
Lucas, William Manning, George Newcomb, Aaron Norton. 
David Shelby, Matthew Simpson, David Sloane, William Stan- 
bery, Olayton Webb, Samuel Wheeler, Daniel WoroeldorC 
Jabez Wright, Robert Young, Allen Trimble, Speaker--'9i. 

Nats. Messrs William Gass, Daniel Harbaugh— ^. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

IN CONGRESS, JULY 13, 1787. 

AKOKDIKANCB FOB THE GOVEHNMBKIT OF THB TBBBITOBT OF TBS 
UNITED STATES^ nQRTHWBBT OF THE BIVBR OHIO. 

Be it osBAiifBD, by the United States in Congress assembled, 
Tbat the said territory, ibr the purposes of ten^raiy goreni- 
meot, be one dntrict; subject, however, to be divided into two; 
districts, as fature circumstanoes may, in the opmion of Gob* 
fress, make it expedient. 

Be U ifrdaiiudj by tiie authority aforesaid, diat the estatei 
both of resident and non-^resident proprietors in the said 
territory, dying intestate, shall descend to, and be distributed 
among their children, and the descendants of a deceased child, 
in equal parts; the descendants of deoeased child or grand- 
child, to take the share of their deceased parent, in equal parts^ 
among tiiemj and where there shaH be no chikhren or descend- 
ants, then in equal parts to ^m next of kin, in equal degree; 
and among collaterals, the children of a deceased brother (W 
sister of the intestate shall have, in equal parts, among them,, 
their deceased parent's share; and there shall in no case be a. 
distinction between kindred of the whole and half blood f saving 
in all cases to the widow of the intestate, her third part of the 
real estate for life, and one third part of ^ persomd estate; 

wad ibis kw relative to descents and dower, shall remftiDi in 

»2» 
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full force until altered by the legislature of the district. And 
until the governor and judges shall adopt laws as hereinafter 
mentioned, estates in the said territory may be devised or be- 
queathed by wills in writing, signed and sealed by him or 
her, in whom the estate may be (being of full age), and attest- 
ed by three witnesses; and real estates may be conveyed by 
lease and release, or bargain and sale, signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered by the person, being of full age in whom the estate may 
be, and attested by two witnesses, provided such wills be duly 
proved, and such conveyances be acknowledged, or the execu- 
tion thereof duly proved, and be recorded within one year after 
proper magistrates, courts, and registers shall be appointed for 
that purpose ; and personal property may be transferred by deliv- 
ery, saving however, to the French and Canadian inhabitants, 
and other settlers on the Kaskaskias, St. Vincents, and the neigh- 
boring villages, who have heretofore professed themselves citi-^ 
zens of Virginia, their laws and customs now in force among 
them relative lo the descent and conveyance of property. 

Be U ordamedj by the authority aforesaid, that there shalf 
be appointed from time to time, by Congress, a governor, whoae 
commission shall continue in force for the term of three yeais^ 
unless sooner revoked by Congress; he shall reside in the die* 
tnot, and have a freehold estate therein^ in one thousand acres 
of kind, while in the exercise of his office* There shall be 
appointed from time to time, by Congress, a secretary, whose 
pomraission shall continue^ in £atce for four years, unless sooner 
revoked; he shall reside in the district^ and have a freehold 
estate therein, in five hundred acres of land, while in the exer* 
cise of bis office; it shall be his duty to keep and preserve the 
acts and laws passed by the legislature^ and the public records 
af the district^ and the proceedings of the governor in his exe- 
cutive department; and transmit authentks copies of such acts 
and proceedings, every six months, to the secretary of Congress. 
There sliall h^ appointed a court toconsist.of three judges, any 
two of whom to form a court, who shall have a common law 
jurisdiction, and reside in the district, and have each th^'etn, 
a fr^hold estate in five hundred acres of land, while in Um 
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exercise of their offices; and their commissions shall continue 
in force durhig good behavior. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt 
and publish in the district, such laws of the original states, 
criminal and civil, as may be necessary, and best suited to the 
circumstances of the district, and report them to Congress, from 
time to time, which laws shall be in force in the district until the 
<wganization of the general assembly therein, unless disapprov- 
ed of by Congress; but afterwards, the legislature shall have 
authority to alter them as they shall think fit. 

The governor for the time being, shall be commander-in- 
chief of the militia, appoint and commission all o6Scers in the 
same, below the rank of general ofiicers. All general officers 
shall be appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Previous to the origanization of the general assembly, the 
governor shall appoint such magistrates and other civil oBScers, 
in each county or township, as he shall find necessary fi>r the 
preservation of the peace and good order in the same. Af- 
ter the general assembly' shall be organized, the powers and 
duties of magistrates and other civil officers shall be regulated 
and defined by the said assembly; but all magistrates and civil 
officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall, during the con- 
tinuance of this temporary government, be appointed by the 
^vernor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws to be 
adopted or made, shall have force in all parts of the district, 
•md for the execution of process, criminal and civil, the gov- 
ernor, shall make proper divisions thereof; and he shall proceed 
fom time to time, as circumstances may require, to lay out 
the parts of the district in which the Indian titles shall have 
been extinguished, into counties and townships, subject, how- 
ever to such alterations as may thereafter be made by the 
Legislature. 

Bo soon as there shall be five thousand free male inhabitants, 
of full age, in tiie district, upon giving proof thereof to the Gov- 
ernor, they shall receive authority, with time and place, to 
^ect representatives firom their counties or townships, to repre- 
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Bent tbem in the general assembly : provided, that for every five 
hundred free male inhabitants there shall be one representative, 
and so on progressively with the number of free male inhabit- 
ants, shall the right of representation increase, until the numbei 
of representatives shall amount to twenty-five, after which the 
number and proportion of representatives shall be regulated by 
the Legislature : promdedf that no person be eligible or qualified 
to act as a representative, unless he shall have been a citizen of 
one of the United States three years* and be a resident in the 
district, or unless he shall have resided in the district three 
years, and in either case shall likewise hold in his own right, 
in fee simple, two hundred acres of land within the same ; pro- 
vided aliOy that a free-hold in fifty acres of land in the district, 
having been a citizen of one of the states, and being resident 
in the district, or the like free-hold and two years residence in 
the district, shall be necessary to qualify a man as an elector 
of a representative. 

The representative thus elected, shall serve for the term of 
two years, and in case of death of a representative or removal 
from office, the governor shall issue a writ to the county or 
township for which he was a member, to elect another im hk 
stead, to serve for the residue of the term. 

The general assembly, or legislatnie shall consist of the 
governor, legislative council, and a house of represeatativet. 
The legislative council shall ooiislst of five members, to oca- 
tinue in oflke five years, unless sooner removed by Con gw , 
any three of whom lo be a quorum, and the members of the 
council, shall be nom i nated and appointed in the ibHowing maft> 
ner, to wit: as soon as representatives shall be elected, the 
governor shall appoint a time and place for them lo meet to- 
gether, and, when met, they shall nominate ten persons, rati- 
dents in the district, and each possessed of a fireehold in five 
hundred acres of land, and return their names to coQgress; 
five of whom congress shall appoint and commisnon to serve 
as afbresaid; and whenever a vacancy shall happen in coo^eil, 
by death or removal Crom office, the house of representatives 
shall nominate two persons, qualified as aforesaid, for each va< 
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ouioyf and reUura their names to oongreMy one of whoDi con- 
gress shall appoint and commission for the residue of the term; 
and every five years, four months at least before the expiration 
H>f the time of service of the memhers of council^ the said 
honse shall nominate ten persons qualified as aforesaidy and re- 
turn their names to congress, five of whom congress shall ap- 
point and commission to serve as memhers of council five 
yean, unless sooner removed. And the governor, legislative 
council, and house of representatives, shall have authority to 
make laws in all cases for the good government of the district, 
not repugnant to the principles and articles in thb ordinance 
established and declared. *And all bills having passed by a 
majority in the house, and by a majority in the coun- 
cil, shall be referred to the governor fixr his assent; but no 
bill or legislative act whatever, shall be <^ any force without 
his assent. The governor shall have power to convene, pro- 
logue, and dissolve the general assembly, when in his opin^ 
ion it shall be expedient. 

The Governor, judges, legidative council, secretary, and 
auoh odier officers as congress shall appoint in the district, 
shall take an oath or affirmation of fidelity, and of office — the 
governor before the president of congress, and all other offi^ 
cers before the govertt<»'. As soon as a legislature shall be 
formed in the district, the council and house,* assembled in one 
room, shall have authority by joint balk>t to elect a delegate 
to Congress, who shall have a seat in congress, with the right 
of debating, but not of voting, during this temporary govern- 
ment. 

And for extending the fimdamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these repub- 
lics, their laws and constitutions, are erected, to fix and es- 
tablish those principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall be formed in 
the saiil territory; to provide also for the establishment of 
states, and permanent government therein, and for their ad- 
mission to a shase in the federal councils on an equal fix>tnig 
47 
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with the origfinal states, at as early periods as may be < 
tent with the general interest » 

li U hereby erdamed ami deeUtred, by the authority albre- 
said, that the following articles shall be considered as articles 
of compact between the original states and the people and 
states in the said territory, and forerer remain unalterable, un- 
less by common consent, to wit: 

AsTicuB I. No person demeaning himself in a peaceable 
and orderly manner, shall erer be molested on account of his 
mode of worship or religious sentiments in the said territory. 

AnnoLB U. The inhabitants of said territory shall always 
be entitled to the benefit of the wtit of habeas corpus, and of 
the trial by jury; of a proportionate representation of the peo- 
ple in the legislature, and of judicial proceedings according to 
the course of the common law; all persons shall be bailable 
unless for capital offences, where the proof shall be erident, 
or the presumption great; all fines shall be moderate, and no 
cruel or unusual punishments shall be inflicted; no man shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property^ but by the judgment of 
his peers, or the bw of the land; and should the public exi- 
gencies make it necessary, for the common preservation to take 
any person^s property, or to demand lus particular services, 
full compensation shall be made for the same; and in the just 
preservation of rights and property, it is understood and de- 
clared that no law ought ever to be made, or have force in 
said territory, that shall in any manner whatever, interfere 
with or affect private contracts or engagements, bonafide, and 
without fraud previously formed. 

AsncLB ni. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being ne- 
cessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encoura- 
ged. The utmost good faith shall always be ohBerved towards 
the Indians; their lands and property shall never be taken from 
them without their consent; and in their property, rig|its and 
liberty, they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless in 
iust and lawful wars, authorized by congress; but laws found- 
ed in justice and humanity, shall, from time to time, be made, 
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fcr preventing wrongs being done to them, and fiv presenring 
peace and friendship with them. 

Articlb IV. The said territory, and the states which may 
be formed therein, shall forever remain a part of this confed- 
eracy of the United States of America, subject to the articles 
of confederation, and to such alteration therein, as shall be 
constitutionally made; and to all the acts and ordinances of 
the United States in congress assembled, conformable thereto. 
The inhabitants and settlers in the said territory, shall be sub- 
ject to pay a part of the federal debts contracted, and a pro- 
portiooal part of the expenses of the government to be ap- 
portioned on them, by congress, according to the same com- 
mon rule and measure by which apportionments thereof shah 
be made on the other states; and the taxes for paying their 
proportion, shall be laid and levied, by the authority and di- 
rection of the legislatures of the districts, or new states, as 
in the original states, within the time agreed upon by the Uni- 
ted States in congress assembled. The legislatures of those 
districts or new states, shall never interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil by the United States in congress Assem- 
bled, nor with any regulations congress may find necessary 
for securing the title in such soil to the bona fide purchasers. 
No tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the United 
States; and in no case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed 
higher than residents. The navigable waters leading into 
the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places be- 
tween the same shall be common highways and forever firee, 
as well to the inhabitants of the said territory, as to the citi- 
zens of the United States, and those of any other states that 
may be admitted into the confederacy, without any tax, im- 
post, or duty therefor. 

Article V. There shall be formed in said territory, not 
less than three, nor more than five states, and the boundaries 
as soon as Virginia shall alter her act of session and consent 
to the same, shall become fixed and established as follows, to 
wit: The western state in said territory shall be bounded by 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct line 
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drawn, from the Wabash and Post l^ncetits due north to (he 
territorial line between the United States and Canada, and by 
the said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods and Missis- 
sippi. The middle state shall be bounded by the said direct 
line, the Wabash, from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the Ohio,r 
by a direct line drawn doe north from the mouth of the Great 
Miami to the said territorial line, and by the said territorial 
line. The eastern state shall be bounded by the last men- 
tioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the said ter- 
ritorial line; prorided, however, and it is further understood 
and declared, that the boondaries of these three states shall 
be subject so far to be altered, that if congress shall hereafler 
find it expedient, they shall have authority to form one or 
two states in that part of the territory which lies north of an 
east and west line drawn through tiie southerly bend or ex- 
treme of lake Michigan : and whenever any of the states 
shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such states 
shall be admitted by its delegates, into the congress i^f the 
United States, on an equal footing with the original states, in 
all respects whatsoever; and shall be at liberty to form a per- 
manent constitution and state government: Providedj the con- 
stitution and government so to be formed, shall be republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in these articles: 
and so far as it can be consistent with the general interest of 
the confederacy, such admission shall be had at an earlier pe- 
riod, and when there may be a less number of free inhabitants 
in the state than sixty thousand. 

Artiolb YI. There shall be neither slavery nor involunta- 
ry servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided^ always, that any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original states, such fugitive may be lawfully re^ 
claimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor 
or service as aforesaid. 

Bt U ordamedj by the authority aforesaid, that the resdo- 
tioos of the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the subject of this 
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ordinance, be and Iha same are hereby repealed and dedared 
null and void. 

BmiAltKW ON THB PSBGUSDINO ACT OF COlieBWI. 

In March, 1784^ Virginia ceded to the United States the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio^ and stipulated that the 
citizens thereof should ^have their possession and title con- 
firmed to themi and be protected in their rights and liberties.^^ 
Soon after the cession was made. Congress referred the sub- 
ject to a committee, consisting of Jefferson of Virginia, Chase 
of Maryland, and Howell, of Rhode Island. This committee 
reported an (ordinance of fundamental law for the government 
of the Territory, and of the States to be formed out of it; one 
provision of which was, ^ That after the year 1800 of the 
Christian era, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the States, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof 4he party shall have been convicted to have 
been personally guilty. ^-— ;A motion was made to strike out 
this clausei ^And on the question, shall the words moved to 
be struck out, stand 7^ the yeas and nays being required by 
Mr. Howell: 
New Hanq>slure, Mr Foster, ay. ) 

Blancluurd, ay. ) ^' 
Massachusetts . « Mr. Gerry, ay. ) 

Patridge,ay.J ^^' 
Rhode hhiad • • Mr. EUery, ay. ) 

Howell, ay.J '^y* 
Connecticut • . Mr. Sherman, ay. ) 

Wadsworth,ay.( ^^' 
New York . . . . Mr. DeWitt,ay.) 

Paine, ay. \ *y* 
New Jersey, .... Mr* Dick, ay. (1.) 
Pennsylvania . « • Mifflin, ay. \ 

Montgomery, ay. > ay. 

Hardy, ay. ) 

Maryland • . Mr. M'Henry, no. ) 

Stone, no. J °^- 

(1) To entitla a Btam to a vote, sbn must have at leaM tivo 

¥2 
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yirginia . , « . Mr. Jefieraon^no. ^ 

Hardy^no. > no. 
Mercer, no. i 
North Carolina . • . Mr. Spaigbt, no. 

Williamson ay.' 
South Carolina . . . Mr. Read, no. 

Beresford, no. 
So the question was lost, and the words were struck out. ^ (2.) 

^ March 16, 1785, a motion was made by Bfr. King, and 
seconded by Bfr. EUery, that the following proposition be com- 
mitted : 

<< That there shall be neither sUvery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the States described in the resolve of con- 
gress of the 23d of April, 1784, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been personally 
guilty: and that this regulation shall be an article of compact, 
and remain a fundamental principle of the Constitutions be- 
tween the thirteen original states, and each of the states describ- 
ed in the said resolve of the 2dd April, 1784.^ 

On the question of commitment, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, voted in the affirmative: Virginia, (3; 
North Carolina and South Carolina in the negative. So it 
was resolved in the affirmative. 

On the 7th of July, 1786, Congress resolved that the stipula- 
tion contained in the cession of Virginia, respecting the division 
into separate States of the territory northwest of the Ohio river« 
would be attended with great inconvenience, and recommend- 
ed Virginia to revise and alter the terms of cession, which was 
aflerwards done. 

September 29, 1786, Congress took into consideration an 
ordinance for the government of the Western Territory report- 
ed by a committee consisting of Johnson of Connecticut, Pick- 
ney, of South Carolina, Smith, of New York, Dane, of Massa- 
chusetts, and McHenry, of Maryland: and, after considering 

(3) Seven, or a majority of the whole number of Statei, (thirteen,) weie 
wanted to eangr a question. 
(3) Graytofi vqied in the affirmative; Hardy and Lee in the negatife. 
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it frmn time to time, it was recommended to a committee con- 
fiisting of Carriagton and R. H. Lee, of Virginia, Dane, of Maa- 
eachusetts, Kean, of South Carolina, and Smith, of New Yoric, 
whose report was read the first time, July 11, 1787. This 
ordinance is similar, in its leading and fundamental provisions, 
to that reported in 1784 by the committee of which Mr Jeffer- 
son (4) was chairman, and, like that, contained a prohibition 
of slavery in the followmg words: ^ There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said Territory; other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted.^ On the 13th of July, 1787, this 
ordinance was adopted by Congress, with the concurrence not 
only of every State, but every individual member of every 
State present, except one, Mr. Yates of New York. 

On the 27th of December, 1788, Virginia passed a resolution 
oflering to cede, and on the 8d of December, 1769, passed an 
act in which she ^ forever ceded and relinquished to Congress 
and Government of the United StateSyin full and absolute right 
and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as of persons residing 
or to reside therein, pursuant to'the tenor and effect of the 8th 
section of the first article of the Constitution of the Govern- 
ment of the United States,^^ a tract of country not exceeding 
ten miles square, for the permanent seat of Government of the 
United States. The cession of Maryland, for similar purpose, 
was made December 23, 1789, and is absolute and without 
restriction or limitation. 

This statement of facts shows, — Ist, That Virginia ceded 
to the United States an extensive territory, separated firom her 
only by a river, and bordering on her for about one thousand 
miles, Kentucky being then a part of Virginia. 2d, That Con- 
gress had, after having had the subject under consideration 
for more than three years, abolished slavery in it by the 
extraordinary concurrence of all its members who voted, except 

(4) To Mr. Jeffonon if therefore justly due the credit of the ordinance for 
die soremment of the Northwest Territory, and not Mr. Dane, ai claimed for 
himbj hit New E2ogland friends. 
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one. 8d, That the meamire originated with Thomai Jeffenas, 
the favorite son of Viiginia and of the nation, and who was 
awsted by CaiaiOy a promioent aon and ^stingiUshed jorist of 
Maryland. And 4^ That with the knowledge of Ukeae feets, 
and immediately after their oconrtence, Virginia and Maryland 
ceded the district of Oolumbia to the United States, without 
rentriction as to the prohilHtion of slavery, or indeed without 
imposing as many restrictions as Virginia did when she ceded 
the nordiwest territory. 

Seeing, then, what Congress had done in abolishing slavery 
in idiat had been a part of Virginia, and ia which terrilory 
there were a considerable number of slaves, how can it be sahl 
that Virginia and Maryland would not have ceded the district 
of Columbia, if they had supposed Congress would ever abolish 
slavery in it? or that the doing so now, at the expiration of 
near ludf a century, can be conceived to violate any implied 
£uth to those two statest 

I will only add, in conclusion, what a strange contrast the 
proceedings of 1787 present to those of 1837 ! Then the aboli- 
tion of slavery in an extensive territory, bordering on the slave- 
holding states, met with no opposition. No fears were then en- 
tertained that such an act would endanger the Union, or tend 
to disturb the quiet of any portion of it. It was not then de- 
nounced as the first step of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
slaveholding states. No; slavery was then considered by all 
as an evil; now it is pronounced by some a blessing. What 
strange perversion! What strange delusion! Especially in 
this enlightened and liberal age, when there is abroad an ameli; 
orating spirit, more powerful in its effects in the moral and poli- 
tical world than the steam-engine is in the mechanical. 
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No. II. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OP OHIO. 

Wiy the people of the Eastern Division of the Territory of the 
United States^ northwest of the River Ohio, having the 
right of admission into the General Government, as a mem- 
ber of the Uni(m, consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, the ordinance of Congress of one thousand 
seven hundred andeighty-eeven, and of the law of Congress, 
entitled ^ An Act to enable the people of the Eastern Divis- 
ion of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio, to form a Constitution and State (jovemment, 
and for the admission of such State into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the original States, and for other purposes; 
in <Nrd^ to establish justice, promote the welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish the following Constitution or form of 
Government; and do mutually agree with each other to form 
ourselves into a free and independent State, by the name of 
the Suae of OJdo. 

▲snoui !• 

Sao. 1. The Legklatiye authority of this State shall be 
vested in a General Assembly, which shall consist of a Sen* 
ate and House of Representatives, both to be elected by the 
people. 

8ao« 9L Withinone yearafter the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and within every subsequent term of four years, 
an enumeratioQ of all the white male inhabitants above twen- 
ty-one years of age, shall be made in such manner as shall be 
directed by law. The number of representatives shall, at 
the several periods of miaking such enumeration, be fixed by^ 
the legislature and appordened among the several counties, 
•OQOiding to the nnmber of white male inhabitants above twen- 
ty.<xie yean of age in eaeb» and shall never be less than twen- 
48 »2* 
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ty-four nor greater than thirty-eix, until the number of white 
male inhabitants above twenty-one years of age shall be twen- 
ty-two thousand; and afler that event, at such ratio that the 
whole number of representatives shall never be less than thir- 
ty-six, nor exceed seventy-two. 

Sso. 3. The Representatives shall be chosen annually, by 
the citizens of each county respectively, on the second Tues- 
day of October. 

Seo. 4. No person shall be a representative, who shall not 
have attained the age of twenty-five years, and be a citizen of 
the United States and an inhabitant of this state; shall also 
have resided within the limits of the county in which he shall 
be chosen, one year next preceding his election, unless he 
shall have been absent on the public business of the United 
States or of this state ; and shall have paid a state or county tax, 

Seo. 5. The senators shall be chosen biennially^ by the 
qualified voters Hot representatives; and on their being con- 
vened in consequence of the first election, they shall be divi- 
ded, by lot, firom their respective counties oi districts, as 
near as can be, into two classes; the seats of the senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the e:q>iration of the first 
year, and of the second class at the expiration of the second 
year ; so that one half thereof, as near as possible, may be annu* 
ally chosen forever thereafter. 

Sec. 6. The number of senators shall, at tii6 several pe- 
riods of making die enumwatioD befbre nientioiied,be fixed by 
the legislature, and a ppo r ti oBed among the several counties or 
districts, to be established hy kw, according ta the number of 
white male inhabitants of the age of twenty-ooe yean in each, 
and shall never be less than one-thhrd, nor more than one half 
of the number of representatives. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be a senator who has not amved 
at the age of thirty years, and •is a citizen of die United 
States; shall have resided two jenn in the county or distikt 
immediately preceding the election, unless he shall have heoi 
absent on tiie public business of the United States, or of this 
state; and shall, moreover, have paid a state or eoonCy tax. 
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Bk. 8. Tke senate and lioufe of representatives, when 
assembled, shall each choose a speaker and its other ofiicers, 
be judges of the qualifications and elections of its members, 
and sit upon its own adjournments: two thirds of each house 
shall constitute a quorum*to do business; but a smaller num- 
ber may adjourn from day to day, and compel the attendance 
of abse«it members. 

Sbo. 9. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and publish them: the yeas and nays of the members, 
on any question, shall at the desire of any two of them, be 
entered on the journals. 

Snc. 10. Any two members of either house shall have lib- 
erty to dissent from, and protest against, any act or resolution 
which they may think injurious to the public or any individual, 
and have the reasons of their dissent entered on the journals. 

Sso. 11. Each house may determine the rulesof its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and 
with the concurrence of two thirds, eiq^l a member, but not 
a second tune for the same caose; and shall have all ^other 
powers necessary for a branch of the legislature of afree and 
independent stale. 

Sac. 12. When vaeandes happen in either house, the 
Governor, or the person eserdsiBg the power of the Governor, 
shall isssue writs of eleetkm to fill such vacaneies. 

Sao. 18. Senaton and rqvesentatives shall, in all eases 
except treason, fekmy or breach of the peace, be privileged 
fitxn aitest during the session of the geacval assembly, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and for any speech or 
debate in either ho a se , they shall not be questioned in any 
other plaee. 

Sao. . 14. Eaeli house nny panirii by nupnsonnient, du- 
ring teir sowion, any person not a member who shall be guil- 
ty of disrespect to the house, by any disorderly or eontemptu- 
OOB behavior in their preseoee; provided soeh imprisonment 
diall not, at any one tune, axoaed twenty-feur hours. 

Sac. 16. The doors of each bouse, and of committees of 
the whole, diall be kept open, except in such cases as the 
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opinion of the house require secrecy. Neither house shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than two 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two hous* 
es shall be sitting. 

Sec. 16. Bills may originate in either house, but may be 
altered, amended or rejected by the other. 

Sec. 17. Every bill shall be read on three different days in 
each house, unless in case of urgency, three-fourths of the 
house where such bill is so depending, shall deem it expedi- 
ent to dispense with this rule: and every bill having passed 
both houses, shall be signed by the speakers of their respec- 
tive houses. 

Sec. 18. The style of the laws of this state shall be, 

^^ Be U enacted by the general assembly of the ttaU of Okio.^ 

Sec. 19. The legislature of the state shall not allow the 
following officers of Government greater annual salaries than 
as follows, until the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
to wit: The Governor, not more than one thousand dollars; 
the Judges of the supreme court, not more than one thousand 
dollars each; the Presidents of the courts of common pleas, 
not more than eight l)undred dollars each; the Secretary of 
State, not mcnre than five hundred dollars; the Auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, not more than seven hundred and fidy dollars; 
the Treasurer, n6t more than four hundred and fifty dollars; 
no member of the legislature shall receive more than two dol- 
lars per day, during his attendance on the legislature, nor 
more for every twenty^ve mites he shall travel in going to, 
and returning firom, the general assembly. 

Se0. 20. No senator or r^resentative shall, during the 
time for which he shall have been elected, bo appointed to 
any civil office under this state, wbkb. shall have been crea- 
ted, or the emoluments of which shall have been increased 
during such time. 

Seo. 21. No moneys shall be drawn from the treasury, biit 
in consequence of appropriations made by law. 

Seo. 22. An accurate statement of the receipts and ex* 
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penditufes of the puMk moaay, shall be attached to^and pab- 
Ikhed with the laws annually. 

Sac. 23. The house of representatives shall hare the 
Sde power of impeaching, but a majority of all the members 
roust concur in an impeachment: all impeachments shall be 
tried by the senate; and when sitting for that purpose, the 
senators shall be upon oath or affirmation, to do justice accord- 
ing to law and evidence: no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of all the senators. 

Sso. 24. The (jovemor, and all other civil officers under 
this state, shall be liable to impeachment for any misdemea- 
nor in office; but judgment in such case shall not extend fur- 
ther than removal from office, and disqualification to hold any 
office of honor, profit «r trust, under this state. The party, 
whether convicted or acquitted, shall, nevertheless, be liable 
to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to 
law. 

Ssc. 25. The first session of the general assembly^ shall 
commence on the first Tuesday of March next; and forever 
after, the general assembly shall meet on the first Monday of 
December, in every year, and at no other period, unless direc- 
ted by law, or provided for by this constitution. 

Sbo. 26. No judge of any court of law or equity, secreta- 
ry of state, attorney general, register, clerk of any court of 
record, sheriflf or collector, member of either house of con- 
gress, or person holding any office under the authority of this 
state, (provided that appointments in the Militia or justices of 
the peace, shall not be considered lucrative offices,) shall be 
eligible as a candidate for, or have a seat in, the general as- 
sembly. 

Sec. 27. No person shall be appointed to any office within 
any county, who shall not have been a citizen inhabitant 
therein, one year next before his appointment, if the county 
shall have been so long erected, then within the limits of the 
county or counties out of which It shall have been taken. 

Sec. 28. No person, who heretofore hath been, or hereaf« 
ter may be, a collector or holder of public moneys, shall have 
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a seat in either liouiSe of the general asflemblyy until such per- 
son shall have accounted for, and paid into the treasury, all 
sums for which he may be accountable or liable. 

ASnCLB u. 

Sbc. 1. The supreme executive power of this state shall 
be vested in a Governor. 

Sso. 2. The (jovemor shall be chosen by the electors of 
the members of the general assembly, on the second Tuesday 
of October, at the same places, and in the same manner, that 
they shall respectively vote for members thereof. The re- 
turns of election for Governor, shall be sealed up and trans- 
mitted to the seat of government, by the returning officers, di- 
rected to the speaker of the senate; who shall open and pub- 
lish them, in the presence of a majority of the members of 
each house at the general assembly: the person having the 
hi^est number of votes shall be governor; but if two or more 
shall be equal and highest in votes, one of them shall be cho- 
sen governor by joint ballot of both houses of the general as- 
sembly. Contested flections for governor, shall be determin- 
ed by both houses pf the general assembly, in such manner as 
Fball be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. The first governor shall hold his office until the 
first Monday of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
five, until another governor shall be elected and qualified to 
office; and forever after, the governor shall hold his office for 
the term of two years, and until another governor shall bo 
elected and qualified ; but he shall not be eligible more than 
six years in any term of eight years. He shall be at least 
thirty years of age, and have been a citizen of the United 
States twelve years, and an inhabitant of this state four years 
next preceding his election. 

Sbc. 4. He shall, from time to time, give to the general 
assembly information of the state of the government, and re^ 
coomiend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
deem expedient 
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'Seo. 5. He shall have the power to grant reprieves and 
pardons afler conviction, except in cases of impeachment. 

Ssc. 6. The governor, shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished, during the term for which he shall have been 
elected. 

Seo. 7. He may require information, in writing, from the 
<^kers in the executive department, upon any subject rela* 
ting to the duties of their respective offices, and shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 8. When any officer, the right of whose appdntment 
is, by this Constitution, vested in the general assembly, shall, 
during the recess, die, or his office by any means become va- 
cant, the governor shall have the power to fill such vacancy, 
by granting a commission, which shall expire at the end of the 
next session of the legislature. 

Seo. 9. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the 
general assembly by Proclamation, and shall state to them, 
when assembled, the pulrposes for which they shall havo been 
convened. 

Sec. 10. He shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of this state and of the militia, except when they shall 
be called into the service of the United States. 

Sec. 11. In case of disagreement between the two houses, 
with respect to the time of adjournment the governor shall 
have power to adjourn the general assembly to such time as 
he thinks prq>er: Profrided, It be not a period beyond the an- 
nual meeting of the legislature. 

Seo. 12. In case of the death, impeachment, resignation or 
removal of the governor from office, the speaker of the sen- 
ate shall exercise the dfice, of governor, until he be acquit- 
ted, or another governor shall be duly qualified. In case of 
the impeachment of the speaker of the senate, or his death, or 
removal from dfice, resignation or absence from the state, the 
Weaker, of the house of representatives shall succeed to the 
office, and exercise the duties thereof, untjl a governor shall 
he elected and qualified. 
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Sbc. 19. No member of congress, or person holding any 
office under the United States, or this state, shall execute the 
office of goremor. 

Ssc. 14. There idiall be a seal of this state, which shall be 
kept by the governor, and used by him officially, and shall be 
called « THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF OHIO." 

Sbc. 15. All grants and eonumssions shall be in the name 
and by the authority of the State of Ohio^ sealed vitk the seal 
signed by the governor, and countersigned by the secretary. 

Sec. 16. A secretary of state shall be appomted by a joint 
ballot of the senate and house of r^resentatives, who shall 
continue in office three years, if he sludl so long behave him- 
self well: he shall keep a fiiir register of all the official acts and 
proceedings of the governor; and shall, when required, lay the 
same, and all papers, minutes and vouchers relative thereto,, 
before either branch of the Legislature; and i^all preform such 
other duties as shall be assigned him by law. 

▲BS^ICLB zu. 

Sbc. 1. The Judicial power of this State, both as to matters 
of law and equity/ shall be vested in a Supreme Court, in 
Ckmrts of Common Pleas for each county, in Justices of the 
Peace, and in such other courts as the legislature may, from 
time to time, establish. 

Sbc. 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of three Judges, any 
two of whom shall be a quorum. They shall have original and 
appellate jurisdiction, both in common law and chancery, in 
such cases as shall he directed by law . Pravidedy lliat nothing 
herein contained, shall prevent the general assembly from 
adding another Judge to the Supreme Court after the term of 
five years, in which case the Judges may divide the state into 
two circuits, within which, any two of the Judges may hold a 
court 

Sec. 3. The several Courts of Common Pleas, shall consist 
of a President and Associate Judges. The state shall be divi- 
ded, by law, into three circuits: there shall be appointed in 
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each circuit a President of the Courts, who, during his continu- 
ance in office shall reside therein. There shall be appointed 
in each county, not more than three, nor lees than two As- 
sociate Judges, who, during their continuance in office, shall 
reside therein. The President and Associate Judges, in their 
irespeotiye counties, any three of whom shall be a quorum, shall 
compose the Court of Commcm Pleas; which court shall have 
common law and chancery jurisdiction in all such cases, as 
shall be directed by law: Prmded, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent the legislature from in- 
creasing the number of circuits and presidents, after the term 
of five years. 

Sm. 4. The Judges of the Supreme Court and Courts of 
Common Pleas, shall have complete criminal jurisdiction, in 
such cases, and in such n^ner, as may be pointed out by law. 
4 Sno. 5. The Court of Common Pleas in each county, shall 
have jurisdiction of all probate and testamentary matters, 
gittnting administration, the appointment of. guardians; and 
such other cases as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sbc. 6. Hie Judges of the Court of Common Pleas shall, 
within their respective counties, have the same powers with 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, to issue writs of certiorari to 
the Justices of the Peace, and to cause their proceedings to be 
brought before them, and the like right and justice to be done. 

Ssc. 7. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall, by virtue 
of their offices, be conservators of the peace throughout tlie 
state. The Presidents of the Courts of Common Pleas shdl, 
by virtue of their offices, be conservators of the peace in their 
respective circuits; and the Judges of the Courts of Common 
Pleas shall, by virtue of their offices, be conservators of the 
peace in their respective counties. 

Sec. 8. The Judges of the Supreme Court, the Presidents and 
the Associate Judges of the Courts of Common Pleas, shall be 
appointed by a joint ballot of both houses of the general as- 
sembly, and shall hold their offices for the term of seven years, 
if so long they behave well. The Judges of the Supreme 
49 G2 
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Court and the Presidenti of the Courts of Commoo Fleas, shall 
at stated times, receire for dieir serrices an adequate cempen- 
satioD, to be fixed by law, which shall not be. diminishod du- 
ring their continuance in office; but they riiaU receive no fees 
or perquisites of office, nor hold any other offioe of profit or 
trust under the authority of this state or the United Slates. 

8bo. 9. Each Court sbaii appoint its own olerh fiir the term 
of seven years; but no person shall he appointed clerfc» eoecept 
pro temportj who shall not produce to the Court appointing 
him, a oertificate finoma majertty of the Judges of the Supremo 
Court, that they judge him to be well qualified to eiteeule the 
duties of the office of clerk to any court of the same digaity 
with that for which he offen himself. They shall be remova- 
ble lor breach of good behavior, at any time, by the Judges of 
the req>ective Courts. 

Sec. 10. The Supreme Comrt shall be held once a year, in 
each county, and the Courts of Osmmon Picas shall be hoiden 
in each county, at soeh times, and pkces as flhaU he prescribed 
bylaw. 

Sbc. 11. a complete number of Justices of the Peace shall 
be elected by the qualified electors in each township in the 
several counties, and shall continue in office three years whose 
powers and duties shall, from time to time, be regulated and 
defined by law. 

Stc. 12. The style of all procMs shall be, ^ Tie Staie of 
Okio:^ all prosecutions shall be carried on in the name and^ 
the auth<mty oi the State of (%io; and all indictments shaU 
conclude against the peace and dignity of the same. 

▲BTICUi IT. 

Sbo. 1. In all electiims, all white male inhabitants above 
the age of twenty-one years, having resided in the State one 
year next preceding the election, and who have paid, or are 
charged, with a state or county tax, shall enjoy the right of 
an elector; but no person shall be entitled to vote, except in 
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tkbcmuOjor Strict m whioli he tkall aeUially reside^ at the 
tine <^ the election. 

&m. 8. All electioM AalL he hy ballot 

&ma. 3» Electors shall, in all caflei exeept treason, felony or 
breach of the peaee^ be privU^fed fron anrest, daring their at-v 
tendance at electloBS, and in going tOy and returning from, the 
same. 

Sac. 4. The Legislature shall have full power to exclude 
from the previlege of electing or being elected, any person 
convicted of bribery, perjury, or any other infamous crime. 

Sbc. 5. Nothing contained in this article, shall be so constru- 
ed as to prevent white male persons above the age (f£ twenty- 
one years, who are con^iled to labor on the roads of their 
respective townships or counties, and who have resided one 
year in the state, firom having the right of an elector. 

JUtnOLB V. 

Smcu 1^ Captains and subalterns in the militia, shall be 
elected by those parsons in their respective company districts 
subject to military duty. 

Sbc. 2. Majors s&all be elected by the captains ai^d subal- 
terns of the battalion. 

Sbc. 3. Colonels shall be elected by the majors, captains 
and subalterns of the regiment. 

Sbc. 4. Brigadiers general shall be elected by commissioned 
officers of their respective brigades. 

Sbo. 5. Majors general and quartermasters general, shall 
be appointed by joint ballot of both houses of the legislature. 

Sbc. 6. The governor shall appoint the adjutant general. 
The majors general shall appoint their aids and other division 
staff officers. The brigadiers general shall appdnt their brig- 
ade majors and other brigade staff officers. The coniBianding 
officers of regiments shall appoint their adjutants, quartermas- 
ters and other regimental staff officers; and the captains and 
subalterns shall appoint their non-commissioned officers and mii- 
fltcians. 
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Sic. 7. The eaptahii and tubalteras of the artillery and 
cavalry, shall be elected by the persona enrolled in their re- 
spective corps; and the majors and eoloacls shall be appointed 
ih such manner as riiall be directed by law. The cokmel, 
shall appmnt their regknental staff; and the captains and snbaU 
terns their non-commissioned officers and musicians. 

ABnoUi vi. 

Sbo. 1. There shall be elected in each county, one sheriff 
and one coroner, by the citizens thereof, who are qualified to 
Tote fiir members of the assembly : they shall be elected at the 
time and •place of holding elections for members of assembly : 
they shall continue in office two years, if they shall so long 
behave well, and until successors be chosen and duly qualified: 
Prwidedj ThsA no person shall be eligible as sheriff for a long- 
er term than four years in any term of six years. 

Sec. 2. The state treasurer and auditor shall be triennially 
appointed by a joint ballot of both houses of the legislature. 

Sbc. 3. All town and township offices shall be chosen an- 
nually, by the inhabitants thereof, duly qualified to vote for 
members of assembly, at such time and place as may be direc- 
ted by law. 

Sec. 4. The appointment of all civil officers, not oUierwise 
directed by this constitution, shall bo made in such manner as 
may be directed by law. 

ABTiOLB vn. 

Sbo. 1. Every person who shall be chosen or appointed to 
any office of trust or profit, under the authority of this state, 
shall, before the entering on the execution there<^, take an 
oath or affirmation to support the constitution of the United 
States and of this state, and also an oath oi office. 

Sno. 2. Any elector^ who shall receive any gifl or reward for 
his vote, in meat, drink, money or otherwise, shall suffisr such 
punishment as the law shall direct; and any person who shall 
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directly or indirectly, give, promiBe <Hr bestow, any such re- 
ward to be elected, shall thereby be rendered incapable, for two 
years, to serve in the office fbr which he wais elected, and be 
subject to such other punishment as shall be directed by law. 

Sec. 3. No new county shall be established by the general 
assembly, which shall reduce the county or counties, or either 
of them, from which it shall be taken, to less contents than 
lour hundred square miles; nor shall any county be laid off, of 
less contents. Every new county, as to the right of suffrage 
and representation, shall be considered as a part of the county 
or counties from which it was taken, until entitled by numbers 
to the right of representation. 

Sec. 4. Chillicothe shall be the seat of government until 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight. No money 
shall be raised until the ye^r one thousand eight hundred and 
nine, by the legislature of this state, for the purpose of erect- 
ing public buildings for the accommodation of the legislature. 

Sec. 5. That afler the year one thousand eight hundred and 
six, whenever two thirds of the general assembly shall think it 
necessary to amend or change this constitution, they shall re- 
commend to the electors, at the next election for members to 
the general assembly, to vote for or against a convention ; and 
if it shall appear that a majority of the citizens of the state, 
voting for representatives have voted for a convention, the gen- 
c^ral assembly shall, at their next session, call a convention, to 
consist of as many members as there be in the general assem- 
bly; to be chosen in the same manner at the same place, and 
by the same electors that choose the general assembly; who 
shall meet within throe months after the said election, for the 
purpose of revising, amending or changing the constitution. 
But no alteration of this constitution shall ever take place, so 
as to introduce slavery or involuntary servitude into this state. 

Sec. 6. That the limits and boundaries of this state be as- 
certained, it is declared, that they are as hereafter mention- 
ed; that it is to say: bounded on the east by the Pennsylvania 
line, on the south by the Ohio river to the mouth of the Great 
Miami river, on the west by the line drawn due north from the 
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nymth of the Qreat Miami aforesaid, and on the north by an 
east and west line drawn through the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan, running east after intersecting the due north line 
aforesaid, from the mouth of the Great Miami until it shall in- 
tersect Lake Erie on the territorial line, and thence with the 
same through Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania line aforesaid : 
Ptrmded always, And it is hereby fully understood and declar- 
ed by this convention that if the southerly bend or extreme of 
Lake Michigan should extend so far south that a line drawn 
due east from it should not intersect Lake Erie, or if it should 
intersect the said Lake Erie, east of the mouth of the Miami 
river of the Lake, then and in that case, with the assent of 
the congress of the United States, the northern boundary of 
this state shall be established, by and extend to, a direct line 
running from a southern extremity of Lake Michigan to the 
most i^herly cape of the Miami Bay, after intersecting the 
doe north line from the mouth of the Great Miami river as 
aforesaid, thence northeast to the territorial line, and by the 
said territorial line, to the Pennsylvania line. 

ASnCLB YIII. 

That the general, great and essential principles of liberty 
and free government may be recognized and forevei^^ltimate* 
ly established, we declare, ^ 

Sbc. 1. That all men are bom equally free and pdepen- 
dent, and have certain natural, inherent and unalienable* 
rights; amongst which are the enjoying and defending lifb and 
liberty, acquiring, possessing and protecting property, and pur- 
suing and obtaining happiness and safety; and every free re- 
publican government, being founded on their sole authority, 
and organised for the great purpose of protecting their rights 
and liberties, and securing their independence; to cfFect these 
ends, they have at all times a complete power to alter, reform 
or abolish their gove^^ment, whenever they may deem it ne- 
cessary. 
. ^DC. 2, There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
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seorvitode in tUi statOi otherwise than for the puni^ment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have heen duty convicted; 
Bor shall may male person arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, or female person arrived at the age of eighteen years, 
beheld to serve any person as a servant under the pretence 
of indenture or otherwise, unless such person shall enter into 
such indenture while in a state of perfect freedom, and on 
condition of a h<ma fide consideration, received <Nr to be re- 
ceived, fiw their service, except as before excepted. Nor shall 
any indenture of any negro or mulatto hereafter made and ex- 
ecuted out of the state, or if made in the 8tat^ where the 
term of service exceeds one year, be of the least validity, ex- 
cept those given in the case of ^opprenticedups. 

Sbc« 3. That all men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God, according to the dictates of con- 
science; that no human authority can in any case whatever* 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience ; that no man 
shall be compelled to attend, erect or support any place of 
wonhip, or to maintain any ndnisCry against his consent ; and 
that no preference shall ever be given, by law, to any re- 
ligious society or mode of worship, and no religioufi test shall 
be required as a qualificatton to any office of trust or profit. 
But rriigioQ, morality and knowledge, being essentially neces* 
scury to good .government and to happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encour- 
aged by legtshttve peovisiaB, not inoonsisteat with the rights 
oi conscience. 

Shx. 4.' Private property 6u|^t asd shall ever be held 
invioAnte, but always sobserrieDt to the public wel&re, provi- 
ded a compensation in flORMiey be made to the owner. 

fine. 5. That the people shall be secure in thebr persons, 
houses, papers and possessions, from unwarrantable searches 
and sdsures; and that general warrants whereby an officer 
may he commanded to search suq[>ect6icl places, without proba- 
ble evidence of the hct committed, or to seize any person or 
persons not named, whose offences, are not particularly de* 
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scribed, and without oath or affirmation, are dasgerous to lib- 
erty, and shall not be granted. 

Sec. 6. That the printing presses shall be optu and free 
to every citizen who wishes to ezamme the proceedings of 
any branch of goyernment, or the conduct of any pubUc offi- 
cer; and no law shall ever restrain the right thereof. Every 
citizen has a right to speak, write gt print, upon any subject, 
as he thinks proper, being liable for the abuse of that liberty. 
In prosecution for any publication respecting the oflicial con- 
duct of men in a public capacity, or where the matter publish- 
ed is proper for public information, the truth thereof may al- 
wa3rs be given in evidence; and in all indictments for libels, 
the jury shall have the right <o determine the law and the 
£blcUj under the direction of the court, as in other cases. 

Sec. 7. That all courts shall be open; and every person, 
ica an injury done him in his lands, goods, person or reputa- 
tion, shall have remedy by the due course of law, and right 
and justice administered without denial or delay> 

Sec. 8. That the right of trial by jury shall be inviolate. 

Sec. 9. That no power of sospending laws idiall be exer- 
cised unless by the legislature. 

Sse. 10. That no person arretted <Hr confined in jail, diail 
be treated with unnecessary rigor, or be put to answer aay 
criminal charge, but by [nesentment, indictment or impeach- 
ment. 

Sec. 11. That in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
hath a right to be heard by himself and his counsel; to de* 
mand the nature and cause of the accusation against him; and 
to have a copy thweof to meet the witnesses iace to facer to^ 
havo compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his farw; 
and in prosecutions by indictment or presentment, a speedy 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the qounty or district in 
which the ofience shall have been committed; and shall not 
be compelled to give evidence against himself, nor shall- he be 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offence. 

Sec. 12. That all persons shall be bailable by sufficient 
sureties, unless for capital (fences, where t^'e proof is cvi- 
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dent or the presamption groat; and the privilege of the writ 
of habeas carpus shall not be suspended, unless when in case 
of rebeUioB or invasion, the public safety may require it. 

Saa 13. Excessive bail shall not be required; excessive 
fines shall not be imposed; ncHr cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted. 

Sac. 14. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature 
of the offence. No wise legislature will affix the same punish- 
ment to the crime of theft, forgery, and the like, which they 
do to murdjer and treason. When the same undistinguished 
severity is exerted against all oflfences, the people are led to 
forget the real distinction in the crimes themselves, and to 
commit the most flagrant, with as little compimction as they 
do the slightest offences. For the same reasons, a multitude 
of sanguinary laws are both impolitic and unjust: the true de- 
sign of all punishments being to reform, not to exterminate,' 
mankind. 

Sac. 15. The person of a debtor, where there is not strong 
presumption of fraud, shall not be continued in prison, aAer 
delivering up his estate for the benefit of his creditor or credit- 
ors, in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sao. 16. No ex post facto law, nor any law impairing the 
validity of contracts, shall ever be made; and no conviction 
shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture of estate. 

Sac. 17. That no person shall be liable to be transported 
out of this state, f<»r any offence committed within the state. 

Sac. 18. That a frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of civil government, is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty. 

Sac. 19. That the people have a right to assemble togeth- 
er, in & peacable manner, to consult for their common good, to 
instruct their representatives, and to apply to the legislature 
for a redress of grievances. 

Sac. 30. That the people have a right to bear arms for 
the defence of themselves and the state: and as standing 
armies in time of peace are dangerous to liberty, they shall 
50 
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not be kept up; aud that the military sIaII be kept undet 
strict subordinatioii to the civil power. 

Sbo. 21. That bo person in this state, except fudi as are 
einpk>yed in the army or navy of the United States, or niHtia 
in actual senricei shall be subject to corporal punishiiient un- 
der the military law. 

Sbo. 33. That no soldier, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner; nor in time of 
war, but in the manner prescribed by law. 

Sbc. 33. That tire levying taxes by the pdl is grieroos 
and oppressive; therefore, the legislature shall never levy a 
poll tax for county or state purposes. 

Sbc. 34. That no hereditary emolument?, privileges or 
honors, shall ever be granted or conferred by this sta^te. 

Sbc. 25. That no kiw shall be passed to prevent the poor 
in the several counties and townships within this state, from 
an equal participation in the schools, academies, colleges and 
universities witlsn this state, which are endowed, in whole or 
in part, from the revenue arising from donations made by the* 
United States, for the support of schools and colleges; and the 
doors of the said schools, academies and universities, riiall be 
open fbr the reception of scholars, students eoA teachers, of 
every grade without ajiy distinction or preference whatever, 
contrary to the intent for which said donations were made. 

Sbc. 36. That laws shall be passed by the legislature, 
which shall secure to each and every denomination of re* 
ligious societies, in each surveyed township which now is, oi 
may hereafter be, formed in the state, an equal participation, 
according to their number of adherents, of the profits arising 
from the land granted by congress fof the support of religion, 
agreeably to the ordinance or act of congress, making the ap- 
propriation. 

Sbc. 27. That every association of persons, when regular* 
ly formed, within this state, and having given themselves a 
name, may, on application to the legislature, be entitled to re* 
ceive letters of incorporation, to enable them to h6ld estates, 
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real and peraoDal^ for the support of their schools, academiesi 
coUegee, uniyersities^ and lor other purposes. 

8wo. 28. To guard against the transgressions of the high 
powers, which we have delegated, we declare that all powers, 
not her6hy deiegated, remain with the people. 

SCHBDVUB. 

Sbc. 1. That no evils or inconveniences may arise from 
the change of a territorial government to a permanent state 
government, it is declared hy this convolution, that all rights^ 
suits^ actions, prosecutions, claims and contracts, both as it re- 
spects individuals and bodies corporate, shall continue, as if no 
change had taken place in this government. 

Sjbo. 2. All fines, pei^alties and forfeitures, due and owing 
to the territory of the United States, northwest of the river 
Ohio, shall inure to the use of the state. All bonds executed 
to the governor, or any other officer in his official capacity, in 
the territory, shall pass over to the govemcN: or other officers of 
the state, and their successors in office, for the use of the state, 
or by him or them to be respectively assigned over to the use 
of those concerned, as the case may be. 

Sbo. 3. The governor, secretary and judges, and all other 
officers under the territorial government, shall continue in the 
exercise of the duties of their respective departments, until 
the said officers are superceded under the authority of this 
constitution. 

Sao. 4. All laws, and parts of laws*, now in bme in this 
teiritory, not inconsistent with this constitution, shall cootiaue 
and remain in full effect, until repealed hy the legislature, ex- 
cept so much of the act, entitled ^ an act vegulating the admis- 
sion and practice of attorneys and counsellors at law,^ and of 
the act made amendatory thereto, as relates to the term of time 
which the applicant shall have studied law, his residence with- 
in the territory, and the term of time which he shall have 
practiced as an attorney at law, before he can be admitted 
to tjie degree of a counsellor at law. 
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Sbc. 5. Tlie GoYernor of the state shall make use of his 
private seal, until a state seal be procured. 

Sbc. 6. The president of the conventi'Hi, shall issue writs 
of election to the sherifib of the several counties, requiring 
them to proceed to the election of a govemor, membeni» of (he 
general assemhly, sheriflb and coroners, at the respective elec- 
tion districts in each county, on the second Tuesday of Jan- 
uary next; which elections shall he conducted in the manner 
prescrihed hy the existing election laws of this territory: and 
the members of the general assembly, then elected, shall con- 
tinue to exercise the duties of their respective offices until the 
next annual or biennial election thereafter, as prescribed by 
this constitution, and no longer. 

Sec. 7. Until the first enumeration shall be made, as direc* 
ted in the second section of the first article of this constitution 
— ^the county of Hamilton shall be entitled to four senators and 
eight representatives; the county of Clermont, one senator 
and two representatives; the county of Adams, one senator 
and three representatives; the county of Ross, two senators 
and four representatives; the county of Fairfield, one senator 
and two representatives; the county of W^hington, two sena* 
tors and three representatives; the county of Belmont, one 
senator and two representatives; the bounty of Jefierson, two 
senators and four representatives ; and the county of Trumbull^ 

one senator and two representatives. 

• 

Done in convention at Chillicothe, the twenty-ninth day of 
November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and two, and of the independency of the United States 
of America, the twenty-seventh. 

In the testimony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names. 

EDWARD TIFFIN, PreiidenL 
AUea. Thoxas Scott, Secretary. 
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• No. III. 

EZnUCT FROK ▲ SRITlia PAPER SPBAKINO OF 178. ^ 

^ Base hypocrite ! You boast of liberty while one sixth part 
of'yoif are slaves. Look at your twelve southern provinces 
with two and a half millions of enslaved citizens bearing all 
the shades of color from the Caucasian to the Ethiopean. On . 
the return of each 4th of July, rail and descant on mitres and 
crosiers and sceptres, and denounce royalty, in all its forms, 
while ahove, and beneath, and around about the orator of the 
day, stand forth in characters of blood the distinct mottoes of 
your land. Dowif with discussion! lynch law tbiumphant! 

SLAVERY FOR AVEr! HaIL CoLTTMBIA HAPPY LANd! 

^ Ornament your halls with scourges, wet with the blood of the 
sons of freedom, who dare to advocate the natural rights of 
man. Snuff the sweet savor of the tar cavldron, and delight 
your eyes, with the gibbet reared alofl in terror of those who 
would, not bend the knee to the dark spirit of slavery. 

^< And then join in the gentlemanly mob to protect liberty 
and law, by taking special care of the press and the mail^ as 
the wolf would care^for and protect the lamb. 

<< And finally by way of admonition to our American brethren 
we would say, " Spare, .0, spare, the naihe of liberty from fur- 
ther pollution until you have removed from your capitol, the 
greatest slave market in Christendom. — Abolish your internal 
slave trade. Undo the heavy burden, cut asunder the bonds 
that make men chattels; in a word, become what you dare noi 
contemplate — a nation of freemen. Then, and not till then, 
will the genius of liberty, breathe h^r ambrosial breath upon 
your land. ^ 



It may be thought by some persons, that our remarks on Eng- 
land and Englishmen are quite too severe, o^ the page, tc^ 

• See Page 319. j]2 
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which this appendix refers. Doctor McKeehan^s capture and 
imprisonment, s^t as he was, to administer relief, to our sick 
and wounded men, in Proctor^s wood 3rard, is the most shame^ 
less, barbarous and cowardly transaction, recorded in history. 

Previous to Doctor McKeehan^s mission, that is, on the 
22nd of January 1813, Proctor pledged his honor, to protect 
the wounded prisoners until the next morning, when he would 
send sleds to convey them from Frenchtown to Amherstburgh. 
The next morning at early day light, two hundred Indian war- 
riors coming from Maiden, killed and burned the wounded, in 
the houses of the citizens where they lay. These were Proc- 
ter's 8LBD6, these two hundred warriors! In recounting such 
transactions, we have said what we have in the text, for pay- 
ing which, we offer no apology and never will make any. We 
loathe the British government, not th& good people of England. 

But, to those who think our remarks jU-timed, during a pro- 
found peace, between us and England, we bring forward, an ex- 
tract, honestly copied from an English paper, in which the 
reader can see, how we are spoken of in England during this 
same peace. 

This extract, ran through all the papers from Jdm OHIroat's 
house to Land^s End. The piece from which it was copied, was 
applauded to the echo, by all parties, in every part of Great 
Britain. With this explanation, we dismiss the subject. 
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SVPFUUmfTAST BKKAWKB ON THB SCHOOL IAND8 AND TBS 
6YB11SM OF BHUCATION FOB COMlfOZC 80H00IB. 

We have already stated that there were in this state seve- 
ral districts, all of them entitled to a thirty-sixth part of their 
superficial contents, for the support of common schools. 

In 1836-7 the subject of school lands and common schools, 
in the general assembly, was taken up, and it was generally 
agreed, that something must be done, but there was no suf- 
ficient data to act upon. Complaints, it is true, came up from 
every part of the state, some of one thing and some of another, 
and there was much difierence in the proposed remedies. A 
superintendent was appointed for one year, to collect informa- 
tion on all the subjects connected with the department, and 
make report to the legislature with such reconmiendations as 
appeared necessary to place the system on proper ground. 

One thing that seemed to require the immediate attention of 
the department was the school l^ds. The state was divided 
into so many different grants, each having distinct school lands, 
and the legislation had been voluminous and complicated, 
adopted frequently to promote the interests of individuals who, 
pretending advantage to the schools, sought an appropriation 
for personal advantage. It was made the duty of no individ- 
ual, or department, to superintend this interest, and great in« 
iquity was practised, while the legislature sought honestly to 
do right. 

When the law passed, allowing the sale of the school lands, 
it was intended for immediate effect, and the frauds afterwards 
practbed were not foreseen. No limit as to value was fixed 
for the sale of the lands, the result necessarily was, that, in the 
new counties where there was but little demand for lands, and, 
but few residents, sometimes, not five freeholders in a township^ 
and, not a quarter of the land entered, the school land was sol4 
for firom ten cents an acre and upwards. The most extensive 
flpeculations were made in tkis way. It was scBMtimes wortb» 
ia a few years, seveml hundred per cent, more than it brourght 
A price slKmkl have been fixed, below which, the land riimfld 
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not have boon sold, and not have left it to the valuation of 
men, who were sometimes imposed upon, and sometimes inte- 
rested. Nor should it have been sold until the government 
lands were all taken up in the township. 

A still greater fraud was committed in surrendering the 
leases. Some of the most valuable school lands were first 
leased, on '^ improvement leases,'*^ that is, the tenant took a 
quarter section of land, for ten or fifleen years. He was bound 
to build a cabin, and clear some fifteen or twenty acres of 
land; and might clear any larger quantity. He paid no rent, 
the improvement was the consideration of the lease and the use 
of the land. AAer these leases expired, the land was leased fi)r 
ninety-nine years, renewable forever. Thus, the tenant paid 
for rent*, the interest on the estimated value of the land, and it 
was to be revalued every fifteen or twenty years, as the lease 
might call for. At such revaluation, the tenant was bound to 
pay the interest on such amount as might be fixed on as the 
value of the land, without improvements. In our rapid settle- 
ment, land thus leased for from five to filly cents per acre, esti- 
mating the land to be worth from one dollar to eight dollars, 
subject to such revaluation every fifleen years, and before the 
expiration of the fifteen years, the land was sometimes worth 
ten times the first estimate. The law, directing the sale of 
school land, allowed these tenants to surrender their leases, 
and on paying the amount of the last valuation to receive deeds 
in fee simple for the land. So they obtained the land at 
$3 or $4 an acre, and sometimes for less, when it was worth 
from fifty dollars to one hundred dollars an acre ! In this way 
at least a million of dollars have been lost to the school fund of 
this state, and by the sacrifice of premature sales, another large 
sum has been lost. In the winter of 1838 both of these prac- 
tices were put a stop to, so that what land remains will proba- 
bly be carefully managed. At least we so hope. 

The different school fimds are as follows: 
The Connecticut Western Reserve Fund is the proeeeds of 
56,000 acres of land, or $158,666« It belongs to the several 
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counties in the Western Reserve, in which, at the last enume- 
ration there were 76,000 youth to he taught by it. 

The United States Military District Fund, being the proceeds 
of school lands given to that part of the state, is now$109,193, 
and the territory had 58,860 youth to be taught by it. 

The. Virginia Military School Fund is composed of the pro- 
ceeds of 105,155 acres of land, given for the use of schools in 
the tract of country reserved by Virginia for satisfying her mili- 
tary claimants. Sixty-eight thousand seventeen acres of it 
are sold for $129,550, the residue is leased on permanent leases 
without revaluation, and produces $4,503 per annum. The 
number of children is 72,500 in this district. 

The three tracts of country before named, composing about 
one-third of the state, have no school sections reserved, and the 
lands thus given are in lieu of such sections. The Connecti- 
cut Reserve has recently obtained 20,000 acres in addition, 
which is well located and worth at least four dollars an acre. 
The people will profit by their former error, and by keeping 
this tract a few years^ they will realize, at least, $15 an acre* 
for it. 

The residue of the state, with some small exceptions, has eve* 
ry section sixteen, being one-thirty-sixth part of each township 
reserved for school purposes. Under the various proceedings 
for the sale of these sections, there have been sold something 
more than 240,000 acres, which has produced, say $800,000. 
This is divided into different sums for 388 townships. Some 
townships have a fund as high as $30,000, and others do not 
exceed $100, as the proceeds of their school lands. The prin> 
cipalofall these funds is paid into the state treasury, and lent 
to the canal fund, at six per cent, interest forever. 

There is unsold, of sections number sixteen, something more 
than 200,000 acres, besides the lands now being located for frac- 
tional townships, about 20,000 acres; and lands to be provided 
for the Indian reservations, about 8,000 acres, which, with 
the 30,000 acres recently secured, makes in all 258,000 acres 
of lands unsold. 

If the policy commenced last winter, 1838, is persevered in, 
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this wili ultimately produce a sum much larger than all those 
which have been sold. There can be no doubt but, in ten 
years, this land will bring an average of ten dollars per acre 
at least; a portion of this is rented, and produces rent to a con- 
siderable extent, for the support of schools. 

There is a direct tax, for school purposes, of two mills on 
the dollar, which produces about 200,000 dollars per annum, 
The grand levy is not put at one-fourth of the actual value, 
and while it seems to be two mills on a dollar, it is not, in fact, 
a half of a mill on the dollar. One-third of a mill would be 
nearer the truth. Each township has for its own use the pro- 
ceeds of this tax. 

The state provides a state school fund of 200,000 dollars per 
annum, which is the interest on the surplus revenue, the tax 
on dividends of banks, insurance companies, &c., the interest 
on the proceeds of salt lands and other funds to be provided by 
the legislature. This sum is distributed among the counties 
according to the number of youth in them. 

The public feeling is in favor of the present system of free 
common schools, and we may add, that each township has the 
power to vote any further school tax, that a majority shall 
agree to raise. New life seems to be imparted to the whole 
system; houses are building; teachers arc called for; the stan- 
dard of qualifications is rising; and, if we can keep it clear 
of every other subject, we have no fears of ultimately mak- 
ing our Ohio system of common schools superior to any thing 
in the United States, and this will be done in a very few 
years. 

From the year 1825 to 1836-7, various amendments were 
made to the law without essentially varying its general fea- 
tures. The tax, which had began at half a mill on the dollar, 
had increased to a mill and a half on the grand levy, and in 
a few towns and cities it was greater; some township too, in 
the country, under a provision in the law, had voted an in- 
crease of the tax for schools. " 

The law hod been loaded with some extraordinary provisions 
in school district proceedings, that greatly embarrassed the 
ordinary proceedings, prevented the building of school houses. 
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&c. ^. There was not quite enough energy in the law to 
secure its systematic operation in the state; the people had 
no sufficient inducements to take hold of the law and carry its 
provisions into effect, except in those parts of the state, where 
the citizens were from common school states, and were accus- 
tomed to the operations of such a law, and the duties under it. 
The people did not generally neglect education; private schools 
were established, and as well sustained as in some of the older 
states. The most formidable objectors to common schools^ 
were those who thought them too far below what they should 
be, and yet just good enough to prevent good private schools 
being established. It is probable that, taking the state toge- 
ther, as few children have been reared without learning to 
read as in any other state, except in New England. 

The preceding remarks contain the substance of the several 
reports to the Legislature, by Samuel Lewis, EsarntE, the 
Superintendent of Common Schools. This gentlcman^s labors 
have already been worth several hundred thousand dollars to 
the State, and if continued in office, five years, a further lai^e 
sum may be added to the school fund. We conclude, by in- 
serting entire, an abstract of the SupEBUfTENBERT^s last Re- 
port. 

ABSTRACT OF REPORT. 

Number of Counties reported, - - • 62 

^ Townships, - - . . 1,129 

<* Districts reported, ... 7,083 

^ " not reported, - - 715 

<< Males between 4 and 21 years,* 254,^ 

^ Females,* " - 238,307 
Number reported as in school more than 2, 

and less than 4 months — Males, 45,311 

Females, 38,985 

More than 4 months— Males, 31,064 

Females, 30,480 



Total in schools as reported, ... 146,440 

Supposed to be in school not reported, - 81,365 



* This includes the ettimated namber of children in non-teporting dii- 
tricts. 
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Total in scboolsy from the mort aoeimte eri* 
deuce to be relied on, - - - « 

Number of public schools, - 4,836 

« private, - 2,175 Total, 

^ months public schools hare been 
taught, .... 

M months private. 



u 



male teachers employed, 
female " 



Amount paid teachers of public schods, as 
reported, - - - - . 

Sources of Revenue for PttbUe Schools. 
Amount tax reported, ... 

True amount not less than $140,000. 
Amount of ground rents, and interest on the 
several school funds in the State Treasury 
included, - - 

Amount subscription paid into public schools, 
<• from all other sources, 

Total amount paid for support of public schools, 
being $30,Sh^3 more ^han has been reported, 
" • « private. 

Number of school houses, . . « 

Amount paid this year for building and re- 
pairing school houses, ... 
Amount raised by tax, ... 

" " subscription, 

" owing for school houses. 
Number of school lots secured in fee or lease, 

Present Resources for School Purposes. 



227,8 05 
6,511 

, 22,16S 

8,564 

4,757 
3,205 

$286,757 



$119,230 



88,712 

105,131 

4,657 



$317,730 
148,008 

4,378 



$60,421 

61,500 

1,199 

82,929 
3,590 



Virginia Military Fund, in money or land, 
productive, . . . - 

United States Military Fund, 

Connecticut Western Reserve School Fund, - 

Amount proceeds of Section 16, paid in and 
funded, - - - - . 

Amount proceeds of Salt Land, also funded, - 



$204,612 04 
109,193 88 
158,659 00 

645,774 64 
35,000 00 

$1,153,239 56 
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This sum, Except ^6,600 bean 
6 per cent, interest, and pro- 
duces - - - $68,786 34 

EstinuAed amount of proceeds of 
section 16, not yet paid in, and 
not on interest, - - 400,000 00 

Estimated school land unsold, 

220,000 acres at $4, - - 880,000 00 

The proceeds of ti^ last item 
cannot be estimated at more 

i than .... 20,000 00 



Total of school funds, in money 
and land, - ^ - $2,433,239 66 

Total proceeds of school lands and 

funds, . - . $88,786 84 

^Estimated amount of school tax, 
at one and a half mill on the 
doUar, - . • 140,000 00 

Interest on amount surplus reve- 
nue paid in, - - - 100,363 00 

Amount paid in by subscription 
and other sources, - . 109,788 00 

Total amount to be paid in to pub- 
lic schools for tuition for the 
year 1837-8, - - $438,987 84 



* This includes some special taxes in a few towns, besides the one and a 
half mill on the doUar. 
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SELECT SCHOOLS. 
The Cincinnati Famalb Iivbtitution, was commenced in 
1826, by Mr. Albert Picket, now President of the C<glege of 
Professional Teachers, and his son, Dr. Jdin W. Picket, a 
graduate of one of the eastern Universities. From that time 
to the present, it has enjoyed the constant and unbounded 
confidence of the citizens. Indeed, their Seminary is an 
honor to the city, its high reputation is every where known; — 
and it is unquestionably to be ranked as one of the best 
female academies in the United States. The course of study 
is solid and extensive, embracing not only the elements of 
learning, but the higher branches of science. Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Geometry, &«., 6lc. The mode 
of instruction is most admirable, and calculated to bring into 
action all the powers of the understanding. The same gentle- 
men have published a series of school-books, whose superior 
merits are universally admitted, and which are very exten- 
sively introduced into the Seminaries in the Western and 
Southern States. 

Institution lOR THS Education ofTouno Ladisb— Con- 
ducted BT Mbs. Stauohton. — ^This Institution is situated on 
Vine street, near to Third, Cincinnati ; and from its elevated 
site, and extensive grounds, possesses peculiar advanti^ges aa 
a Boarding School. It was commenced in 1835, and is now 
in successful operation. The steady increase of its pupils, 
resident in Cincinnati, as well as those from distant States, 
forms corroborative evidence of iVi high reputation both at 
home and abroad.* 

The various classes are conducted by able and experienced 
teachers, and every facility is offered to the pupils in the 
higher departments, by phikMophical and chemical apparatus, 
for experimental illustration of the various sciences. There 
is also a preparatory department, where {he more common 
branches, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography^ 

* Tbt numbtr of pupils now in tliit ImdtutiQii, it upwanlt of f&fmdf. 
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d&c., are thoroughly inculcated, and the pupil properly pre- 
pared for entrance into the senior classes. In the several 
accomplishments of Music, Dancing, the Languages, &c., the 
best instructors are prorided; in short, nothing seems to have 
been left undone by the enterprising spirit of the Principal, 
to render it an institution of the first order. The limited 
number of pupils admitted as residents in the family, are 
under the immediate care of the Principal ; so that a parental 
supervision is extended towards them, of the greatest advan- 
tage in the formation of their habits, and character; while by 
a judicious system of exercise, in the practice of calisthenics, 
the health, and personal improvement of the pupil, are not less 
regarded. 

It is hoped that many such institutions may be organized in 
our Western Valley, and that the practice of sending our 
daughters east of the Alleghanies, to learn what is as well, 
and in some instances better taught in their native towns and 
cities, will ultimately be abolished. 

. A future edition, it is hoped, will afibrd us an opportunity of 
giving our readers, correct information relating to our best 
Select Schools, throughout this State. At present, our infor- 
mation is quite too limited in relation to these institutions, to 
justify us in 8a3ring more on this subject. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
There are In the State, about one thousand Sunday Schools, 
established by the several churches of all the religious denom- 
inations. In these Schools are taught, not less, than six 
hundred thousand children. This institution has done a vast 
deal of real good, and may be considered as one of the best 
means for propagating the benign principles of the Gospel in 
the world. 
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